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TBAXSLATOB'S PBEPACB. 



I cAirwoT penmde myael^ that the complaints we hear 
frequently <rf the frivolous nature of the public taste b mat- 
tanof literature^ are so fiirto be relied on, as to make me 
despur of a &vourable reception of the following work. A 
Histoiy of the Christian Churchy composed with judgment, 
taste, and candour, drawn with uncommon discernment and 
industry, from the best sources, enriched with much useful 
learning and sereral important discoveries, and connected 
with the history of ArU, Philosophy, and Civil Government, 
is an object that will very probably attract the attention of 
many, and must undoubtedly excite the curiosity of the ju- 
dicious and the wise. A work of this nature will be con- 
sidered by the iihiiowpher as an important branch of the his- 
tory of the human mind, and I need not mention a multitude 
of reasons that render it peculiarly interesting to the chriut' 
urn. Beside, there has not hitherto appeared in English, 
any complete history of the church, that represents its rev- 
olutions, its divisions, and doctrines, with impartiality and 
trotb, exposes the delusions of popish legends, breathes a 
s{»rit of moderation and freedom, and keeping perpetually 
in the view of the reader the true nature and design of the 
christian religion, points out the deviations from its beauti« 
ful simplicity, that have been too frequent among all orders 
of men, and in all ages of the world. 

The following work has the best claim of any I know, to 
these characters ;» and its peculiar merit Is ^inted out as 

■ Some time after I had undertaken this tranalatioo, I irat honoared with 
a letter from tbe learned btflhop of Gkmeetter, in vhieh he vat m good 
ii to teftify hie approbati«m of my deaign, a«d to speak of the work I 
here offer taihe puhHe in an BngKab dreaa^- in the following manner ; 
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IV TRANSLATOB'S PREFACE. 

fer as modesty would permit, in the ensuing prefigice of its 
justly celebrated author. The reputation of this great man 
b very well known. His noble birth seemed to open to his 
ambition a fair path to civil promotion ; but his zeal for the 
interest <^ x^ligi9n^ t^s insatiable thirst after knowledge, 
and moi^ especially his preidominant taste for sacred litera- 
toire, induced him to consecrate his admirable talents to the 
pe of the church. The German universities loaded 
; literary honours. The king of DenmaHt invited 
himmettle at Copenhagen. The diike of Brunsniek e«H» 
ed him from thence to Helmstadt, where he received the 
marks of distinction due to his eminent abilities ; filled 
with applause the academical chair of divinity; was hon- 
oured with the character of ecclesiastical counsellor to thai 
respectable court; and presided over the seminaries of 
learning in the dutchy of Wolfembuttle and the principality 
. of Blackenburg. When the fate king formed the design 
of giving an uncommon degt'ee of lustre to the Umvprsity 
of Gottingen, by filling it whh men of the first rank uk the 
literary world, such as a Haller, a Gesner, and a Michaelia, 
Dr. Mosheim was deemed worthy to af^ear at the head of 
that &mous seat of learning, in die quality of chancellor ; 
and here he died, universally lamented in the year 175S» 
and in the sixty first year of his age. In depth of judgment, 
in extent of learning, in the powers of a noble and mascu* 
line eloquehc^e, in purity of taste, and in a laborioms applica- 
tion to all the various branches of erudition and philosophy, 
he had certainly very few superiors. His Latin translation 

Moiheira't CompemUum U exoeBent^ the method admirable .* in thortt the 
•v^ on* dbeervinff the name 9if an EcdeHattical Eittory. It deterveB^- 
and needM, frequent note; 1 hope thia eminent prelate irill not take 
amiM rnj plaeing here a testimony that vas not designed to be produced 
in this public manner. It is, howeyer, so adapted to pre those "who 
examine reoomraendstioas» with diseerameot a fitrourahle notion of the ' 
following work, that I could not think of suppressing it It is usual, in 
pnblbhiag oerlain aacient author^ to prefix to them the encomiums they 
have bae» honoured vith by those whose autliortt; is respected in the 
Republic at letters. I adopt this enstom so fiur as to mention one testi- 
motiy ; more would be unnaeessary ; the testimony of a Warboi'ton if 
abundantly sufficient to answer my purpose, and will be justly looked 
upon as equivalent to a multitude. 
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TBAMBLATOrS PSBPAI& 

of tlM c^kbmtfid Dr. Cudwovth's ^teUecttnlSyMtemi/ tkt 
Um»er^ Qoriclicd with ki^ge aoiiotatioiM, discovered such « 
prafipijmd Mqwdatance with ancient philosophy and erudi- 
tion, as justly excited the admiration of the learned world. 
Va^ mgenioiu illustrations of the sacred writings, his suc- 
ceisfttl labours in the defence of Christianity, and the light 
hft cast upon the Uatory of religion and philosophy by his 
unintenrnpted researches, appear in a multitude of volumes, 
wkaeh are deservedly i^aced among the most valuable 
tnasares of sacred and profane literature ; and the learned 
and judidoua wiurk, that is here presented to the public, will 
nndoobtedly render his na«ie illustrious in the records of 
va£gi<yn and letters. 

HoNT &r justice has been done to thb excellent work, in 
the following translation, is a point that must be left to the 
decision of those who shall think proper to peruse it with 
atrm t iosL I csn say, with the strictest truth, that I have 
spared no pains to render it worthy of their gracious ac- 
ceptance { .and this consideration gives me some claim to 
their caiklour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I have endeavoured to render my translation fidthiul, 
but never proposed to render it entirely literal. The style 
of the original is by no means a model to imitate, in a work 
designed for general use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, 
and laboured to crowd many things into few words ; thus 
his diction, though pure and correct, became sententious 
and harsh, without that harmony which pleases the ear, and 
those transitions which make a narration flow with ease. 
This being the case, I have sometimes taken considerable 
liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of his nar- 
rative without adhering strictly to the letter. Where in- 
deed, the Latin phrase appeared to me elegant, expressive, 
and compatible with the English idiom, I have constantly 
Mowed it ; in all other cases, I have departed from it, and 
have often added a few sentences, to render an observation 
more striking, a fiict more clear, a portrait more finished. 
Had I been translating Cicero or Tacitus, I should not have 
thought such freedom pardonable. The translation of a 
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▼1 TRANSLATOR'S PRZVACt. 

classic author, like the copy of a capital {ttctare, most ex- 
hibit not only the mbjectj but also the tnann^r of the orig- 
inal ; this rule, howerer, is not applicable to the work now* 
under consideration. 

The reader will easily disdnguish the additional notes of 
the translator from the original ones of the author ; the ref- 
erences to the translator^ being marked with a hand^ 
thus, 03- 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I proposed ren- 
dering the additional notes more numerous and ample, than 
the reader will find them. I soon perceived that the pros- 
ecution of my original plan would render this work too yo- 
luminous ; and this induced me to alter my purpose. The 
notes I hare given, an not hoWever inconsiderable in 
number ; I wish I could say as much with respect to their 
merit and importance. I would only hope, that some of 
them will be loo%d upon as not altogether unnecessary. 

Hagvs» Dee. ^ 176i. 
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ADYBBTISBMBNT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The CuToarable reception which the first edition of this 
work met with, has encouraged the translator to employ his 
utmost care in rendering the second still less unworthy of 
tiie acceptance of the public. He hae corrected a passage 
emMieousIy translated in the second Tolume^ at the 574th. 
page of the quarto edition ; and he has revised the whole 
with a degree of attention, which he hopes will secure him 
against the charge of any other inadvertency. He takes 
this opportunity of acknowledging the goodness of the learn* 
ed and worthy Dr. Neve of Middleton Stoney, who fitvoured 
lum iHdth seyeral notes, and with some hundreds of addi- 
tional articles and corrections for the Index. Many of these 
are inserted in this edition, and an N. subjoined to each, to 
dsdnguiah them from those of the translator. 
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AUTHOB'S PREFACE. 



Thb different editions of the Kiementi qfthc ChriMtum Ifit* 
tory • met with such a favourable reception from the pub* 
Gc, and the demand for them was so great, that thef were^ 
in a little time, out of print. Upon this occasion, the wor*- 
tbf person, at whose expense they had been presented to 
the public, desired earnestly to give a new edition of the 
same woriL improved and enlarged, and thus still more wor» 
thf of its gracious acceptance. The other occupations in 
which I was engaged, and a prudent consideration of the 
labour I must undergo in the correction and augmentation 
of a woriL in which I myself perceived so many imperfec- 
tions, prevented my yielding, for a long tim^, to his earnest 
solicitations* The importunities of my friends at length 
prevailed upon me to undertake this difficult wotk ; and ( 
have employed assiduously my hours of lebure, during the 
space of two years, in bringing it to as high a degree of 
perfection as I am capable of giving it ; so that now these 
Elements of Ecclesiastical History appear under a new form| 
and the changes they have undergone are certainly advanta- 
geous in every respect, I have retained still the divisiohof 
the whole into certain periods ; for though a continued nar- 
ration would have been more agreeable to my own taste, and 
had also several circumstances to recommend it, yet the 
counsels of some learned men, who have experienced the 
great advant^es of this division, engaged me to prefer it to 
every other method. And indeed, when we examine this 
matter with due attention, we shall find, that the author, 
who proposes comprehending in one work all that variety of 
observations and facts that are necessary to an acquaintance 

Olj* • .\ tiiudl work published by Dr. Mosheim, many yean iigo,i|i 
tvo Tolnmet l8mo. 

TOL. S^ B 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

with the state of Christianity in the different ages of the 
church, will find it impossible to execute this design, with- 
out adopting certain general divisions of time, and others of 
a more particular kind, which the variety of objects, that 
demand a place in his history, naturally points out. 

And as this was ray design in the following work, I have 
left its primitive form entire, and made it my principal bu- 
siness to correct, improve, and augment it in such a man- 
ner, as to render it more instructive and entertaining to the 
reader. 

My principal care has been employed in establishing up* 
on the most solid foundations, and confirming by the most 
respectable authority, the credit of the facts related in thi» 
history. For this purpose, I have drawn from the fountain 
head, and have gone to those genuine sources from whence 
the pure and uncorrupted streams of evidence flow. I have 
consulted the best authors of every age, and chiefly those 
who were contemporary with the events they relate, or lived 
near the periods in which they happened ; and I have en- 
deavoured to report their contents with brevity, perspicuity, 
and precision. Abbreviators, generally speaking, do little 
more than reduce to a short and narrow compass, those 
large bodies of history, that have been compiled from orig* 
inal authors ; this method may be, in some measure, justi- 
fied by several reasons, and therefore is not to be entirely 
disapproved. From hence nevertheless it happens, that the 
errors, which almost always abound in large and voluminous 
productions, are propagated with facility, and passing from 
one book into many, are unhappily handed down from age to 
age. This I had formerly observed in several abridgments ; 
and I had lately the mortification to find some instances of 
this in my own work, when I examined it by the pure lamp 
of antiquity, and compared it with those original records* 
that are considered as the genuine sources of sacred history. 
It was then, that I perceived the danger of confiding implic- 
itly even in those who are the most generally esteemed on 
account of their fidelit}-, penetration, and diligence ; and it 
w«8 then also, that I became sensible of the neeesshy of 
adding, suppressing, changing, and correcting several things 
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AUmOE'S PBBVACB. 

ill the utaSI work which I fionnerly published, uid whk^ 
haA becti already mentioned. In the execution of this no* 
eeteaiy task, I can afBrm with truth, that I have not heea 
^wanting In perseveranee, industiy, or attention ; and yett 
-with all theae, it is extremely difficult to avoid mifltakes of 
•very kind, as those who are acquainted with the nature of 
Ittsserical researches abnndantly know. How &r I have 
approHcked to that inaccessible degree of exactness, which 
is chargeable with no error, must be left to the decision of 
those whose extensive knowledge of the christian histoiy 
entitles them to pronouDce judgment in this matter. That 
inch may judge with the more facility, I have mentioned 
the authors who have been ro^ guides ; and, if 1 have in 
any respect misrepresented their accounts or their senti- 
ments^ i must confess, tliat I am much more inexcusable 
than some other historians, who have met with and deserv- 
ed the same reproach, since I have perused with attention 
and compared with each other the various authors to whose 
testimoo^r I appeal, having formed a resolution of trusting 
to no authority inferioi* to that of the original sources of 
historical truth. 

In order to execute, with some degree of success, the 
design I Cbrmed of rendering my abridgment more perfect, 
and of giving the history of the church as it stands in the 
most authentic records, and in the writings of those whose 
authority b most respectable, I found myself obliged to 
make many changes and additions. These will be visible 
through the whole of the following work, but more especial^ 
ly in the Tlurd Book, which comprehends the history of 
the christian, and particularly of the Latin or western church, 
from Charlemagne to the rise of Luther and the commence- 
ment of the reformation. This period of Ecclesiasdcal His* 
tory, though it abound with shining examples ; though it be 
unspeakably useful as a key to the knowledge of the polidcal, 
as w^l as religious state of Europe ; though it be singularly 
adapted to unfold the origin and explain the reasons of many 
modem transactions, has nevertheless been hitherto treated 
with less perspicuity, solidity, and elegance, than any other 
branch of the history of the church. The number of writers 
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Oiat have atteniited to throw light upon this interetdng pe- 
riod is considerable, but few ut them are in the hands of the 
public. The bai*barou8 style of one part of them, the profibund 
ignorance of anotheri and the partial and &ctious spirit of a 
third) are such as render them by no means inviting ; and 
the enormous bulk and excessiTe price of the productions 
of some of the best of these writers must necessarily render 
them scarce. It is further to be obserTed, that some of the 
most valuable records that belong to the period of Ecclesi- 
astical History now under consideration, lie yet in manu* 
script in the coUectians of the curious, or the opulent, who 
lure willing to pass for such, and are thus concealed from 
public view. Those who consider these circumstances will 
no longer be surprised, tliat in this part of Ecclesiastical 
History, the most learned and laborious writers have omit* 
ted many things of consequence, and treated others without 
success. Among these, the annalists and other historians^ 
so highly celebrated by the church of Rome, such as Baro- 
nius, Raynaldus, Bzovius, Manriques, and Wadding, though 
they were amply funiished with ancient manuscripts and 
records, have nevertheless committed more faults, and fall* 
en into errors of greater consequence, than other writers, 
who were by fiur their inferiors in learning and credit, and 
liad much less access to original records than they were 
favoured with. 

These- considerations induce me to hope, that the work I 
here present to the public will neither appear superfluous 
nor useless. For as I have employed many years in the 
most laborious researches, in order to acquire a thorough 
acquaintance with the history of Christianity, from the eighth 
century downward, and as 1 flatter myself, that, by the assist* 
ance of books and manuscripts too littfe consulted, I have ar- 
rived at a more certain and satis&ctory knowledge of that 
period than is to be found in the generality of writers, I can- 
not but think, that it will be ddng real service to Ecclesias- 
deal History to produce some of these discoveries, as tliis 
may encourage the learned and industrious to pursue the 
plan that I have thus begun, and to complete the history of 
the Latin church, by dispelling the darkness of what is call- 
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ed the midile age. And indeed I may Tentnre to efirni) 
Huit I ksve brongltt to light sevend things hitherto geoendlf 
mknowny corrected from records of undoubted authority 
accounts of other things known but imperfectly and express- 
ed idth much perplexity and confuakm, and exposed the 
ftbidoos nature of many events that deform the annals ot 
aocred history. Ihmv perhaps carry too far that self praisoy 
widch the candour and indulgence of the public are dispos« 
ed either to overtook as the infirmity, or to regard as the 
pmilege of old age. Those, however, who are curious to 
know how har this self applause Is just and well grounded, 
have only to cast an eye on the Mhistrations I have givea 
en the subject of Constantino's DonaHimj as also with re* 
spect to the Cathari and MbigenWi the BegkarfU and B^gu^ 
me9y the Brethren and 9nter9 <f the free Bpint^ whose pes* 
tUential fsnaticism was a public nuisance to many countries 
in Europe during the space of four hundred^ years, the 
JPratrieeUi^ or Little Brethren^ the controversies between 
the Frmideeam and the Reman FonHffe^ the history of Beren* 
ger and the Loilarde^ and other matters. When my illus- 
iradons on these subjects and pomts of history are compar* 
ed with what we find coBcertiing them in other writers, it 
' will perhaps appear, that my pretensions to the merit of 
some interesting discoveries are not entirely without foun* 
datioo. 

These accessions to Ecclesiastical History could not be 
exhibited with the same brevity which I have observed ia 
Heating other subjects, that have already been amply enlarge 
ed upon by others ; for this would have been incompatible 
with the inbrmation of the curious, who would have received 
but imperfect and confused notions of these subjects, and 
would haye made me, perhaps, pass for a fabulous writer, 
who advanced novelties, witliout mentioning either ray guides 
mt my authorities. I have tbecofiore, not onlf explained. all 
those points of historywhich carry with them an appearance 
of novelty, or recede considerably from the notions common- 
ly received, but have also confirmed them by a sufficient 
number of observations and testimonies to establish their 
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crecBUlity on a solid foandsituaL The illustratioiis and e^* 
largements, which, generally 8peaking4 Garry an air of dia*' 
propoitioD and superflasty in an hiatoricai aMdgmant^waro 
absolutety neceasary in the present case* 

Ttiese reasons engaged me to changa tine jilaii laid down 
in my former work, and one peculiar consideration kMioced 
mim to render the present history more ample and volnmin- 
oiM. The RUmentBj so often mentioned, were designed 
principally for the nse of those who aane appointed to instruot 
the studious youth in the history and vicissitudes of thft 
christian church, and who stand in need of a eompendious text 
to give a certain order and method to their prelections. In 
this view I treated each subject with die utmost brevity, and 
left, as was natural and fitting, much to the learning and abilitiea 
of those who should think proper to make use of these JUe^ 
mentB in their course of instruction. But, in reviewing thia 
compendious work with a design to offer it anew to the pub* 
lie, 1 imagined it might be rendered more acceptable to 
many, by such improvements and additions as might adapt itf 
not only to the use of those who teach others, but also of 
those who are desirous of acquiring, by their own applica- 
tion, a general knowledge of Ecclesiastical History. It wan 
with this view that I made considerable additions to mjr 
former work, illustrated many things that had been theM 
obscurely expressed for the sake of brevity, and reduced td 
a regular and perspicuous order a variety of facts, the recital 
ef which had been more or less attended with perplexity and 
confus'ton. Hence it is, that in the foliowiag work^ th« 
history of the calamities in which the christians of the lirsc 
ages were involved, and the origin and progress of the sects 
and heresies which troubled the church, are exhibited with 
an uncommon degree of accuracy and precision. Heneo 
the various forms of religion, which have sprung from th« 
excessive love of novelty, are represented without preju«licci 
or partiality, and with all possible perspicuity and truth. 
It is also in consequence of this change of my 'original 
design, that I have taken the utmost pains to state mom 
clearly religious controversies, to estimate their respecti*ro 
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aBDment and importance, and to exhibit the argnroenta al- 
le^d on both aides ; nor must I omit menuoning the care 
and labour I have employed in giving an exact narration 
of the transactions, wars, and enterprising measures of the 
Roman pontiffs, from the re^ of Charlemagne down to the 
present times. 

Those, therefore, who are prevented from applying them- 
•elTes to a regular study of Ecclesiastical History through 
vrant of lebure, or by not having at hand the sources of in« 
atnictioo, and are nevertheless desirous of acquiring a dis- 
tinct knowledge of certain events, doctrines or religioua 
rites, may consult the following work, in which they will 
find the inibrmation they want ; and those who are inclined 
to posh their inquiries still further, will see the course they 
must pursue, and the authors mentioned whom it will be 
proper for them to peruse. 

It would betray an unpardonable presumption in me to 
imagine, that in an work, whose plan is so extenuve, and 
whose contents are so various, I have never fallen into any 
mistakes, or let any thing drop from my pen, which stands 
in need of correction. But as I am conscious to myself of 
having conducted this underuking with the most upright 
intentions, and of having employed all those means that 
are generally looked upon as the best preservatives against 
the seduction of error, I would hope that the mistakes I 
may hwe committed, are neither so frequents nor so momen- 
loas as to be productive of any pernicious effects. 

I might add more ; but nothing more is necessary to en- 
able those to judge of this work, who judge with knowledge, 
impartiality and candour. I therefore conclude, by offering 
the just tribute of my gradtude to Almighty God, who^ 
amidst the infirmities of my advanced years, and other pres- 
sures under which I have laboured, has supplied me with 
strength to bring this difficult work to a conclusion. 

GoTTiNcav» Mareh 3S» 1755. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. Ecclesiastical histobt b a clear and futhful DeOMMi <ir 
narrationofthe transactions, revolutions, and events Mitniry- 
that reHate to that large community which bears 
the name of Jesus Christ, and is vulgarly known 
under the denomination of the church. It com- 
prehends both the external and internal condition 
of this community, and so connects each event 
with the causes from which it proceeds, and the 
instraments which have beenccmcemed in its pro.- 
ducticMi, that the attentive reader may be led to 
observe the displays of providential wisdom and 
goodness in the {»^servation of the church, and 
thu9 find his piety improved, as. well as his knowl- 
edge. 

n. The church, founded by the ministry and ^^^;;^ 
death of Christ, cannot be refx^eaented with more SSSoSi 
perspicuity and propriety than under the notion of 
a society subjected to a lawful dominion, and gov- 
enied by certain laws and institutions, mostly of 
a moral and spiritual tendency. To such a socl- 
es many extamal events must happen, which will 
advance or expose its interests, and accelerate or 
retard its progress toward perfection,, in conse- 
quence d[ its unavoidable connection with the 
course and revolutions of human affairs. More* 
over, « nothing b stable and uniform where the 
imperfections of humanity take place, this religious 
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society, beside the vicissitudes to which it must 
be exposed irom the influence of external events, 
must be liable to various changes in its internal 
constitution. In this view of things then it appears, 
that the history of the church, like that of the state, 
may be divided, with propriety, into two general 
branches, which we may call its external ^oid tnter^ 
nal history. 

ra. The external history of the church compre- 
hends all the changes, vicissitudes, and events, that 
have diversified the external state and condition dT 
this sacred community. And as all public socie- 
ties have their periods of lustre and decay, and are 
exposed to revolutions both of a happy and calam- 
itous nature, so this first branch of Ecclesiastical 
History may be subdivided into two, comprehend- 
ing respectively, the prosperous and calamitous 
events that have happened to the church. 

XV. The prosperous events that have contributed 
to extend the limits, or to augment the influence, 
of the christian church, have proceeded eidier from 
its rulers and leaders, or from the subordinate 
members of this great community. Under die 
fi>rmer class, we rank its public rulers, such as 
princes, magistrates, and pontiffs, who, by their 
authority and laws, their liberality, and ev^i their 
arms, have maintained its cause and extended its 
borders ; as also \\s .more private leaders, its learn- 
ed and pious doctors, whose vrise counsels, pious 
exploits, eminent examples, and dbtinguished abil- 
ities have contributed most to promote its true 
IM*osperity and lustre. Under the latter chss; we 
may comprehend the advantages which the cause 
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of Chrisdaiiity has derived fixxn the active &ith| 
the invinciUe constancy, the fervent {uety, and ex- 
tensive charity of its genuine professors, who, by 
the attractive lustre of these amiable virtues, have 
led many into tfie way of truth, and engaged them 
to submit themselves to the empire of the Messiah. 
V. Under the calamitous events that have hap- 
pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
n^uries it has received from the vices and passions 
of its friends, and the bitter opposition and insidi- 
ous stratagems of its enemies. The professors of 
Christianity, and more espedally the doctors and 
rulers of the clmrch, have done unspeakable detri- 
ment to the cause of religion, by their ignorance 
and sloth, their luxury and ambition, dieir unchar- 
itahle zeal, animosities and contentions, of which 
many shocking examples will be exhibited in the 
course of this history. Christianity had public en- 
emies to encounter, even princes and magistrates, 
who opposed its progreas by penal laws, and bloods 
diirsty persecution ; it had also private and invet- 
erate adversaries in a certain set of philosophers, 
or rather sophists, who^ enslaved to superstition, 
or abandoned to athdsm, endeavoured to Mast the 
rinng church by their perfidious accusations and 
their virulent, writings* 

n. Such then are the events that are exhibited 
to our view in the external history of the church. 
Its internal histery comprehends the cliaiiges and 
vicissitudes that have happened in its inward con- 
stitution, in that system of discipline and doctrine 
by wluch it stands distinguished from all other re- 
ligious soci^ies* This branch may be properly 
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UrmedibeffktoryqftheCAmt^ The 

causes of these internal changes are to be sought 
for prbcipally m the conduct and measures of 
those who have pre^ded and borne rule in the 
church. It has been too frequently their practice 
to interpret the truths and precepts of religion in a 
manner accommodMed to their particular systems, 
nay, to their private interest ; and, while they have 
found in some imj^cit obedience, they have met 
with warm opposition from others. Hence have 
proceeded theological broils and civil commoticMis, 
in which the cause of religion has often been de- 
fended at die expense both of justice and human- 
ity. All these things must be observed with the 
strictest attention by an ecclesiastical historian. 
Firtt, uie^ yjL The first thii^, therefore, that should be nat- 
2^» **• urally treated in the iniertml history <^tht churchy 
is the history of its ministers, rulers, and form of 
government When we look back to the com- 
mencement of the christian church, we find its 
government administered joindy by the past<»^ 
and the people. But, in process of time, the scene 
changes, and we see these pastors afiecting an air 
of pre-eminence and superiority, tramj^ng upon 
' the rights and privileges of the community, and 
assuming to themselves a supreme authority both 
in civil and religious mattens. This invasion of 
the limits of the people was at length carried to 
toch a height, that a single man administsred, or 
at least pretended a right to administer, the affiurs 
of the whcde church with an unlimited sway. 
Among the doctors of these early times, there were 
some who acquired, tqr dieir learned labomrs, a 
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flimiingfq>utatioD, and in universal infloence; they 
were regarded as oncies ; dieir decisions were 
handed down to posteri^ as sacred rules of fiuth 
and practice ; and they thus deserve to be mai« 
tkned, with particular distinction, among the gov- 
ernors of the church, though no part of its public 
administration was actually in their hands.* 

vm- After giving an account of the rukra and ^nanOf. the 
doctors of die church, the ecclesiastical historian jmSSm ani 

' hiwt of the 

pnx^eeds to exhibit a view of the /ScnMthat are pe-> 
culiar to this sacred comnumity, that form, as it 
were, its centre of union, and distinguish it from 
all other religious societies. These laws are of 
two kinds. The first are properly called cShmt, be- 
cause they are immediately enacted by God \Ata^ 
self, and are contained in those sacred books, which 
carry the most striking marks of a divine origin* 
They oonabt of those docirints that are the objects 
(tf £ttth and reason, and those />r«r^l^ that are ad« 
dressed to the heart and the aflfeotions. To the 
second kind belong those ktom that are merely of 
human institution, and derive their authority only 
from the injunctions of the rulers of the church. 

n. Inrthat part of the sacred history which re« L^^^ 
hies to the doctrines of Christianity, it is necessa* 7\iZJn^ 
ry, above all things, to inquire particulariy into the g^^e^jgrf^ 
degree of authori^ that has beenattributed to the 
sacred writings in all the diffi:rent periods of the 
church, and also into the manner in which the di- 
vine doctrmes they contain, have been exfdamed 

q3* • Bj Uiese our author meant the yarA«rt, whose writingi form still 
a mle of faith in the Romish ehurch, vlUle in the pTOtestant ehnrcfies 
tlMlr ttttaoiity dimiftWitt fram diy Id dqr. 
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and illustrated. For the true state of religion in 
eveiy age can only be learned from the point of 
view in which these celestial oracles were consid- 
ered, and from the manner in which they were ex- 
pounded to the people. As long as they were the 
only rule of faith, religion preserved its native pu« 
rity ; and in proportion as their deci^ons were 
either neglected or pos^p<Hied to the inventions of 
men, it degenerated from its primitive and divine 
simplicity. It is further necessary to show under 
this head, what was the fsite of the pure laws and 
doctrines of Christianity ; how they were inter, 
preted and explained ; how they were defended 
against the enemies of the gospel ; how they were 
corrupted and adulterated by the ignorance and li« 
centiousness of men. And, finally, it will be prop- 
er to inquire here, how &r the lives and manners 
of christians have been conformable to the dictates 
of these sacred laws, and the influence that these 
sublime doctrines ought to have upon the hearts 
of men ; as also to examine the rules of discipline 
prescribed by the spiritual governors of the church, 
in order to correct and restrain the vices and irreg- 
ularities of its members. 
TI1MI7, the z. The human lawsj that constitute a part of ec- 

Kistory or its * 

clesiastical government, consist in precepts con- 
cerning the external worship of the Deity, and in 
certain rites, either confirmed by custom' or intro- 
duced by positive and express authority. Mites 
and ceremonies regard reli^on either directly or m- 
dtreetly ; by the former, we understand those that 
are used in the inunediate worship of the Supreme 
Being, whether in public or in private ; by the 
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latter, such pious and decent institutions as, beside 
direct acts ctf wor^ip, have obtained in the church. 
This part of sacred history is of a vast extent, both 
on account of die great diversity of these ceremo- 
mes, and the frequent changes and modifications 
through which they have passed. This con^der- 
ation will justify our treating them with brevity, 
in a work which is only designed as a compendia 
ous view of Eccledastical History. 

XL As bodies politic are sometimes distracted ][|»^ ^ 
with wars and seditions, so has the christian church, JiSI^^^- 
though designed to be the mansion of chari^ and 
concord, been unhappily perplexed by intestine 
divisions, occasioned sometimes by points of doc- 
trine, at others by a variety of sentiments about 
certain rites and ceremonies. The principal au- 
thors of these divisions have been stigmatized with 
the tide of heretics^ and tiieir peculiar opinions of 
consequence distinguished by the appellation of 
heresies^ The nature therefwe and progress of 
these intestine divisions or heresies are to be care- 
: fully unfolded ; and if this be done with ju^^ment 
and impartiality, it must prove useful and interest- 
ing in the highest degree, though at the same time 
it must be observed, that no branch of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History is so painful and difSicult, on account 
of the sagacity, candour, and application that it re- 
quires, in order to its being treated in a satisfacto- 
ry manner. The difficulty of arriving at the truth, 

O^* b A term innocent in iti primitive aignifiofttioiiy thoagh become 
edious by the enormitj of some errors, to which it hai been applied, and 
alio by the ase ibat baa been made of it, to Teat the roaUgnitr oCenthti- 
siasls and bigot*. 
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in researches of this nature, is extreme, on account 
of the injurious treatment that has been shown to 
the heads of religious sects, and the unfidr repre- 
sentations that have been made of their tenets and 
opinions ; and this difficulty has been considerably 
augmented by this particular circumstance, that 
the greatest part of the writings of those who were 
branded with the name of heretics have not reach* 
ed our dmes. It is therefore the duty of a candid 
historian to avoid attaching to this term the invid- 
ious sense in which it is too often used, since it is 
the invective of all contending parties, and is em- 
ployed against truth as frequently as against error. 
The wisest method here is to take the word heretie 
in its general signification, as denoting a person, 
who, either directly or indirecdy, has been the oc- 
casion of exciting divisions and dissensions amoag 
christians. 
ID tiotinr xn- After thus considering what constitutes the 
j^«or|^^«aitt mo/rerofEcclesiastical History, it will be proper to 
£ISSi'°^ bestow a few thoughts on the manner of treating 
^^^^"'^ it, as this is a point of too much importance not to 
deserve a moment's attention. And here we may 
observe, that in order to render both the external 
and internal history of the church truly interesting 
and useful, it is absolutely necessary to trace ef- 
fects to their causes, and to connect events with 
the cireumstances, views, principles, and instru- 
ments that have contributed to their existence. A 
bare recital of &cts can at best but enrich the mem- 
ary^ and furnish a certain degree of amusement ; 
but die historian, who enters into the secret springs 
that direct the course of outward events, and views 
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diings in their various relations, connections, and 
tendencies, gives thus a proper exercise to the 
judgment of the reader, and administers, on many 
occasions, the most useful lessons of wisdom and 
prudence. It is true, a high degree of caution is 
to be observed here, lest, in disclosing the secret 
springs of public events, we substitute imaginary- 
causes in the place of real, and attribute the actions 
of men to principles they never professed. 

xm. In order to discover the secret causes of pub- 
lic events, some general succours are to be deriv- ^"J^ "J 
cd from the history of the times in which they hap- ^""^ 
pened, and the testimonies of the authors by whom 
they are recorded. But beside these, a consider- 
able acquaintance with human nature^ founded on 
long observation and experience, is singularly use- 
fiil in researches of this kind. The historian, who 
has acquired a competent knowledge of the views 
that occupy the generality of men, who has stud- 
ied a great variety of characters, and attentively 
observed the force and violence of human pas- 
aons, together with the infirmities and contradic* 
tions they produce in the conduct of life, will find, 
in this knowledge, a key to the secret reasons and 
motives which gave rise to many of the most im- 
portant events of ancient times. A knowledge 
also of the manners and opinions of the persons con- 
cerned in the events that are related, will contrib- 
ute much to lead us to the true origin of things. 

XIV. There are, however, beside these general mok pntieii. 
Views, particular considerations, which will assist g^£^^ 
us still further in tracing up to their true causes S^/Si 
the various events of sacred history. We must, 
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for example, in the external lustoiy of tfaeclnircfa, 
attend carefully to two things ; ^rff, to tbe-politi* 
cal state of diose kingdoms and nations m wfakh 
the dnistian religion has been embnu^ed or rejects 
cd ; and secondly y to dieir reUgioiis state, L e. die 
opinions they have entertained concemiiig the di« 
Tine nature, and the Trorriiip that is to headdress* 
edtohim. For we shall then perceive, with more 
certainty and less difficulty, the reasons of the differ- 
ent reception ChristianiQr has met with in diflferent 
nations, when we are acquainted with the respect- 
ive forms of civil government, the political maxims^ 
and the public forms of religion that prevailed in 
those countries and in those periods of time in 
wliich die gospel received encouragement, or met 
with opposition, 
•nd in III in. xv. Witfa rcspcct to thc miemai history of the 
' churchy nothing is more adapted to lay open to 
view the hidden springs of its various changes, 
dian an acquaintance widi the history of kaming 
cmd phdosophy in the times of old. For it is cer- 
. tsdn, that human learning and philosophy have, in 
all times, pretended to modify the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and that these pretensions have ex- 
tended further than bdongs to the province of fM- 
iosophy on the one hand, or is conastent witfa the 
purity and simplicity fJL the gospel on the other* 
it may also be observed, tiiat a knowledge of the 
forms of dvil government, and of the superstidoiis 
rites and institutions of ancient times, is not only 
useful, as we renuu-ked above, to iUustrate several 
Ihings in the external history of the church, but 
akoto render a satisfactory account of hs wicmal 
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vmMtkmsrboth in pomt of doctrine and wocditp* 
For Ae gemus cf human laws and the maTinw of 
dvik nikn have undoablediy had a great inftii* 
enoe in forming tlie oonsdtutiaa oi the chnrch ; 
and even its spiritual leaders have, in too mmf 
instances, fixim an ilL judged pnidence, modeUed 
its discipline and woraUp sAer the ancient super- 
stitions. 

xwL We camiot be at any loss to know the Jll^'^teU 
sources fiom whence this important knowledge m^^Sf 
is to be derived. The best writers of eveiy 9fgt^ ^ 
who make mention of ecdeaiastical a£dra, and par- 
ticularly those who were contemporary with the 
events they rebte, are to be carefiiUy consulted ; 
»nce it is finom credible testimonies and respects^ 
ble authorities that history derives a aoUdand per* 
manent foundation* Our esteem for those writ- 
ess, who may be considered as the sources of 
Ustorical knowledge, oug^ not however to lead us 
to treat with neg^t the historians and annalists^ 
nho have already made use of those origind rec- 
ords; since it betrays a focdish sort of vanity to 
reject the advantages that may be derived from 
die succours and labours of those who have pre<- 
ceded us in their endeavours to cast l^^ht upon 
matters that have been for many ages covered witk 
obscurity.^ 

xvn. From all this we shall easily d»cem the ^^^jj^"^ 
that are essential to a good writer of ^^*^' 



that are essential to a good 

« The Tarioas writers of Ccclesiaitical History are enumerated by Sever. 
Walt. Slntoratf ift luaiVa^2«tiMi KStHriig CkrUHan^, published at Lunen* 
biug io 4to. IB the >«av I69d ; and bj Caap. Saaittanq^ io hia ^i^roAw- 

fi9 ad Mitoriam BcdetiMticamf nngidasgue ejut partes. 
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Ecclesiastical Hisioiy. Hb knowledge of human 
aflbffs must be conaderable, and his learning exten* 
sive. He must be endowed with a spirit of obser* 
vaticm and sagacity ; a habit of reasoning with evi- 
dence and facility ; a faithful memory; and a judg- 
ment matured by experience, and strengthened by 
exercise. Such are the intellectual endowments 
that are required in the character of a good histo* 
rian ; and the moral qualities that are necessary to 
complete it, are, a persevering and inflexible at- 
tachment to truth and virtue, a freedom from the 
servitude of prejudice and passion, and a laborious 
and patient turn of mind* 
An uiiontti xvnL Thosc who undertake to write the histo- 

must be ftee f» t i_ • • 

ry of the christian church are exposed to receive 
a bias finom three different sources, from times^ 
persons^ and opinims. The Hmesj in which we 
live, have oft^i so great an influence on our man- 
ner of judging, as to make us ccxisider the events 
which happen in our days, as a rule by which we 
are to estimate the probability or evidence of 
thqse that are recorded in the history of pastages« 
The persons, on whose testimonies we think we 
have reason to depend, acquire an imperceptible 
authority over our sentiments, that too frequent- 
ly seduces us lo adopt their errors, especially if 
these persons have been distinguished by eminent 
degrees of sanctity and virtue- And an attach* 
ment to favourite o;&mioi» leads authors sometimes 
to pervert, or at least to modify, facts in favour 
of those who have embraced these opinions, or to 
the disadvantage of such as have opposed them. 
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These kinds of seduction are so much the men 
dangerous, as those whom they deceive are, in in- 
numerable, cases, insensible of dieir delusion, and 
of the fiilse refM-esentations of things to which it 
leads them. It is not necessary to observe the 
solemn obligations that bind an historian to guard 
agsunst these three sources of error with the most 
delicate circumspection, and the most scrupulous 
attention. 

ax. It is well known nevertheless how &r cede- The dAet.^ 
aastical historians, in all ages, have departed from ^^^SEJ;^ 
these rules, and from others of equal evidence and 
importance. For not to mention those who lay 
claim to a high rank among the writers' of history 
in consequence of a happy memory, loaded with 
an ample heap of materials, nor those whose pens 
are rather guided by sordid views of interest than 
by a generous love of truth, it is but too evident, 
how few in number the unprejudiced and impartial 
historians are, whom neither the influence of the 
sect to which they belong, nor the venerable and 
imposing names of antiquity, nor the si»rit of the 
times and the torrent of prevailing opunony can 
turn aside from the obstinate purauit of truth alone. 
In the present age, more especially, the spirit of 
the times and the influence of predominant opin- 
ions, have gained with many an incredible ascend* 
ant. Hence we find frequently in the writings even 
of learned men such wretched arguments as these ; 
Such an opiman is true; therefore it must ofntces- 
Mtyhave been adopted by the primitive christians. 
Christ has commanded tis to live in such a manner; 
therefore it is undoubtedly certamy that the christ- 
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ians of ancient tmtg lived to*. A cerUm cusUm 
does not take place now; there/ire it did notpre^ 
vail informer times. 
The tdvinta. XX. If thosc who applv themselves to the com* 

ce« that mult * *. ^^ 

»>g£|^ position ofEcclesiasticalHistorybe careful to avoid 
SLi^Jir^' the souroeaof error mentioned above, their labours 
will be eminendy useful to mankindtand moirte^ 
pecially to those who are called to the important 
office of instructing othersin the sacred truthsand 
duties of Christianity. The history of the church 
presents to our view a variety of objects tfiat are 
every way adapted to confirm our fidth. When 
we contemplate here the discouraging obstacles^ 
the united effiirts of kingdoms and entires, and 
the dreadfiil calamities which Chrktianity, in its 
very infitncy, was obliged to encounter, and over 
which it gained an immortal victory, this will be 
sufficient to fortify its true and zealous professors 
against all the threats, cavils, and stratagems of pro- 
fane and impious men. The great and shining 
examples also, which, display their lustre, more or 
less, in ev^ period of the christian history, must 
have an admimble tendency to inflame our p iety 
and to excite, even in the coldest and most insen* 
aible hearts, the love of God and virtue* Those 
amasing revolutions and events that distinguished 
every age of the church, and often seemed to arise 
from small beginnings, and causes of little conse- 
quence, proclaim, with a solemn and respectable 
voice, the emjure <^ Providence, and also the in* 
constancy and vanity of human things* And, 
among die many advantages that arise froin the 
study of £cckais8tical History, it.is none of the 
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feast, that we shall see therein the origin and occa- 
sbns of those ridiculous rites, absurd opinions, 
Iboiish superstitions, and pernicious errors, with 
which Christianity is yet disfigured in too many 
parts of the world. This knowledge will naturally 
lead us to a view of the truth in its beautlfol sim- 
^ity, will engage us to lore it, and render us zeal- 
ous in its defence ; not to mention the pleasure and 
salis&ction that we must feel in researches and dis- 
ooreries cS such m interesting kind# 

no. They, mcvct eqiecidy, who are appointed jj* »«i«»- 
to instruct the youth in the puUic universities, as 
dso such as are set apart for the service of the 
church, will derive from this study the most usefiil 
lessons of wisdom and prudence, to direct them in 
the dischaiige of their reflective offices. On the 
one hand, the inconsiderate zeal and temeri^ of 
iitfaers, and the pemiciousconsequences with which 
they have been attended, win teach circumspection; 
and in the mistakes into which even men of eminent 
merit and atnUities have ftUen, diey will (rflen see 
the things they are obliged to avoids and the sacri- 
ices it wil be prudent to ms^, in order to main- 
tain peace and cono(»tl in the church ; ontheoth- 
er, illustrious exan^les and salutaiy measures will 
hold finlh to them a r^ of conduct, a lamp to ^w 
them the paths they must pursue* It may be further 
observed, that, if we except the arms which scrq^ 
ture aad reason furnish against superstition and er* 
ror, thereis nodiing that will enable us to combat 
them with more efficacy dian the view of their de^ 
pkraUe effects, as they are represented to us in the 
history of (the chtirclu bwouklbeencHesstoenu- 
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merate all the advantages that result from the study 
of Ecclesiastical History; experience alone can dis- 
play these in all their extent ; nor shall we mention 
the benefits that may be derived from it by those 
who have turned their views to other sciences than 
that of theology, and its more peculiar utility to such 
as are engaged in the study of the civil law. AU 
this would lead us too fer from our present design, 
ne MM xm. As the history of the church is external or 
j^SSed internal, so the manner of treating it must be suit* 
SSri "^ ed to that division. As to the first, when the nar- 
ration is long, and the thread of the history runs 
through a great number of ages, it is proper to 
divide it into certain periods, which will give the 
reader time to breathe, assist memory, and also in- 
troduce a certain method and order into the work. 
/ In the following history the usual division into cen- 
turies is adopted preferably to all others, because 
most generally liked ; though it be attended with 
difficulties and inconveniences. 

xxm. A con^derable part of these inconvenien- 
ces will be however removed, if, beside this small- 
er division into centuries, we adopt a larger one, 
and divide the space of time that elapsed between 
the birth of Christ and our days into certain grand 
periods, that are distinguished -by signal revolu- 
tions or remarkable events. It is on this account 
that we have judged it expedient to comprehend 
the following history in Four Books, that will take 
in four remarkable periods ; tiie First will be em- 
ployed in exhibiting the state and vicissitudes of 
the christian church, from its commencement to 
the time of Constantine the Great The Second 
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will comprehend the period diat eictends fix>in the 
reigo of Constaiitine to that of Charlemagne, 
which produced such a remarkable change in the 
&ce of Europe. The Third will contain the Histo- 
ry of the Church, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the memo(rable period when Luther arose in Ger- 
many to oppose the tyranny of Rome, and to deliv* 
er divine truth from the darkness that covered it 
And the Fourth will carry down the same his- ; 
tory, fit)m the rise of Luther to the present times. 

zxiv. We have seen above, that the sphere of 
Ecclesiastical History is extensive, that it compre- 
hends a great variety of objects, and embraces po- 
litical as well as reli^ous matters, so far as the 
former are related to the latter, either as causes or 
eflfects. But however great the diversity of these 
objects may be, they are closely connected ; and it 
is the particular business of an ecclesiastical histo* 
rian to observe a method that will show this con- 
nection in the most conspicuous point of view, and 
fenn into one regular whole a variety of parts that 
seem heterogeneous and discordant. Different 
writers have followed here different methods, ac- 
cording to the diversity of their views and their 
peculiar manner of thinking. The order I have 
observed will be seen above in that part of this 
miroductionj which treats of the subject matter of 
Ecclesiastical H&tory ; the mention of it is thefe- 
fore omitted here, to avoid unnecessary repetitions. 
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BOOK I. 



^QirrADiBiv not aiiwtT of mi ooufTuii aroROi noM us riBt»T kjib to tul time 
or camTjMTtsM tub ckeat. 



PART I. 

OQMFBSBElfDIINO THE EXTERNAL HISTORT OF THE CHCECtf. 

CHAPTER L 

C0MCEBKIK6 THE CIVIL AND BELIOIOUS' STATE OF THE WOULD AT 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

L A GREAT part of the world \ras become subject cent.l 
to the Roman empire, when Jesus Christ made his --^"^ '* 
appearance upon earth. The remoter nations ^r^' 
which had submitted to the yoke of this mighty '~ 
empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors 
invested with temporary commissions, or by their 
own princes and laws, in subordination to the re- 
public, whose sovereignty was to be acknowledg- 
ed, and from which the conquered kings that were 
continued in their dominions, derived their bor* 
rowed majesty. At the same time the Roman 
people and their venerable senate, though they had 
not lost all shadow of liberty, were yet, in reality, 
reduced to a state of servile submission to Augus« 
tus Cesar, who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood* 
shed, had proceeded to an enormous degree of 
power, and united in his own person the pompous 
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GENT. L tides d emperor J sovereign, pontiff, censor, tribune 
■^^""^ '• of the people, proconsul ; in a wcHtl, all the great 

offices of die state.* 
The ineoofe. n. The Romsn government, considered both 
imBokd with respect to its form, and its laws, was certain- 
rupt admiS ty mild aud equitable.^ But the injustice and av« 
mt^mu^ arice of the pretors and proomsuls, and the ambi- 
tious lust of conquest tuad dominion, which was 
the predominant passion of the Roman people, to* 
gether with the rapacious proceedings of the pub- 
Ucans, by whom the taxes of the empire were lev* 
ied, were the occasions of perpetual tumults and 
unsupportaUe grievances. And among the many 
evils that arose from thence we jusdy reckon the 
formidable armies, that were necessary to support 
these extortions in the provinces, and the civil wars 
which frequendy broke out between the oppressed 
nations and their haughty conquerors. 
Hie aiimma. m. It must, at thc samc time, be acknowledged^ 
M te^ £ that this supreme dominion oi one people, or rath* 
^""^ er of one man, over so many kingdoms, was at- 
tended with many considerable advantages to man* 
kind in general, and to the propagation and ad* 
vancement of Christianity in particular. For, by 
the means of this almost universal empire, many 
nations, different in their language and in their 
manners, were united more inUmately together in 
social intercourse. Hence a passage was opened 
to the remotest countries, by the communications 
which the Romans formed between the conquered 
provinces.* Hence also the nations, whose man* 

• See for this purpose the leitrned vork of Augustm CAropianus, en* 
titled* De officio etpoteatate Magittratuum Romanorum et jwrittUcti' 
Me, lib. I. cap. i. p. 3, 4» ke. Genens, 1785, in 4to. 

b See Moyle's Ettrnf on the ConoHtution of the Roman Cfovemmeat, 
in the posthumous vorks of that author, toL L p. 1— 48, as also Scip. 
Maffaei Verona Uhutntta, lib. ii. p. 65. 

« See, for a further illustration of this matter, Metoire dee grande 
chemne de PEmfirc JSomahif par Micol. Borpcr, printed in, the ^ear 
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iiers were savage and bartiarons, were diriltsed by am.i. 
the laws and commerce of the Romans. And by '"""^ '' 
this, in short, the benign influence of letters and 
pfaSosophy was spread alM*oad in countries which 
had lain before uncter die darkest ignorance. All 
this contributed, no doubt, in a singular manner, 
to &cilitate the progress of the gospel, Mid to . 
crown die labours of its first mimalers andheralds ^ 
with success.^ 

XV. The Roman empire, at the birth <^ Christ, ^ 
was less agitated by wars and tumults, than it had p«^ 
been for many years before. For, though I can* 
not assent to the opinion oi those who, following 
the account of Orosius, maintain, that the temple 
of Janus was then shut, and that wars and discorda 
absolutely ceased throughout the world ;• yet it is 
certain, diat die period, in which our Saviour de- 
scended upon earth, may be jusdy styled the pa^ 
cific agCj if we compare it with the precec&ig 
times.' And indeed, the tranquillity, that then 
reigned, was necessary to enable the ministers of 
Clmst to execute, with success, their sublinie 
commission to the human race. 

y. The want cS. ancient recoids itenders it im-> '^jg^^ 
possible to say any thing aatisfectory or certain « 
concerning the state of those nations, who did not 
receive the Roman yoke ; nor indeed is their his* 
tory essential to our present purpose. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, with respect to them, that those 
who inhabited the eastern regions were strangers 
to the sweets of liberty, and groaned under the 

17S8. See also the very learned Everard 0tto» De tutelawirttmpub' 
Ucarum^ part ii. p. 314. 

< Origeot among others, makes partienlar mention of this, in the sec- 
ond book of his answer to CeUus, p. 7% of the Cambridge edition.. 

• See Jo. MaMOni Tempkim Jatd^ Chmt9 nMwnH^rrftrtiUm^ B«l- 
tfrodamiy 1706. 
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cEirr.i. burden of an oppressive yoke. Thb, their soft- 
^^^^ '* ness and efieminacy, both in pmntof manners and 
bodily constitution, contributed to make them sup- 
port with an unmanly patience ; and even the re- 
, ligion they professed rivetted their chains. On 
the contrary, the northern nations enjoyed, in their 
frozen dwellings, the blessings of sacred freedom, 
which their government, their religion, a robust 
and vigorous frame of body and spirit, derived 
fr(Hn the inclemency and severity of their climate, 
all united to preserve and maintain.' 
AH wBk in Ti. All these nations lived in the practice of the 
most abominable superstitions. For though the 
notion of one Supreme Being was not entirely ef- 
&ced in the human mind, but showed itself fre- 
quently, even through the darkness of the grossest 
idolatry ; yet all nations, except that of the Jews, 
acknowledged a number of governing powers, 
whom they called gods, and one or more of which 
they supposed to preside over each particular prov* 
ince or people. They worshipped these fictitious 
deities with various rites ; they considered them 
as widely diflferent from each other in sex, and 
power, in their nature, and also in their respective 
offices, and they appeased them by a multiplicity 
of ceremonies and offerings, in order to obtain 
their protection and &vour. So that, however dif- 
ferent the degrees of enormiQ^ might be, with 
whidi this absurd and impious theology appeared 
in different countries ; yet there was no nation, 
whose sacred rites and whose religious worship did 
not discover a manifest abuse of reason, and very 
striking marks of extravagance and folly. 

' Fere itagve imperia, aays Seneeaj penei eoifuere populot, qui «»»- 
ore c^lo utuntttr ; in frigora, teptentrionemque vergewtUmt immantueta 
ingenia nmt, ut ait poeta, tuoque simillinu cc&lo. Seneca De ira, lib. 
'1. cap. xvi. torn. i. 0pp. JCeHt. Gronovii. 
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▼n. Every nation then had its respective gods, cemt.l 
over which presided one more excellent than the J^^^ '' 
rest ; yet in such a nuuiner, that this supreme deity JJ^Jgi*^ 
ivas himself controlled by the rigid empire of the 
&tes, or what the philosophers cSiled eternal neces- 
sitt/. The gods of the east were different from those 
of the Gauls, the Germans, and the other northern 
nations. The Grecian divinities differed widely 
from those of the Egyptians, who deified plants, 
animals, and a great variety of die productions both 
of nature and artJ Each people also had their 
own particular manner of worshipping and appeas- 
ing Aeir respective deities, entirely different from 
the sacred rites of other countries. In process of 
time, however, the Greeks and Romans grew as 
ambitious in their reli^ous pretensions, as in their 
political claims. They maintained that their gods, 
though under dififerent names, were the objects of 
religious worship in all nations, and therefore they 
gave the names of their deities to those of othar 
countries-'^ This pretension, whether supported 
by ignorance or other means, introduced inex* 

c See Uie diaeoune of AtbaD«aiiu» entitled, OrattQ contra Gentei, in 
the fint vokune of hit worka. 

0^ h This fiiot renders a satisfketory aeeoont of the vast number of 
godi who bore the name of Jupiter, and the multitudet that paased 
under those of Meroury, Venus, Hereules, Jnno, he. The Greeki» 
when they fimnd, in other eoantries» deities that resemMed their ovn» 
ftnmdtA the worshippers of these foreign gods* that their deities were 
Ike same that were honoared in Greeoe» and wme^ indeed* eonvineed 
themselTes that this was the ease. In eonseqaenee of thi% the Greeks 
gave the names of their gods to thoie of other nations, and the Romans 
in this followed their example. Henee we find the names of Jupiter^ 
Mars, Mereory, Venus, fcc. frequently mentioned in the more recent 
monuments and inaeriptions which have been found among the Gaols 
and Germans, though the ancient inhabiUnto of those countries worship- 
ped no gods under such denominations. I cannot think that this roetliod 
of the Greeks and Romans has introduced so much confusion into my- 
thology as Dr. ]^[osheim here imagines. If indeed ther^M|^ resem*; 
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PARI 1. 



CENT. I. pressible darkness and perplexity into the history 

of the ancient superstitions, and has been also the 

occasion of innumerable errors in the writings of 

the learned. 

Mo ^m nor ^™- ^^^ thing, indeed, which at first sight ap- 



^.janJb^"**" pears very remarkable, is, Aat this variety of relig- 
*^"jkS^'*^ ions and of gods neither produced wars nor dis- 
sensions among the different nations, the Egyptians 
excepted.* Nor is it, perhaps, necessary to excejrf; 
even them, since their wars undertaken for their 
gods cannot be looked upon with propriety as 
wholly of a religious nature.^ Each nation suffer- 
ed its neighbours to follow their own method of 
worship, to adore their own gods, to enjoy their 
own rites and ceremonies, and discovered no sort 
of displeasure at their diversity of sentiments in 
religious matters. There is, however, little won- 
derful in this spirit of mutual toleration, when wc 
consider that they all looked upon the world as 
one great empire, divided into various provinces, 
over every one of which a certain order of divini- 

blanee between the Greek and Roman deities, and those of other nations^ 
and if the names of the deities of the former had been giTen to those of 
the latter id an arbitrary and undistinguishable msDner» the reflection 
of oar historian would be undeniably true. But it has been alleged by 
many learned men, and that vith a high degree of [probability, that the 
principal deities of all nations resembled each otiier extremely in their 
essential characters ; and, if so^ their receiving the same names could 
not introduce much confusion into mythology, since they vere probably 
derived from one common soorce. If the Thor of the anient Celts 
vas the same in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks and Romans, where was the impro^ely of giving the same 
name? 

i There are ingenious things to be found upon this head in the Espo^ 
Mo Men946 Iriac^e of Pignorius, p. 41. 

OC/" k The religious wars of the Egyptians were not undertaken to 
compel others to adopt their worship, but to avenge the slaughter that 
was made of their gods, viz. crocodiles, &c. by the neighbouring na- 
tions. Thny were not offended at their neighbours for serving other 
divinities, but could not bear that they should put theirs to death. 
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ties presided ; and that, therefore, none coiild be- cemt.l 
hold with contempt the gods of other nations, or 
fofTce strangers to pay homage to theirs. The 
Romans exercised this toleration in the amplest 
manner. For though they would not allow any 
changes to be made in the religions that were pub- 
licly professed in the empire, nor any new form 
oi worship to be openly introduced; yet they 
granted to their citizens a full liberty of observing, 
in private, the sacred rites of other nations, and of 
honouring foreign deities, whose worship contain* 
ed nothing inconsistent with the interests and laws 
of the republic, with feasts, temples, consecrated 
groves, and such like testimonies of homage and 
lespecL^ 

DL The deities of almost all nations were either 
ancient heroes, renowned for noble exploits and 
worthy deeds, or kings and generals who had 
founded empires, or women become illustrious by 
remarkable actions or useful inventions. Th^ 
merit of these distingubhed and eminent persons, 
contemplated by their posterity with an enthusi- 
astic gratitude, was the reason of their being exalt- 
ed to celestial honours. The natural world fur- 
nisbed another kind of deities, that were added to 
these by some nations. And as the sun, moon, 
and stars shine forth with a lustre superior to that 
of ail other material beings ; so it is certain that 
they particularly attracted the attention of mankind^ 
and received religious homage from almost all the 
nations of the world."* From these beings of a 

1 See eoneerning this interetting fubject, a veiy earioat and learned 
treatise of the fiimoas Byoekershoeek, entitled, DisterUUU de eultu 
peregrmdg reUgvnds apud Rwtano: This dissertation is to be found 
in the Oputcuia of that excellent author, which were published at Ley* 
den in 4to. in the year 1719. 

(j;y B The ingenious editor of the Buins of Dalbee has pfen us, in 
the pre&ee to that noble work, a very curious aeeount of the origin of 
the religiotis worship that was offered to the heaTenly bodies by the 
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nobler kind, idolatry descended into an enormous 
multiplication of inferior powers i so that in many 
countries, mountains, trees, and rivers, the eardi| 
the sea, and the winds, nay, even virtues, vices, and 
diseases had their shrines attended by devout and 
zealous worshippers," 
2S J3^ X. These deities were honoured with rites and 
SSefc sacrifices of various kinds, according to their re* 
qpective nature and offices."" The rites used in 
their worship were absurd and ridiculous, and fre- 
quently cruel and obscene. Most nations (^ered 
animals, and some proceeded to the en(xmity of 
human sacrifices. As to their prayers, they were 
void of piety and sense,. both with respect to their 
matter and their form.^ Ponti&, priests, and min** 
isters, distributed into several classes, presided in 
this strange worship, and were appointed to pre* 
vent disGurder in the perfcxmance of the sacred 
rites. This order which was sui^x)8ed to be dis- 
tinguished by an immediate intercourse and friend- 

Syrians and Arabians. In those uncomfortable desertB, where the dat/ 
presents nothing to the view, but the unrform, tedious, and melaneholy 
prospeet of barren sands, the nig-ht discloses a most delightful and mag- 
nificent spectKle, and appears arrayed with charms of the most attrac- 
tive kind ; for the most part uneloaded and serene, it exhibits to the 
wondering eye the hoit 9fheaven^ in alJ their amazing Taricty and glory. 
In the view of this stupendous scene, the transition from admimtion to 
' idolatry was too easy to uninstrueted minds; and a people, whose eli* 
mate offered no beauties to contempUite but those of the firmamentt 
wovld naturally look thither for the objects of their worship. Tbe/orm 
of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of the Syrians; and Mr. 
Wood ingeniously attributes this to that smiling and variegated scene 
of mountains. Tallies, rivers, groves, woods, and fountains, whteh the 
transported imagination, in the midst of its pleasing astonishment, sup- 
posed to be the seats of invisible deities. See a further account of thia 
. matter in the elegant work above mentioned. 

■ See the learned work of J. G. Yossins, De IdololatHa, 
• See J. Saubertus, De iacriJUiu vetenm. Lug. Bat 1699. 
vSee M. BroueHusaNiedeek, De a€krathmbu9veterwnf9pukniM^ 
printed at Utrecht, in 8vo. in the year 1711. 
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ship With the gods, abused their authority in the cent.l 
basest iiKiiiner, to deceive an ignorant and wretch- ^^"^^ '' 
ed people. 

XL The religious worship we have now been consmd t» 
comadering, was confined tostated timesand places. ^pi^ 
The statues and other representations of the gods 
were plaoed in the temples,^ and supposed to be 
animated in an incomprehensible manner. For 
the votaries of these fictitious deities, however des- 
titute they might be of reason in other respects, 
avoided carefully the imputation of worshipping 
inanimate beings, such as brass, wood, and stone, 
and therefin^ pretended that the divinity, repre- 
sented by the statue, was really present in it, if 
the dedication was duly and properly made/ 

xn. But, beside the public worship of die gods, Mymm. 
to which all without exception were admitted, 
Acre were certain religious institutions and rites 
celelx^ed in secret by the Greeks and several 
eastern nations, to which a very small number were 
allowed access. These were commonly called 
mysteries; and the persons who desired to be in- 
itiated therein, were obliged previously to exhibit 
satis&ctory proofs of their fideli^ and patience, 
by passing through vmrious trials and ceremonies 
of the most dis^reeable kind. The secret of 
these institutions was kept in the strictest mannef, 
as the initiated could not reveal any thing that 
passed in them without exposing their lives to the 
most imminent danger;' and that is the reason 

(^ 4 Some natiODS were -without temples, such as the Persians, Gauls, 
Germmos, and Bretons, who performed their religious worship in the 
«pcn air, or in the shady retreats of conseented grovea. 

* See Amobitu adv. GenteM, lib. ▼!. p. S54, aeeordingtothe edition of 
Heraldaa. See also Augustin 2fe civitate Dei, lib. tii cap. xxxiii. and 
the MSaopog9n of the emperor Julian, p. 361, according to the edition 
flfSpanheim. 

• See CbrfcaoQ on the lAtUrgiety $!▼•?• 36, as also Meursius, De 
pytierna Elewimu. 
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amT.i. why, at this time, we are so little acquainted with 
the true nature and the real design of these hidden 
rites* It is however well known, that, in some of 
those mysteries^ many things were transacted that 
were contrary both to real modesty and outward 
decency. And indeed, from the whole of the pagan 
rites, the intelligent few might easily learn, that 
tlie divinities generally worshipped, were rather 
men famous for their vices, than distinguished by 
virtuous and worthy deeds/ 
Mb tendmr xm. It is at least certain, that this religion had not 
to ]»«»i«ii ^ j^^^ influence toward the exciting or nourish- 
ing solid and true virtue in the minds of men. 
For the gods and goddesses, to whom public horn- 
age was paid, exhibited to their worshippers rath- 
er examples of egr^ous crimes, than of useful 
and illustrious virtues."" The gods, moreover, were 
esteemed superior to men in power and immortal- 
ity ; but in every thing else, tiiey were considered 
as tiieir equals. The priests were litde solicitous 
to animate die people to a virtuous conduct, either 
by their precepts or their example; nay, they 
plainly enough declared, that all that was essential 
to the true worship of the gods, was contained 
only in the rites and institutions which the people 
had received by tradition from their ancestors."^ 
And as to what regarded the rewards of virtue^ 

c See Cicero lUtput. Tutculan. lib. U. eap. xiii. 
■ There it a very remarkable passage to this purpose in the Tristia 
of Ovid, book the second, beginning at line S87. 

*<tvis loeiueittanpluaiigtMtior? tueeiiiioqiieTile^ 

In colpam li qiMe est ingeniiMa mam. 
Cinn siBterit Jofb nde s Jovli Mncnnei to aie^ 
<tMm iMdtBS BOMtiei feacBt Uie Deiu. 
loiatempiafQbilii^ 



FaUade oontpecta, Datum de crimine viqiD 
flmtuleric qnaie^ qmeiet Ecktboaittm.*' 
^ See Barbe^rac'a preface to his French transfaition of PaflTendorf'a 
System of the Law gfj^atwre and Maiom, $ ▼!. p. 2i, of the Ust editioo. 
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and the punishment of vice after this [xcsent life, csirr. l 
the general notions were partly uncertain, part- ^^^^ '' 
ly licentious, and often more proper to adminis- 
ter indulgence to vice, than encouragement to vir- 
tue* Hence the wiser part of mankind, about the 
time of Christ's birth, looked upon this whole 
system of religion as a just object of ridicule and 
contempt. 

XIV. The consequences of this wretched theolo* 
gy were a universal corruption o£ manners, which S*< 
discovered itself in the impunity of the most flagi«< 
tious crimes.* Juvenal and Persius among the 
Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks, bear testi- 
mony to the justice ci this heavy accusation. It 
is also well known, that no pubUc law prohibited 
the sports of the gladiators, the exercise of unnat- 
ural lusts, the licentiousness of divorce, the custom 
c^ exposing infants, and of procuring abortionsp 
nor the fitMitless atrocity of consecrating publicly 
stews and brothels to certain divinities.^ 

xw. Such as were not sunk in an unaccountable ^^"^^ 
and brutish stupidity, perceived the deformity oi^^^^ 
these religious systems. To these the crsAywuim. 
priests addressed two considerations, to prevent 
their incredulity, and to dispel their doubts. The 
first was drawn from the miracles and prodigies 
which they pretended were daily wrought in the 
temples, before the statues of the gods and the 
heroes that were placed there; and the second 

* The eorrapt manoen of thoae vho by in the darkness of idohitry 
are described, in an ample and affeeting manner, in the first ef Cyprian'a 
episties. See also on this snbjeet Gomel. Adami BxereUado de nuUif 
Xonumorum ante pradicattonem Evan^eHi mofibtu. This b the fifth 
discourse of a collection published bj that leai'ned writer at GroningeOy 
1712, in 4to. 

7 See Dr. John Lebml's excellent account of the reUgioos sentiments, 
moral conduct, and future prospects of the pagans, in hb large work enr 
titled. The AdvaTitageand ^ecesntu of the ChrUHan Mevelatimu 
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cEK-r. L was deduced from oracles and divination, by which 
,!*^j!l_L they maintained that the secrets of futurity were 
unfolded through the interposition of the gods* 
In both these points the cunning of the priests im- 
posed miserably upon tlie ignorance of the peo- 
ple ; * and if the discerning few saw the cheat, they 
were obliged, from a regard to their own safety, 
to laugh with caution, since the priests were even 
ready to accuse, before a raging and superstitious 
multitude, those who discovered their religious 
frauds, as rebels against the majesty of the immor- 
tal gods. 
Hie reBgiai zH. At thc time of Christ's appearance upon 
i^^^ earth, the religion of the Romans, as well as their 
arms, had extended itself through a great part of 
the world. This religion must be known to those 
who are acquainted with the Grecian superstitions.* 
In some things, indeed, it differs from them ; for 
the Romans, beside the institutions which Numa 
and others had invented with political views, add- 
ed several Italic and Hetrurian fictions to the Gre- 
cian fables, and gave also to the Egyptian deities 
a place'among their own.* 
The Bomam xvxL lu thc proviuccs subjectcd to the Roman 
thdrown rites sovcmment, there arose a new kmd of religion, 
T3? «S^ rarmed by a mixture of the ancient rites of the 
"^'* conquerednationswiththoseoftheRomans. These 
nations who, before their subjection, had their 
own gods, and their own particular religious insti- 
tutions, were persuaded by degrees, to admit into 
their worship a great number of the sacred rites 
and customs of their conquerors. The view of 
the Romans in this change, was not only to con- 
firm their authority by the powerful aid of relig- 
ion, but also to abolish the inhuman rites which 

« See Dionjsius Halioam. ^ntig. Bom, lib. vii. cap. Ixxii. p. W>t torn. 
I. Edit Hudson. 
« See Petit ad Uget MHeas, Ub. i. t4t i. p. 71. 
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were performed by many of the barbarous nations crjn . l 
who had received their yoke ; and thb change -I^-'% 
was effected partly by the prudence of the victors, 
pardy by the levity of the vanquished, and by their 
ambition to please their new masters. 

kvm. When, from the sacred rites of the ancient syMuofNy 
Romans, we pass to a review of the other religions ^n^t 
diat prevailed in the world, we shall find, that the ^^ 
most lemaiiLable may be properly divided into two 
classes, of which the one will comprehend the re- 
ligious systems which owe their existence to poKt- 
ical views ; and the other, those which seemed to 
have been formed for military purposes. In the 
former class may be ranked tfie religions of most 
oi the eastern nations, especially of the Persians, 
Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to have been . 
solely calculated for the preservation of the state, ' 
the supporting of the royal authority and grandeur, 
the maintenance of public peace, and the advance- 
ment of civil virtues. Under the miRtary class 
may be comprehended the reli^ous system of the 
northern nations ; since all the traditions that we 
find among the Germans, the Bretons, the Celts, 
and tfaie Goths, concerning their divinities, have a 
manifiest tendoicy to excite and nourish fortitude 
and ficrocity, an insensibility of danger, and a con- 
tempt of lUe. An attentive inquiry into the relig- 
ions of these respective nations, will abundantly 
verify what is here asserted. 

XIX None of these nations indeed, ever arrived ^JJ^^ 
at such an excess of universal barbarity and igno- J^wSlwa^ 
ranee, as not to have some discerning men among «iyti»«e«^»«. 
them, who were sensible of the extravagance of Till 
these religions. But of these sagacious observers, 
some were destitute of the weight and authority 
that were necessary to remedy these overgrown 
evils ; and others wanted the will to exert them- 
selves in such a glorious cause. And the truth 
is, none of them had wisdom equal to such a sol- 

VOL. I. 5 
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CENT. I. 
PART 1. 



emn and arduous enterprise. This appears mani-- 
festly from the laborious, but useless efforts <rf'some 
of the Greek and Rcmian philosophers against the 
vulgar superstitions. These venerable sages de- 
livered in their writings, many sublime things 
concerning the nature of God, and the duties in- 
cumbent upon men ; they disputed with sagacitjr 
against the popular religion ; but to all this th^ 
added such chimerical notions, and such absurd 
subtilties of their own, as may serve to convince us, 
that it belongs to God alone, and not to man, to 
reveal the truth without any mixture of impurity 
or error. 
Two kinds rf xsL About the time of Chrii^'s appearance upon 
PKn^Sdiit earth, there were two kinds <^ philosophy which 
o^vbirtib prevailed among the civilized nations. One waa 
the philosophy of the Greeks, adopled also by the 
Bomans ; and the other, that of the orientals, which 
bad a great number of votaries ui Persia, Syria, 
Chaldea, Egypt, and even among the Jews. The 
former was distmguished by the simple title oiphi" 
losopht/. The latter vw honoured with the mc»e 
pompous appellation of science or knowledge^ since 
those who embraced this latter sect pretended to 
be the restorers of the knowledge of God, which 
waslostintheworld."" The followers <tf both these 
systems, in consequence of vehement disputes and 
dissensions about several points, subdivided them- 
selves into a variety of sects. It is, however, to be 
observed^ that all the sects of the oriental philoso- 
phy deduced their various tenets firom one funda« 
mental princij^, which they held in common ; 
whereas die Greeks were much divided even about 
the first principles of science. 

ay ^ Tvm^Ugniom, in tbe Gredt aignifiet Bcimoem knowledge an' 
from beBM oame tha Ikle of gDOgtiet» wliioh this pretamptnooa teet 
ehdmed ai doe to th^ fluperior light and penetration in ditrine ttdn^. 

« St. Paul mentiona and eondemna both theae kinda of phikMophy; 
the Greek, ia the Epktle U the CelMMiam, iL 8, and the oriental, or 
{polity in the Fint EpUtU f 7¥hm%, H. 90. 
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As we shall have occasion hereafter to speak of cemt.l 
the <»iental philosophy, we shatt confine ourselves ?-^^TJ- 
here to the doctrines taught by the Grecian sages, 
and shall give some account rf the various sects 
Bito which they were divided. 

XXL Among the Grecian sects, tfiere were some someorte 
which declared openly against all religion ; and « 
others, who, though they acknowledge a deity, ^i^ 
and admitted a religion, yet cast a cloud over the 
truth, instead of exlubiting it in its genuine beauty 
and lustre. 

Of the former kind were the epicureans and 
academics. The epicureans maintained, '^that 
die world arose from chance; that the gods, whose 
existence they did ndt dare to deny, neither did, 
Bor coold, extend their providential care to human 
a&irs ; that the soul was mortal ; that pleasure^ 
was to be r egar d ed as the ultimate end of man ; 
and that virtue was neither wordr^ of esteem nor 
choice, but with a view to its attainment.'' The 
academics asserted the impossibility of arriving 
at truth, and held it uncertain, <* whether the gods 
existed or not ; whether the soul was mortal or 
immortal ; whether virtue were preferable to vice, 
or vice to virtue." These two sects, though Aey 
struck at the foundations of all reHgion, were the 
most numerous of all others at the birth of Christ, 
and were parricidarly encoiuaged by the liberality 
of the rich, and the protection of those in power.* 

(O* < The amUfoHj of the %oN >teiMr« lot t^railiiMd nwny di» 
potn i& the ezpliMtloii ef the efieartaii ijfteiift. Kbj ple09mT, te 
undentood only 9eruuai gntifiefttMi* Um tea^t liere tdfueed !• indis- 
pataUj monttroos. Bat if it be taken in n larger aenae, and extended 
to intelleetaal and mend objeets ; in what does the aeheme of EpienniSy 
vkh raepeei to TittM, differ from the opinkna of those ehriatian phitoa. 
opherib vho maiiitauaUaft aetf tote te the eN% ipthig of •■ hMMn afte. 
I? 



• That of the epienreanf was, howerer, the most nameroas of the two* 
M ippesn from the teatfanoDj of Cicero, De Jlm^usj Ue. lib. i. eap. ▼ii 
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CENT.L 
PART I. 



xza. We observed in the preceding section, that 
: there was another kind of philos(^y, in which 
rapt^nkT religion was admitted, but which was, at the same 
^ Aristo- time, deficient by the obscurity it cast upon truth. 



Under the philosophers of this class, may be reck- 
oned the piatonists, the stoics, and the followers of 
Aristotk, whose subtile disputations concerning 
God, religion, and the social duties, were of litde 
/ solid use to mankind. The nature of God, as it is 
explained by Aristotle, is something like the prin* 
ciple that gives motion to a machine ; it is a na« 
ture happy in the contemplation of itself, and en- 
tirely regardless of human' affiurs; and such a 
divinity, who, differs but little from the god of 
Epicurus, cannot reasonably be the object either of 
love or fear.< With rei^ct to the doctrine of this 
philosoi^er c&nceming the human soul, it is un- 
certain, to say no more, whether he believed its 
immortality or not.^ What then could be expect- 
ed from such a philosophy ? could any thing solid 
and satisfactoiy, in favour of piety and virtue, be 
hoped for from a system which excluded from the 
universe a divine Providence, and insinuated the 
mortality of the human soul ? 
iieitoief. xxm. The god of the stoics has somewhat more 
majesty, than the divinity of Aristotle ; nor is he 
represented by those philosophers as sitting above 
the starry heavens in a supine^ indcdence, and a 

lib. ii. tap. xir. Duput, Twculan, lib. v. cap. r. Hene« the eomplaint 
which JuTcnal makes in his xi i ith. Satire^ of the atheism that prevailecl 
at Rome^ in those excellent words ; 

Btefsmm, 



Natuia voivente Tket et lucit et aiml ; 

Atqne ideo intxepidi qi]8ccqiM|iie altsria taagimt.'* 

0^ f See the notes upon Cu4worth's bUelUetual S^tem ^ the Um-^ 
verte, which Or. Moshein sntgoined to his Latin translaAiCMi of that 
learned work^ vol. L p.. 66, 500, vol. ii. p. 1171. See also qpon the same 
sabjeet Mourgae's Plan 'I^Qkgiq^i du Pythag^rwa/e^ torn, u P« 79. 
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perfect inattention to the affinrs of the universe, cbnt.l 
Yet he is described as a corporeal being, united -^- ^-^^* 
to matter by a necessar}' connection, and subject 
to the determinations of an immutable ^#e, so that 
neither rewards nor punishments can properly pro- 
ceed from him.ff The learned also know that, in 
the philosophy of this sect, die existence of the soul 
was confined to a certain period of time. Now it 
is manifest, that these tenets remove, at once, the 
strmgest motives to virtue, and the most power- 
ful restraints upon vice ; and, dierefore, the stoical 
system may be considered as a body of specious 
and pompous doctrine, but, at the same time, as a 
body without nerves, or any principles of consist- 
ence and vigour. 

xxiT. Plato is generally looked i/pon as superior T^v^tmAu 
to all the other philosophers in wisdom ; and this 
eminent rank does not seem to have been unde- 
servedly conferred upon him. He taught diat the 
universe was governed by a being, ^orious in 
power and wisdom, and possessed of a perftet lib- 
erty and independence. He extended also die 
views <^ mortals beyond Ae grave, and showed 
them, in futurity, prospects adapted to excite their 
hopes, and to work upon their fears. His doctrine, 
however, beside the weakness of the foundations 

OC^S TbiH is the stoical doetrine of /olegvnenlly reprMcntcd ; bat 
not more genendly tluui unjiutljr. Their fatum, when OMrefal^ ami 
attentiveljr eumlned, seems to have signified no more, in the Intention 
of the wisest of thnt seet, than the phn of gotomttent formed originally 
in the dirine mind, a plan all wise and perfeet f and from whieh, of eon* 
se^ienee* the Sapramo B«inc» ■Mtnlfy' speaklng» enn never depart. So 
that when Jnpite^ is snid hf the states to he snhjeet to immutable fate, 
(his means no more than that he is snbjeet to the wisdom of his own 
eoonselsy and aets ever in eonformity with lus snpreme perfeetioos. The 
IbDowing remarkable passage of Seneea, drawn from the vth. chapter 
of his hook De iVsvMbiUte, is sniiolent to confirm tte explication we 
hatfe hew given of the 9tdeml/a$e. ** Hie ipse onmhim eonditor et rec- 
tor stripsit fnidem fiita, sed seqfnitnr. Somper paret, semel jtissit." 
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«niT.L on which it rests, and the obscurity with which 
PART I. .^ jg crflen expressed, has likewise many other con- 
siderable defects. It represents the Supreme Cre- 
^ ator of the worid as destitute of many perfections,^ 
' and confined to a certain determinate portion of 
space. Its decisions, with respect to the soul, and 
demons, are too much adapted to beget and nour- 
ish superstition. Nor will the moral philosophy 
of Plato appear worthy of such a high degree of 
admiration, if we attentively examine and com- 
pare togedier its various parts, and reduce them 
to their princifrites.* 

XXV. As Aen, in these (Efferent sects, there were 
ntfimy things maintained that were highly unrea- 
sonable and absurd ; and as a contentious spirit of 
opposition and dispute prevailed among them all ; 
certun men of true discernment, and of moderate 
characters, were of opinion, that none of these 
sects were to be adhered to in aH matters, but that 
it was rather wise to choose and extract out of 
each of them such tenets and doctrines as were 
good and reasonable, and to abandon and reject 
3ic rest. This gave rise to a new form of philos- 
ophy in Egypt, and principallv at Alexandria, 
vrtiich was adled the eclectic, whose founder, ac- 
cCEnfing to some, was Potamon, an Alexandrian, 

QC^ k Thit wunmHatk Me«it «d be Mrried too far by Dr. Mosbeim. It 
IB not strictly true, thM the dootriae of Pbto representB the SupreiAe 
Beiag m deiCltale of euMf perfeetioiii. On the eontrary. aU the divine 
perfeetiont are frequently neknowledged by that philoiopher. What 
probably gave oceauon to thit animadTenion of our learned author, was 
the erroneoni notion of Plato, coneeming the iiKcmMe maUgnitjf and 
'oormption of matter , whieh the divine power had not been auffieient to 
reduce entirely to order. Though thit notion ii, indeed, injuriout to 
the omnipotenee of God, yet it is not suffieient to justify the eensure now 
Qnder eonsideration. 

I There is an ample aoeount of jthe defects of the platonie philosophy 
in a vork entitled, DeferucM de9 Peret acctues de Plaiotdime, par Franc. 
Baltus; but there is more learning than aoeanicy in dwt performiuice. 
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though this opbion is not without its difficidties* cent.i. 
It appears manifestly from the testimony of Philo ^^*^ '' 
the Jewy who was himself (xie of thbsect, thatthis 
philosophy was in a flourishing state at Alexan* 
dria, when our Saviour was upon the earth. The 
eclectics held Plato in the highest esteem^ though 
they made no scruple to join with his doctrines^ 
whatever they thought conformable to reason in 
tfie tenets and opinions of the other philosophers.^ 

zzvi. The attentive reader will easily conclude, J^'ff^ 
from the short view that we have here given of' 
the miserable state of the world at the birth oi 
Christ, that mankind, in this period of darkness 
and corruption, stood highly in need of some di« 
vine teacher to convey to Uie mind true and cer- 
tain prmeiples of religion and wisdom, and to recal 
wandering mortals to the sublime paths of piety 
and virtue. The consideration of this wretched 
condition of mankind will be also singularly use- 
ful to those who are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the advants^es, the comforts, and the sup- 
port, which the sublime doctrines of Christianity 
are so proper to administer in every stale, rdation, 
and circumstance of life« A set of miserable and 
unthinking creatures treat with negligence, nay 
sometimes with contempt, the religion of Jesus^ 
not considering that they are indebted to it for all 
the good things which diey so ungratefully enjoy. 

k See Godof. 01e«riiis» ' Jh PkU9mphim Mflwdcm, /m. BnMker, «mI 
QtlierB. 
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CHAPTER II. 



COMCERNIMG THE CIVIL AND REU6I0U8 STATE OF THE JEWISH KK> 
TIQH AT THE BIRTH 07 CHRIST. 



CENT.L J. The State of the Jews was not much better 
II than that of the other nations at the time of Christ's 



^^^£!l appearance in the world. They were governed 
**** ^ by Herod, who was himself a tributary to the Ro- 
man people. This prince was simamed the Great^ 
surely from no other circumstance than the great;- 
ness of his vices, and his government was a yoke 
of the most vexatious and oppressive kind. By 
a cruel, suspicious, and overbearing temper, h^ 
drew upon himself the aversion of all, not except- 
ing those who lived upon his bounty. By a mad 
luxury and an affectation of magnificence far above 
his fortune, together with the most profuse and 
immoderate largesses, he exhausted the treasures 
of that miserable nation. Under his administra- 
tion, and by his means, the Roman luxury was re- 
ceived in Palestine, accompanied with the worst 
vices of that licentious people.* In a word, Judea, 
governed by Herod, groaned under all that corrup- 
tion, which might be expected from the authority 
and the example of a prince, who, though a Jew 
in outward profession, vi^s, in point of morals and 
practice, a contemner of all laws, human and di- 
vine. 

* See on this sabjcct, Christ. Noldii ffittoria Idunuta^ which is annex- 
ed to HaTereamp's edition of Jotepku*^ vol. ii. p. 3S3. See also Bas- 
nage Hutaire desJwfi, torn. i. part i. p. ST. Nona, Cewtaph. Pmsn, 
Prideauz^ Butory of the Jew* / Cellarias, his IRHoria fferodunh in the 
first part of his Academical DisierUtioiis» p. i07 ; and above aU» Joae- 
phas the Jewish historian. 
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li Aftef the death of thb tyrant, the Rofmansdi- enrr.t 
Tided the gov^rimieiit of Palestkie between his *^^'^ '' 
scftis. Ifi tfab division the one half df Judea was ^"^"^ 
^yen to Archekius, with the title of exarch ; and h^ 
the other Was divided between his two brothers^ 
Antipas and PhiHp. Archdaus was a comipt and 
wicked prince, and followed the example of his 
fether's crimes in such a manner, that the Jews, 
grown weary of his iniquitous administration, laid 
their complaints and grievances before Augustus, 
who delivered them from their oppressor, by ban^ 
bhing him from his dominions, about ten years 
aAer the death of Herod the Great. The king, 
dom <3i tins dethroned prince was reduced to the 
form of a province, and added to the jurisdiction 
of the governor of Syria, to the great detriment 
of the Jews, whose heaviest calamities were ow- 
ing to this change, and whose final destruction 
was Hs nndoDbted effect in the appointment of 
Providence^ 

tsL H^l^tt severe (he atuthority was, which tv^^^^ 
the RqhRs exercised over the Jews, yet it did ^»^fe^ 
not e^MRd to the entire suppression of all their 
civ3 and religious privileges. The Jews were, in 
soiiie measure, governed by their own laws, and 
they were permitted the enjoyment of the religion 
they had received from the glorious founder of 
then- chmx^h and state. The sdministration of re. 
^;iotl8 ceremonies was committed, as before, to 
tte hi^priest, smd to the sanhedrim ; to the form* 
er of whom the order of the priests and levites wad 
in the nsuai subordination ; and the form of out. 
Ward Worship, except in a very few points, had 
s u fered no visible change. But, on the other 
hand, it ia hnpossiUe to express the inqui^ude 
and disgust, the calamities and vexations, which 
tfns m^ppy nation suffered from the presence ci 
tiie Romans, whom their religion obliged them to 
look ttpoik as a polkited and idolatrous people, and 

VOL. I. 6 
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CENT. L in a more particular manner, from the avarice and 
^^^^ ^' cruelQr of the pretors, and the frauds and extor^ 
tions of the publicans. So that all things consid- 
ered, their condition, who lived under tne govern- 
ment of the other sons of Herod, was much more 
supportable than the state of those, who were im- 
mediately subject to the Roman jurisdiction. 
ite eahmi. IV. It was uot, ho wc vcr, from the Romans alone^ 
bTth?^!^ that the calamities of this miserable people pro- 
Sf^diii^ceeded. Their own rulers multiplied their vexa- 
^^ tions, and hindered them from enjoyinc; any little 

comforts that were left to them by the Roman 
magistrates. The leaders of the people, and the 
chief priests, were, according to the account of 
Josephus, profligate wretches, who had purchased 
their places by bribes, or by acts of iniquity, and 
who maintained their Ul acquired authority by the 
most fla^tious and abominable crinies. The sub- 
ordinate and inferior members wer^infected with 
the corruption of the head ; the priOte, and those 
who possessed any shadow of authoALwere be- 
come dissolute and abandoned to thelWiest de- 
gree ; while the multitude, set on by th^Plbmipt 
examples, ran headlong into every sort of iniquity, 
and by their endless seditions, robberies, and ex- 
tortions, armed against them both the justice of 
God, and the vengeance of men. 
nw jewiaii V. Two rcligious flourished at this time in Pal- 
' estine, viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan, whose 
respective followers beheld those of the opposite 
sect with the utmost aversion. The Jewbh relig- 
ion stands exposed to our view in the books of 
the Old Testament ; but at the time of Christ's 
appearance, it had lost much of its original nature, 
and of its primitive aspect. Errors of a very per- 
nicious kind had infected the whole body of the 
people, and the more learned part of the station 
were divided upon points of the highest conse* 
quence. All looked for a deliverer, but not for 
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such a one as God had promised. Instead of a ciorr.L 
meek and spiritual Saviour, they expected a form- r'*'^"'^ '' 
idable and warlike prince, to break off their chains, 
and set them at liberty from the Roman yoke. 
All regarded the whole of religion, as consistmg 
in the rites appointed by Moses, and in the per- 
formance of some external acts of duty toward the 
Gentiles. They were all horribly unanimous in 
excluding from the hopes of eternal life all the 
other nations of the world ; and, as a consequence 
of this odious system, they treated them with the 
utmost rigour and inhumanity, when any occasion 
was ofiered them. And beside these corrupt and 
vicious principles, there prevailed among them 
several absurd and superstitious notions concern- 
ing the divine nature, invisible powers, magic, 8cc. 
which they had pardy brought with them from the 
Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who lived in 
their neighbourhood. 

▼L Rdlgion had not a better fate among the Aadain 
learned -tfi^n among the multitude. The super- i^mwho 
cilious doctors, who vaunted their profound knowl- ^^ukm 
edge of the law, and their deep science in spiritu- **^ 
al and divine things, were constandy showing their 
fallibility and their ignorance by their religious 
differences, and were divided into a great variety 
of sects. Of these sects three have, in a great 
measure, eclipsed the rest, both by the number of 
their adherents, and also by the weight and author-^ 
ity which they acquired. These were the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes.« There 
is frequent iflbitiAi made of the two former in the 
sacred writings ; out the knowledge of the rites 

n Beside these more illastrioof sects, there were several of inferior 
note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time of Christ's appear- 
ance. The Herodians are mentioned hy the sacred writers^, the Ganlo- 
nites hj Jesephus, and others hy £piphanias and Hegesippas in EnseVi- 
«s ; nor is it rational to look upon theae leetf as fictttioiB. 
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CENT.L and doctrines of the latter, is to be derived fironi 
V' 'VtJosephus, PhilOy and other historians. These 
three illustrious sects ^reed in the fundamental 
principles of the Jewish religion, while at the semae 
, time, they were involved in endless disputes upoa 
points of the highest importance, and about mat- 
ters in which the salvation of mankind was direct* 
ly concerned ; and their controversies could not 
but be highly detrimental to the rude and illiterate 
multitude, as every one must easily perceive. 
Thethm^ Tn. It may HOt bc improper to mentiou h^Fe somc 
S^ivided of the principal matters that were debated among 
1SSU»T**" these &mous sects. One of the mam points oi 
controversy was; whether the written law 
ahne^ was of divine authority. The Pharisees 
added to this hw another, which had been receiv* 
ed by oral tradition. This the Sadducete and 
Essenes rejected as of no authority, and adhered 
to the written law as the only divine rule of obe-f 
dience. They differed also in their opinions con- 
cerning the true sense qfthe iaw* For, while the 
Pharisees attributed to the sacred text a double 
sense, one of which was obvious, regarding only 
the worthy and another mysterious, relating to the 
intimate nature of the things exp^essed ; and while 
tfie Sadducees maintained that nokhing further was 
delivered by the law, than that which was contain- 
ed in the signification of the wcHrds ; the Essenes, 
at least the greatest part of that sect, entertained 
an opinion difierent from both of these. They as* 
serted, in their jargon, that the words of the law 
were absolutely void of all power, and that the 
things expressed by them, were the images of ho- 
. ly and celestial objects. These litigious subtilties 
and unintelligible wranglings, about the nature and 
sense of the divine word, were succeeded by a 
controversy of the greatest moment, concerning 
the rewards and punishments of the law, particu- 
larly with respect to their extent* The Phariaeea 
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woe of opiaipDy tbfit these rewards wd panish- cxnt.l 
ineots extended both to the soul and body, and ^''^ ' 
tiNft their diirataon was prolonged beyond ^lim- 
its of this trsnsitory state. The Sadducees as- 
s^^ned to them the same period that coochides this 
nmtalUfe, The £ssenesdi&red from both ; and 
maintained that future rewards and punishments 
entended to the soul alone, and not to the body, 
wlveh they considered as a mass (rf* malignant mat- 
ter, and as the prison of the immortal spirits 

nn. These diSerences, in matters of such vast l;;^*,^^ 
Qonsequence, between the three famous sects above ^i;^^ 
moitioned, jpoxxluced none of those injurious and <^' 
malign»ft erccts, which are too often seen to arise 
ftmn religious controversies- But such as have 
any acquaintance with the history of diese tiriies^ 
wUl not be so far deceived by this specious ap- 
pearance of moderation, as to attribute it to noble 
or generous principles. They will look through 
the &ir outside, anid sec th^it their mutual fears of 
eac^ other were the latent reason oi this apparent 
cfaari^ and mutual forbearance. The Sadducees 
enjoyed the favour and protection of the greats 
The Pharisees, on the otbln'hand, were extremely 
Itt^ in the esteem of the multitude. And hence 
tfiey were both aeeured (gainst the attempts of each 
other, and lived in peace, notwithstanding the di« 
versiQr of their religious sentiments. The gov-* 
enune&t of the Romans contributed also to the 
maintenance of tUs mutual toleration and tranquil* 
lity, as th^ were ever ready to suppress and pun« 
lah whatever had the appearance of tumult andse* 
dition. We may add to all this, that the Saddu* 
Qoan principles rendered that sect naturally averse 
to all sorts of altercation and tumult. Libertinism 
has for its objects ease and pleasure, and chooses 
rather to slumber in the arms of a fallacious secu- 
riiy, tlum to expose itself to the painful activity, 
which is required both in the search and in the (fc* 
fence of truth. 
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IX. The Essenes had little occasion to quarrel 
with the other sects, as they dwelt generally in a 
rural solitude, far removed from the view and com- 
merce of men. This singular sect, which was 
spread abroad through Syria, Egypt, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, maintained, that religion con- 
sisted wholly in contemplation and silence. By a 
rigorous abstinence also, and a variety of peniten- 
tiaJ exercises and mcHtifications, which they seem 
to have borrowed from the Egjrptians," they en- 
deavoured to arrive at still higher degrees of per- 
fection in virtue. There prevailed, however, 
among the members of this sect, a considerable 
difference both in point of opinion and discipline. 
Some passed their, lives in a state of celibacy, and 
employed their time in educating and instructing 
the children of others. Others embraced the state 
of matrimony, which they considered as lawful, 
when entered into with the sole design of propa- 
gating the species, and not to satisfy the demands 
of lust. Those of the Essenes who dwelt in Syria, 
held the possibility of appeasing the Deity by sac- 
rifices, though in a manner quite different from 
that of the Jews ; by which, however, it appears 
that they had not utterly rejected the literal sense 
of the Mosaic law. But those who wandered in 
the deserts of Egypt were of very diffi^rent senti- 
ments ; they maintained, that no offering was ac- 
ceptable to God but that of a serene and composed 
mind, addicted to the contemplation of divine 
things ; and it is manifest from hence, that they 
looked upon the law of Moses as an allegorical 
system of spiritual and mysterious truths, and re- 
nounced in its explication all regard to the outward 
letter.*' 

■ 8e« Uie Miiiotationt of Holitenitts to Porphyry's laSe of PyUu^rM* 
p. 11, of the edktOD pabliihed byRuster. 

• See Motheim's obserratioiM on a smftll treatise of the learned Cad- 
trorth't eoDcemiog the tme notkoi of the Lord's luppe r, p. 4 
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X. The Therapeutae, of whom Philo the Jew cent.l 
makes particular mention in his treatise concem- 



|ng contemplative life, are supposed to have been TheTbem. 
a branch of this sect. From this notion arose the ^"""^ 
division of the Essenes into theoretical sokd prac^ 
tical. The former of these were wholly devoted 
to contemplation, and are the same with the The- 
rapeutse ; while the latter employed a part of their 
time in the performance of the duties of active life. 
Whether this division be accurate or not, is a mat- 
ter which I will not take upcm me to determine. 
But I see nothing in the laws or manners of the 
Therapeutae, that should lead us to consider them 
as a branch of the Essenes ; nor indeed has Philo 
asserted any such thing. There may have been^ 
surely, many other fanatical tribes anuxig the Jews, 
beside that of the Essenes ; nor should a resem* 
blance of principles always induce us to make a 
coalition of sects. It is however, certain, that the 
Therapeutae were neither christians nor Egjrptians, 
as some have erroneously imagined. They were 
undoubtedly Jews ; nay, they gloried in that title, 
and styled themselves, with particular aflfectation, 
the true disciples of Moses, though their manner 
of life was equally repugnant to tfa^ institutions of 
that great lawgiver, and to the dictates of right rea- 
son, and showed them to be a tribe of melancholy 
and wrongheaded enthusiasts.*^ 

XL None of these sects, indeed, seemed to have 'The nmi 
the interests of real and true piety at heart ; nor ^S^HSti 
were their principles and discipline at all adapted 
to the advancement of pure and substantial virtue* 
The Pharisees courted pc^ular applause by a vain 
ostentation of pretended sanctity, and an austere 
method of living, while in reality, they were 

f The prineipttl writers, who have given aeeoants of the Therapeat«, 
are mentioned by Jo. Albert Fabrioint in the iTth. chapter of his Lux 
Sahttarin EvmigeHi fotn orbn eximent, p. 55. 
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MnRigei*s to tnief holiness, dnd were inwai^y de- 
filed ivith the most criminal diq>ositio(is, with 
which our Saviour frequently ttproaches tfiem. 
They also treated with more veneration the com-' 
]fiafidment9 and traditions of men,than the sacred 
precepts and laws of God,^ The Sadducees, by 
denj^ing a future state of rewards and punish^ 
ments, removed, at once, the most powerful in* 
centives to virtue, and the most effectual restraints 
' upon vice, and thus gave new vigour to every sin- 
ful passiofii, and a full encouragement to the indul- 
geiice of every irregular desire* As to the Es- 
^nes, they Were a fenatical and superstitious tribe. 
Who placed refi^on in a certsun sort of seraphic 
indolence, and, lookmg upon piety to God as in^ 
compatible with any socisd attachment to men, dis^ 
solved, by this pernicious doctrine, all the great 
bofids of human society. 
Ttemviti. . xn. While then such darkness such errors and 
miS^ dissensions prevadled among those, who assumed 
tfenT™^ the character and authority of persons (Kstinguish- 
ed by their superior sanctity and wisdom, it will 
not be difficult to imagine, how totafly corrupt the 
religion and morals of the multitinfe must have 
been. They Were, accordingly, sunk in the most 
deplors^le ignorance of God, and of divine things ; 
and had no notion of any other way of rendering 
themselves acceptable to the Supreme Being, than 
by sacrifices, washings, and the other external rites 
and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Hence pro- 
ceeded that dissolution of manners, and that profli- 
gate wickedness, which prevailed among the Jews, 
Airing Christ's ministry upon earth. And hence 
l!ie Divine Saviour compares that people to a flock 
of sheep, which wandered without a shepherd ; 
and their doctors to men, who, though deprived 

4 Matt uiii. IS, 1^ &€. 
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fliemselvesofsigfatyyetpireteiidedteflliowlliewiT gmt.l 
toothcni.' liSii 

xm. To all diese corraptums, both id poiiit of xtooM^ 
doctrine and pnietice, which reigned atttong the !i!!?ma 
Jews at the time of Christ's comings we may add ^^ 
the attachment which many of them discovered to 
the tenets of the oriental philosc^y concerning 
the cm^ of the world, and to the docttine of the 
Cabbala, which was undoubtedly derived from 
thence. That considerable numbers of the Jew« 
had imbibed the errors of thfs &ntastiiK system, -.T 

S spears evidently, b(^ from the books of the 
ew Testament, and §k>m the ancient lustoiy of 
the christian church ;• and it is also certain^ that 
many of the gnostic sects were founded by Jews. 
Those among that degenerate peo|4e, who adopt« 
ed this chimerical philosophy, must have difimd 
vastly from the rest in their opinions concemii^ 
the God of tie Old Testament, the origin of the 
world, the character and doctrine of Moses, md 
the nature and ministry of the Messiah ; muct they 
maintained, that the creator of this world was a 
being different from the Supreiys God, and that 
his dominion over the human race was to be de* 
stroyed by tlie Messiah. Every one must see that 
this enormous system was fruit{ulx>f errors, de« 
structive <^ the very foundations of Judaism. 

znr. If 9n^ part of the Jewish religion was kflft T h B « i«Ma 
disfigured and ccHTupted than the rest, it was cv* o^/'emvt. 
taii^ the form (^external worship vyfaich was es* ^^tS i». 
tablished by the law of Moses. And yet many SSS.'"''** 
learned men have observed, tk^ a grtat variety ct 
rites were introduced into the service of the tem« 
pie, of which no traces are to be found in the sa- 
cred writings. The institution of these additional 

^MatLx. 6.xT.S4»S5. John hk 39. 

• SeeJokCkr.WflU: A'6;»9«A.£6rflM0y tol. ii.tiU. vii. efl^. tjix. 
f . S06. 

VOL. t. 7 
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cerenumies was maiu$^yov!Big*to those changes 

and revolutions, which rendered the Jews more 

conversant with the nations round about them, 

than theg^ )iad formerly been! For when they saw 

the sacred rites of the Greeks and Romans, they 

V were taken with several of the ceremonies that 

[ were used in the worship of the heathen deities, 

/ and did not hesitate to adopt them in the service 

i of the true Cjod, and add them as an ornament to 

m^ ; the rites which they had received By divine ay^- 

pointment^ 

m«»i«of j:v. But whence such enormous degrees of cor- 

viS^^ ruption in that very natidi| which God had, in a 

peculiar manner, separated from an idolatrous 



^^^ world to be the depositary of divine truth ? Vari- 
ous, causes may be assigned, in order to giye a 
satis&ctory account of this matter. First, it is 
certain, that the ancestors of those Jews, who liv- 
ed in the time of our Saviour, had fought from 
Chaldea, and the neighbouring countries, many 
extravagant and idle fancies, which were utterly 
unknown to the original founders of the nation.*^ 
The conquest q£, Asia, by Alexander the Great, 
was also an event from which we may date a new 
accession of errors to the Jewish system ; since, in 
consequence ^ that revolution, the manners and 
opinions of the Greeks began to spread themselves 
among the Persians, Syrians, Arabians, and like- 
wise among the Jews, who before that period, 
. w^re entirely ujiacquainted with letters and ^los- 
. ophf • We may further rank among the causes 
that contributed to comint the religion and man- 
ners of the Jews, their voptges into the adjacent 

« See the learned work of SpeneeiV De Ugihu9 Behrte^irum, in the 
4th. book of which he treats ezpres^jr of thoie Hebrew ritei whieh were 
borrowed from the Gentile wonhipi^ il. p. 1086, ediUon of Cambridge. 

■ See Gale's obsenrations on Jambliehus, I>e mytterUa Egyptwnm, 
p. 0)6. Josephus acknowledges the sam« thing in bis JewM Amiqni- 
He9f book iii. ehap. iK^Tf 3. 
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countries, especially flgjrpt and Phenicia, in pursuit 
of wealth. For with the treasures of these corrupt 
and superstitidus nations, they brpu^ht homdSfiitso 
their pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which 
%^re imperceptibly blended with their religious 
system. Nor ou^t we to omit, in this enumera- 
tion, the pestilential influence of the wicked reigns 

* of Herod and his soils, and the enormous instan- 
ces of idolat^, error, and licentiousness, which this 
unhappy people had* constantly before their eyc« 
in the reli^on and manners of the Roman gover- 
nors and soldiers, which no doubt, contributed much 
to the progress of their national superstition and 
corruption of manners. We might.add here many 
more facts and circumstances, to illustrate further 
the matter under consideration ; but these will be 
readily suggested to such as hare the least ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish history from the time 

^ of the Maccabees. 

xvi. It is indeed worthy rf observation, that, cor- 
rupted as the Jews were with the errors and super* 



Anvlittlib 



fttptMn. 



'^stitions of the neighbouring nations, they still pre- ^^^fe 
served a zealoas attachment to the^law of Moses, """^ 
and were exiranely careful that it should not suf- 
fer any diminution of its credit, or lose any the 
least degree of ^i)^ feneration, that was due to its 
divine authority. Hence syna^of^ues were erected 
throughout the province of iudea, in which the 
peo[fle assembled for the purposes of divine wor- 

^ ship, and to hear their doctors interpret and explain- 
the holy scriptures. There were, beside, in the 
more populous towns, public schools, in which 
learned men were appointed to instruct the youth 
in the knowledge of divine things, and also in oth- 
er branches of science."^ And it is beyond all 

h doubt, that these institutions contributed to main- 

« See Camp. VitringB, Dejgfnagoga vetere, lib. iii, cap. y. p. 667^ and 
fib. i. eap. t. p. 133^ tu. p. 1^6. 
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cBanr« i. tain the laws in its primitive anthorby, ai^d to stem 
^ ^^^"^^ ^' the torrent of aboundii^ iniquity. 
TKe sunui. ^^ f j^ Saqiuiritans, wbo celebrated divine 
woi^p in the temple that -was built on mount- 
• Gerizim, lay under w Widen of the same evils 
that oppressed the Jews, with whonf they lived in 
the bitterest enmity, and were al30, like tbiemi high« 
Iv instrumental in incronsin^ jheir owa calamities* , 
We learn from the nM>st authentic histfmes of those . 
times, that the Samaritans su^redas much as the 
Jews, from troubles and divisions fomented by the 
intrigues of &ctiou8 spirits^ though their religious 
sects were yet less numerous thafi those of th6 lat^ 
ter. Their religion^ also, was much more corrupt- 
ed than that of the Jews, as Christ himself declares 
in his conversation with the womw of Samaria; 
though it i^ppears, at the same time, that their no*' 
tions concerning the offices and ministry of the 
^ Mes^ah, were much more just and conformable i^ 

to tnith, than those which were entertained st Jem* 
salem*"" Upon the whole it is certain, that the 
Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the Gen-"^ 
tiles, with the sacrad doctrines of, the Jews, and 

Q^ « Clirfit inrfatMtM on ihit t^ntnieyi n Ike Btrongett vtiiBer, dM 
ga pet^ iliy of the JewiA vonhlp to thatiTllw SMaMUMi8»Minlv.f» 
8e*«lKsmdiUhMd,8KinpiF^ii.S9. Tko pMii«e to vlikh Dr. M^ 
ik«imi«ftn»waproQf tluit the Soiuiritaiil hail Juit^ noOoBs of (ke 
MtmUh ikn die Jewt» ie the SSth. Tone of the ohepter of St Johnp 
thready eited» where the woman of Samaria aajt to Jeaoa, Iknav thai 
Mema^ Cometh, -wkichU called Chxhti whenhei$ ceme, hewiUtellm ^ 
ail $hin^9. Bat this paiiage leems mueh too Tagoe to juitify the con- 
eloBion of our learned historian. Beiide» the oo'nfetaion of one pertoi^ 
who may poaabty have had tome iinguhur and extraordinary advantafps, 
nn b not a proo^ that the nation hi general entertained the tame >enti- 

Aentiy eipeehOly tinee we know that the Samaritans had eorropted the 
ierrleeof God hy a profiuie mizUire ofthefroMeet idolatnes. 
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were exceawrdy corrupted by the idolatrous cus- %prr.i. * 
tonus of the pagan nations.^ f;;"^ '' • 

xthl Tlie Jews moMplied so prodigiously, that • 



the tiarrow bounds of Palestine were no longer suf- Ifl&n. 
ficknt to contain them. They poured, therefore/' ,•' 
their mcieasing numbers into the neighbouring 
countries, and diat ¥nih such rapidity, that, at the 
tine 4|K^hrbt*s birth, there was scarcely a prov- 
inoe in the empire, whereliiey were not found cair- 
lying encbmmeroe, and exercisin^odier lucrative 
arts. They were maintained in foreign countries, 
^;ainst injurious treatment and violence, by the 
special edicts ipid protection of the ma^strates;* 
mi this, ildeedj was absolut^ necessaiy, since 
in most pfeces, Uie remarkaUe diflference of dieir 
reUgion and manners, from those of the other na« 
lions, exposed them to the hatred and indifliation 
of the ignorant and bigotted multitude. All this V 
appws to hsurt been most sing|d|^ and wisely 
direebd by the adorable hand cfiui interposing 
Provdfenoe, to the end that this people, which was 
die sole depositary of the true religion, and of the 
knowledge of one Supreme God, being spread 
alHtnd through the whole eaith, mi^t be eveiy 
where, by their example, a Fsproach to siipersti* 
tiflOy CQOtributc in some measure to check it, and 
thus pcqiaie die way for that yet fuller discovery of 
£vine tmdi, which was to shine upon the worid 
from the ministry and gospel of die Son of God. 

y Tlioie vbo deiire in eiUMt aecoimt of the princtpal aatliori thai 
hanre written -cotteerohif the SflMuitan^ vill find It in the learned 
work of Jo. Gottlob C^rpzoTiai, entitled, Critica, S. Vet. Tfsttm* part ii. v' ^ 
tap. hr. p. 595. 

s See the aeeonnt published at Leyden 171^ bj James GronOTias, of 
the Boman and Asiatic edicts in iarour of the Jews, allowing them the 
free and aeeare exercise of their religioD, througfaoat all the cities of the 
Lever Asi» 
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:? CHAPTER til. 

\; 

CONCBBMING TBB UtZ AKD ACTIONS OF JESUB CHRIST. 

CENT.L L The errors and disorders that we Wise now 
J-^^JLJl, ^n considering, required something far above 
^ birth rf Ktjigan wisdom and power to dispel ^d remove 
them, and to- deliver mankind from the miserable 
state to which they were reduced by them. There- 
fore, toward the cmiclusion of thfe-reign of Herod 
the Great, the Soirbf God desceaaed ttpon earth, 
and, taking upon him the human nature, appeared 
to men under the sublime characters of an infalli- . 
ble teacher, an ^ sufficient mediator, and ^spir- 
^ itual and immoral l^ng. The place of his birth 
was BethleheiBi^Jp the land of Palestine. The year 
ip which it happened, has not hitherto been fixed 
T\ with certainty, notwithstanding the deep and la- 

borious researches of the learned on that matter. 
There is nothing surprising in this, when we con- 
sider that the first christians laboured under the 
*< same difficulties, and were divided in their opin- 
ions, concerning the time of Christ's birth.* That 
which appears most probal^e, is, that it happened 
about a year and six months before the death of 
Herod, in the year of Rome 748 or 749.b The 
uncertainty, however^ of this point is of no sort of 
consequence. We know that the Sun of Right- 
eousness has shone upon ^ world. And, though 
*^ we cannot fix the precise period in which he arose, . 
this will not hinder us from enjoying.the direction • 
and influence of his vital and salutary beams. 

g» « The learned John Albert Fabricias has collected all the opinions of 

the learned, eoneerninf^ the year of Christ's birth, in his BiblUgtaph, 
•fftO'^uar. cap. fii. $iz.p. 187. f ^%' 
k Matt. iii. %, bo. John i. 912, See. 
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XL Four inadired writers, wfio have transmitted ^hmt.l 

■ - - -- ^ - - - PART r. 



Hie aeeoonts 
IvenofCfaBSC 
Usiik- 



toj99 an account of the life and actions of Jesus 
C&ist, mention particularly his birth, his lineage^ ^ 
his family, and his parents; but they say Very f^,^ 
little concemine; his infancy and his earlier youth. ^''^ 
Not long after his birth, he \^s conducted by his 
parents into Egypt, that he might be there out of 
the reach of Herod's cruelty.* When he was but 
twelve years old, he disputed, in the temple, with 
the most learned of the Jewish doctors, concerning * 
the sublime truth% of religion* And the rest (3 
his life, until the ^irtieth year of his age, was 
^nt in the obscurity of a private conditiflg, and 
consecrated to the duties of filial obedience!^'' Ulis 
is all that the wisdjpm of God has permitted us to 
know, with certainty, of Christ, bdfore he entered 
^upon his public ministry ; nor is the story of his 
having followed the trade^ of hb adopted father 
Joseph built uupn any sure foundation. There 
have been, inoeed, several writers, who either 
through the levity of a wanton imagination, or with 
a design to 'attract the admiration of the multitude, 
have invented a series of the most extravagant and 
ridiculous ^bles, in order to give an account of 
this obscure part of the Saviour's life.* 

hl Jesus began his public ministry in the thirti- johii.thefi«- 
eth year of his age ; and to render it more solemn r"'*"^*'" 
and affecting to 3ie Jews, a man, whose name was 
John, the son of a Jeivish priest, a person of great 
gravity also, and much respected on account of 
the austere dignity of his life and manners, was 
commanded by God to proclaim to the people the 
coming of the Messiah, that had been promised to 
their fathers. T^is extraordinary man called him- 

«|iatt. iL IS. ^ Luke u. 51, 52. 

« See tbe^:eoant, vbieh tlie aboTe mentioned Albert Fabricioi has 
tiTen of tbe«e romantic triflcrs, in his Cod^x Jpocrt/phiUf JV. 7\ torn. i. 
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cBMT.i. self the foreruiui^'j^ the Messiah^T Fiwd wiA a 
^-^--■~ holy zeal and a divine fervour, he cried aloud to^ 
JewU^ nation to depart from their tran^res^tts^ 
and lb purify their hearts, that they might thus 
partake of Uie blessings, which the Son of God 
was now come to oflkr to the world. The exhor*- 
tatimis of this rt^ctable messenger were not 
without effect ; and those who, moved by his sol- 
,emn admonitions, had formed the resolution of 
'!^ correcting their evil dispositions and amending 
their lives, were initiated into {he kingdom of the 
Redeemer by the ceremony d^ immersion, or bap- 
tifili.^. Christ himself, before he began his minis- 
tiy, (fesire^ to be solemnly baptized by John in 
tlie waters of Jordan, that hq might not, in any 
point, neglect to answer the demands of the Jew-v 
isb law. It 

ne Bfr or nr. It is not iiecessary^to enter here into a partic- 
^^'^^ ular detail of the life and actions of Jesus Christ. 
All christians must be perfectly" well acquainted 
with them. They must know, that,^ during the 
space of three years, and amidst the deepest trials 
<^ affliction and distress, he instructed the Jewish 
nation in the will and counsels of the Most High, 
and omitted pcthing, in the course of his ministxy, 
that could contribute dther to gain the multitude, 
or to charm the wise. Everv one knows, that his 
life was a continued scene of the roost perfect sane* 
tity, and the purest and most active virtue ; not onfy 
. without spot, but also beyond thereachof suspicion. ' 
And it is also well known, that by miracles of tbe 
most stupendous kind^ and not more stupendous 
than salutsffy andbeneficent, he cUsplayed to the uni- 
verse the truth of that religion which hebroughtwit^ 
him from above, and demonstrated the reality of his 
divine commission in the most illustrious manner. 



«Mattm.6. JoiinLSS. 

t 
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V. A$ ibis clivine leligion was to be propagated cent.l 
to the utmost ends of the earth, it was necessary that ^-^-^'^ 
Christ should choose a certain number of persons, J^^Si 
to accompany him constantly through the whde Sd^i^^ 
coarse of his ministry ; that thus they might be 
&ithful and respectable witnesses of the sanctity df 
his life, and the grandeur of his miracles, to the 
remotest nations ; and also transmit to the latest 
posterity a genuine account of his sublime doc- 
trines, and q£ the nature and end of the gospel 
dispensation. Therefore Jesus chose, out of the 
multitude that attended his discourses, twelve per- 
sons, vrhom he separated from the rest by the 
name of Apostles. These men were illiterate, 
poor, and of mean extraction, and such alone were 
truly proper to answer the views of the divine Sav- 
iour. He avoided making use of the ministiy of 
persons endowed with the advantagesof fortune and 
birth, or enriched with the treasures of eloquence 
and learning, lest the fruits of this embassy, and the 
progress of the gospel, should be attributed to hu- 
man and natural causes.' These £q>08lles were 
sent but once to preach to the Jews during the 
life of Christ.^ He chose to keep them about his 
own person, that they might be thoroughly instruct* 
ed in the a&irs of his kingdom. That the muki* 
tude, however, might not be destitute of teachers 
to enlighten them with the knowledge of the truth, 
Christ qypointed lxx disciples to preach the glad 
tidings of life eternal throi4:hout the whole prov« 
ince of Judea.^ 

vL The researches of the learned have been em- whytheiMtt- 
picked to find out the reason of Christ's fixing ^luL^ 
the number of the apostles to twelve , and that of^^xtl 
the disciples to seventy ; and various conjectures S liS**'"** 
have been applied to tike solution of this question. 
But since it is manifkst, from the words of our. 

f 1 C<ir. i. SI. ^ Mfttt. X. 7. < l.iike x. I. 
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cENT.t Saviour himself,* that he intended the number of 
^^^^ '' the XII apostles as an allusion to that of the tribes 
of Israel ; it can scarcely be doubted, that he was 
willing to insinuate by this appointment, that he 
was the supreme lord and highpriest of these twelve 
tribes, into which the Jewish nation was divided. 
And as the number of disciples answers evidently 
to that of the senators, of whom the counsel of the 
people, or the sanhedrim, was composed, there is 
a high degree of probability in the conjecture of 
those, who think that Christ, by the choice of the 
seventy, designed to admonish the Jews, that the 
authority of their sanhedrim was now at an end, 
and that all power, with respect to religious mat- 
ters, was vested in him alone. 
cMnct fiuM viL The ministry of the divine Saviour was con- 
***** ^ fined to the Jews ; nor, while he remained upon 
■ earth, did he permit his apostles or disciples to ex- 
tend theirlabours beyond this distinguished nation.^ 
At the same time, if we consider the illustrious 
acts of mercy and omnipotence, that were perform- 
ed by Christ, it will be natural to conclude, that 
his fame must have been very soon spread abroad 
in other countries. We learn fix)m writers of no 
small note, that Abgarus, king of Edessa, being 
seized with a severe and dangerous illness, wrote 
to our blessed Lord to implore his assistance ; and 
that Jesus not only sent him a gracious answer, 
but also accompanied it with his picture, as a mark 
of his esteem for that pious prince.* These let- 
ters are still extant. But they are justly iook^ 
upon as fictitious by most writers, who also go 
yet farther, and treat the whole story of Abgarus 

k Matt. six. S8. Lake xxii. SO. i Matt x. 5,6. xt. 24. 

" Buseb. BUt, Eccl lib. i. eap. xlii. p. 81. Jo. Albert Fftbrio. Cwiex 
Apocryphu9^ M T.tom. i. p. 817. 
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as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of credit.^ I ckht. l 
will not pretend to assert the genuineness of these ;^^^^^L±. 
letters ; but I see no reason of sufficient weight to 
destroy the credibility of the whole story which is 
supposed to have given occasion to them."^ 

VOL A great number of the Jews, struck with ti»iwm«oi 
those illustrious marks of a divine authority and ^1^*^°^ 
power, that shone forth in the minbtry and actions 
of Christ, regarded him as the Son of God, the 
true Messiah. The rulers of the people, and more 
especially the chief priests and pharisees, whose 
licentiousness and hypocrisy he censured with a 
noble and generous freedom, laboured with sue- 

■ See BasDi^y IRatwre det Jxdft, vol. i. cap. XTiii. p. 500. At also 
Theoph. Sigf. Bayerui, Historia Edettena et Otroena, lib. iii. p. 104. 
J^M. Q'lmotk AvemtMUt, Siblioth. OrientaL Clement, raticojue, torn. i. 
p. 554. 

(tj* « There la no author vho hat diacuated thia question, eooeerntng 
the aotheotieiCT of the lettera of Christ and Abgama, and the truth of the ^. . 

vhole storj, with saoh learning and judgment, as the late Mr. Jone^, ^ 

in the seeond Tolume of his excellent work, entitled, Jt nev and JuU 
method 9f9etttmg the caneimeal authtrity efthe JV>w Te%taiment, Not- 
withstanding the opinions of sneh oeldNrated names as Parker, Cave, 
and Grabe, in faTonr of these letters, and the bistorj to which thej re- 
late, \f r. Jones has offered reasons to prove the whole fictitious, which 
seem unanswerable, independeDt of the authorities of Rivet, Chemnitlus, 
Walther, Simon, Du Pin, Wake, Spanheim, Fabricius, and Le Clerc, 
which he opposes to the three above mentioned. It is remarkable that 
thia story is not mentioned by any writer before Eusebins ; that it is but 
little taken notice of by succeeding writers ; that the whole aflhir was 
unknown to Christ's apostles, and to the christians^ their contemporaries, 
as is manifest from the early disputes about the method of reeeSiring 
Gentile eonrerU into the chureh» whieh thia story, had it been true, 
must hare entirely decided. As to the letters, no doubt can be made of 
their spnricmsnesa ; since, if Christ had written a letter to Abganis, it 
would hare been a part of sacred scripture, and would hare been plaeed 
a€ the hewl of dl the books of the New Testament. See Lanlner's C^- 
lection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Teetimoniet, vol. i. p. 297, &e. 
It must be observed in behalf of Eusebius, that he relates this story, as 
drawn from the archivea of Edessa. 
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cess, by the help of their passioos, to extinguish 
in their breasts the convicti(m of his celestial mis- 
sion ; or, at least, to suppress the effects k was 
adapted to produce upon their conduct. Fearing 
also lest the ministry of Christ should tend to di- 
minish their credit, and to deprive them of the 
advantages they derived from the impious abuse 
of their authority in religious matters ; they laid 
snares far his life, which, for a considerable time^ 
were without effect. They succeeded at length, 
by the infernal treason of an apostate disciple, by 
the treachery of Judas, who discovered <he retreak 
which his divine master had chosen for the pur- 
poses bf meditation and repose, and thus delivered 
him into the merciless hands of a brutal soldiery. 
IX. In consequence of this Jesus, was first brought 
before the Jewish highpriest and sanhedrim, be- 
fore whom he was accused of having vidated the 
law, and blasphemed the majesty of God. Drag- 
ged from thence to the tribunal of Pilate the Ro- 
man pretor, he was there charged with seditious 
enterprises, and with treason against Cesar. Both 
these accusations were so evidoitly false, and des- 
titute even of every aj^pearance of truth, that they 
must have been rejected by any judge, who acted 
upon the principles of common equity. But the 
clamours of an enraged populace, set on by the 
impious instigations of their priests and rulers, in- 
timidated Pilate, and engaged him, though with 
the utmost reluctance, and in opposition to the 
dictates of his conscience, to pronounce a capital 
sentence against Christ* The divine Saviour be- 
haved with inexpressible dignity under this heavy 
trial. As the end of his mission was to make ex- 
piation for the sins of men, so when aU things were 
ready, and when he had finished the work of his glo- 
rious ministiy, he placidly submitted to the death 
of the cross, and with a serene and voluntaiy resig- 
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nation, committed his spirit into the hands of the cent.l 

1? -.L PART I. 

Father. . 



X After Jesus had remained three days in the mmmnee. 
sepulchre, he resumed that life which he had vol- ^^ 
untarily laid down ; and rising from the dead, de- 
clared to the universe, by that triumphant act, that 
the divine justice was satisfied, axid the paths of 
salvation and immortality rendered accessible to 
the human race. He conversed with his disciples 
daring for^ days after his resurrection, and em- 
ployed that time in instructing them more fully 
concerning the nature of his kingdom* Many wise 
and important reasons prevented his showing him- 
sdf publicly at Jcrusakm, to confound the malig« 
nity and unbelief of his enemies, tie contented 
himself with manifesting the certainty oi his glo- 
rious resurrection, to a sufficient number of faith*- 
(til and credible witnesses ; foreseeing, perhaps, 
that i£ he iqppeared in public, those malicious un« 
believers, who had fonneriy attributed his miracles 
to the power of magic, would now represent his 
resurrection, as a phantom, or vision, produced by 
the hafluence of infernal powers. After having 
remained upon earth during the space of time 
above mentioned, and given to lus disciples a di* 
vine commission to preach the glad tidings of 8id« 
vaition and immortality to the human race, hi! us* 
cended into heaven, in their presence, and resumed 
the enjoyment of thsft glory which he was possess^ 
ed of bdSue tiie w<nid3 were created^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONCBBNIKG THE PROSPBROUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE 
CHURCH bURlNO THIS CENTURY. 



CENT.L V Jesub, being ascended into heaven, soon 
=^=^^=^ showed his afflicted disciples, that, though invisi- 
mw^'ShdZ ble to mortal eyes, he was still their omnipotent 
Holy okott. protector, and their benevolent guide. About fifty 
days after his departure from them, he gave them 
the first proof of that majesty and power to which 
he was exalted, by the effusion of the Holy Ghost 
upon them according to his promise.^ The con* 
sequences of this grand event were surprising and 
glorious, infinitely honourable to the christian re- 
ligion and the divine mission of its triumphant 
author. For no sooner had the apostles received 
this precious gift, this celestial guide, than their 
ignorance was turned into light, their doubts into 
certainty, their fears into a firm and invincible forti- 
tude, and their former backwardness into an ardent 
and inextinguishable zeal, which led them to un- 
dertake their sacred office with the utmost intre- 
pidity and alacrity of mind. This marvellous event 
was attended with a variety of gifts ; particularly 
the gift of tongues, so indispensably necessary to 
qualify the aposdes to preach the gospel to the dif- 
ferent nations. These holy aposdes were also fill- 
ed with a perfect persuasion, founded on Christ's 
express promise, that the (Uvine presence would 
perpetually accompany them, and show itself by 
miraculous interpositions, as often as the success 
of their ministry should render this necessary. 

p Aets ii. 1} See. 
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n. Relying upon these celestial succours, the cent. i. 
apostles began their glorious ministry, by preaching ' 



the gospel, according to Christ^s positive com- ^fSS 
inand, first to the Jews, and by endeavouring to ^^ " 
bring that deluded people to the knowledge of the 
truth.^ Nor were their labours unsuccessful, since, 
in a very short time, many thousands were con- 
verted, by the influence of their ministry, to the 
christian faith/ From the Jews, they passed to 
the Samaritans, to whom they preached with such 
efficacy, that great numbers of that nation acknow^ 
edged the Messiah/ And after that they had exer- 
cised their mirustry, during several years, at Jeru- 
salem, and brought to a sufficient degree of con* 
sistence and maturity the cluistian churches which 
were founded in Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries, they extended their views furdier, carried 
the divine lamp of the gospel to all the nations of 
the wcH'ld, and saw their labours crowned, almost 
every where, with the most abundant fruits. 

m. No sooner was Christ exalted on high, than -nut 
the apostles determined to render their number S?"*^***" 
complete, as it had been fixed by their divine mas- 
ter, and accordingly to choose, in the place of Judas, 
who had desperately perished by his own hands, 
a man endowed with such degrees of sanctity and 
wisdom, as were necessary in a station of such 
vast importance. Having therefore gathered to- 
gether the small assembly of christians which had 
then been formed at Jerusalem, two men, remark- 
able for their piety and faith, were proposed as the 
most worthy to stand candidates for this sacred 
office. These men were Matthias andBamabas, the 
former of whom was, either by lot, which is tlie 
most general opinion, or by a plurality of voices 



1 Luke xxtr. 47. Acts i. 8. xIU. 46. 
« Acti ii. 41. iv. 4. • Acta i. 8. ▼iii. U 
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CENT.L of the assembly there present, chosen to the dig- 

^^^LL nity of an apostle.* 

F»ui called to pF. All these apostles were men without educa- 
anaponie, ^^^^ ^^^ absolutcly igHorant of letters and philos- 
ophy; and yet in die infancy erf the christian 
church, it was necessary that there should be, at 
least, some one defender of the gospel, who, versed 
in the learned arts, might be able to combat the 
Jewish doctors and the pagan philosophers with 
their own arms. For this purpose, Jesus himself, 
by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to 
his service a thirteenth .^j^pstle, whose name was 
^ Saul, afterward Paul, and whose acquaintance both 
with Jewish and Grecian learning was very con- 
siderable,* This extraordinary man, who had 
been one of the most virident enemies of the chris- 
tians, became their most glorious and triumphant 
defender. Independent <rf the miraculous gifts 
with which he was enriched^ he was naturally pos- 
sessed of an invincible courage, an amazing force 
of genius, and a spirit of patience, which no fatigue 
could overcome, and which no sufferings or trials 
could exhaust. To these the cause of the gospel, 
under the divine appointment^ owed a considerable 
part of its rapid progress and surprising success» 
^sthtjicts qftheApostUa^ and the Epistlesof St. 
Pouly abundantly testify. 

iiie(teiidi«r V. The first christian church, founded by the 
apostles, was that of Jerusalem, which was the 
model of all those that were afterward erected 
during this first century. This church was how- 
ever, governed by the apostles themselves, to whom 
both the elder$y and those who were intrusted with 
the care of the poor, even the deacons^ were sub- 
ject The peopky though they Bad not abandoned 
the Jewish worship, held, however, separate assem- 
blies, in which they were instructed by the apostles 

«AcUi. 86. •AoUix. 1. 
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and elders, prayed together, celebrated the holy ^5^-^ 
supper in remembrance of Christ, of his death and y ^ -^ 
sufierings, and the salvation offered to mankind 
through him; and, at the conclusion of these 
meetings, they testified their mutual love, partly 
by their liberality to the poor, and partly by sober 
and friendly repasts,'' which from thence were call- 
ed feasts of charity. Among the virtues which 
distinguished the rising church in this its infancy^ 
that of charity to the poor and needy shone in the 
first rank, and with the brightest lustre. The rich 
supplied the wants of their indigent brethren with 
such liberality and readiness, that, as St. Luke tells 
us, among the primitive disciples of Christ, all 
things were in common^ This expression has, 
however, been greatly abused, and has been made 
to signify a community ofrightSy goodsy or posses- 
sionsy than which interpretation nothing is more 
groundless, nothing more false. For from a mul- 
titude of reasons, as well as from the express words 
of St. Peter,^ it is abundantiy manifest that the 
community, which is implied in mutual use and 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended in 
this passage.* 

VL The aposdes, having finished their work at ^'^''yjjm^ 
Jerusalem, went {h>m thence to employ their la- SeapoMki^ 
bours in other nations, travelled, with this view, » ^^ 
over a great part of the known world, and in a short 
time planted a vast number of churches among the 
Gentiles. Several of these are mentioned in the 
sacred writings, particularly in the ^cts of the Apos^ 

^ -Aets ii. 49. « Acts ii. 44. it. 5S: f Acts t. 4. 

(J^ « This is proved with the utmost eTldeace br Dr. Mosheim, 1q a 
distertatioQ eonceniiiig the true nature of that eommunity of goods» 
vhTeh h said to hare taken phce ia the church of Jeniaalem. This 
learned diteoorae is to he found in the second tolome of oar anthor'a 
Ineomparable work, entitled^ DUsertatiMea ad HUtwiam EccknaaH^ , 
tarn pertmente: 

VOL. I. 9 
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p7"T*f ^^^^^ though these are, undoubtedly, but a smatt 
'■^"^ ' ■' part <rf the churches, which were founded either 
by the apostles themselves, or by their disciples 
under their immediate direction. The distance 
of time, and the want of records, leave us at a Ion 
with respect to many interesting circumstamces of 
the peregrinations of the aposdes ; nor have we any 
certain or precise accounts of the limits of their 
voyages, of the particular countries where they 
sojourned, nor of the times and places in which 
they finished their glorious course. The stories 
that are told concerning their arrival and exfdoits 
among the Gauls, the English, the Spaniards, the 
Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, 
and the Russians, are too romantic in their nature, 
and of too recent a date, to be received by an im« 
partial inquirer after truth. The greatest part of 
these fables were forged after the time of Charle* 
magne, when most of the christian' churches con- 
tended about the antiquity of their origin, with as 
much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyptians, 
and Greeks, disputed fcMinerly about their senior^ 
ity and precedence. 
ontftR^eM^ TO. At tlie same time, the beauty and excellence 
of the christian religion excited the admiration of 
the thinking part of mankind, wherever the apos^* 
ties directed their course. Many, who were not 
willing to adopt the whole of its doctrines were, 
nevertheless, as appears from undoubted records, 
so struck with the account of Christ's life and 
actions, and so charmed with the sublime puri^ 
of his precepts, that they ranked him in the num. 
ber of the greatest heroes, nay, even of the gods 
themselves. Great numbers kept, with the utmost 

• The names of the ehnrehes, plwited bj the apotdes in the d i H er e ai 
nations, are speoified in a work of Phil. James UaKman» /)»fv6tt» jvmm 
ChrUHanartim tub opotioiU, eap. yn, p. 107; and also In thatof F. Albert 
Fabrieiiia, entiUedy Jmx Evan^elk tpti Tbi ex^rUntt cap. r. p* 8^ tc«. 
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care, in their houses, pictures or images of the di- gbmt.l 
vine Saviour and his apostles, which they treated -^^^-' 
ivith the highest marks of veneration and respect.^ 
And so illustrious was the &me of Christ's power 
grown, after his resurrection from the dead, and 
the miraculous gifts shed from on high upon his 
apostles, that the emperor Tiberius is said to have 
]HX>pofied his being enrolled among the gods of 
Rome, which the opposition of the senate hindered 
from taking e&ct.. Many have doubted oithc truth 
of this story ; there are, however, several authors 
oi the firs^ note who have declared, that the reasons 
alleged for the truth of this &ct are such as have 
removed their doubts, and appeared to them sat- 
isfiM:tory and conclusive/ 

^ This is partieaUrlj mentioned by EusebiiUb BU$, EccL lib. vii. Mp. 
iTiii. p. 1165, and by lr«neiu» lib. i. e. xxt. 

• See Tbeod. HasKUH De deeref Tiberu, 91M ChriHum referre voluii 
in mumerum Detrum / as also a rerj learned letter> written in defenee 
of tbe trutli of tkis faet, by tbe eelebrated Christopher Iieliua, and pub- 
lished in the JSibUoShegue Crermanique, torn, ixxii. p. 147, and torn, 
nxiii. p. 13. [We may add to this note of Dr. Mosheim, that the late 
learned professor Aitmann pablished at Bern, in the year 1755, an ia- 
ipenioos pamphlet upon thissol^eet, entitled, IHtgumtio Mut^rk^-crisicm 
de EpUtola Pontii Pilati ad Tiberiam, qua Christi fmracuiOf nurt^ e€ 
rentrreetio receruebaniur. This author makes it appear, that though 
the letter, whieh some hare attributed to Fitete, and whieh it extant in, 
several anthors, be manifestly sporioos, yet it is no less certain, that 
Pilate sent to Tiberius an aeeonnt of the death and resurrection of Christ 
See tike Bibli§tlL dew tdeneeMf et de* beaux arts^ published at the Hague, 
torn. Ti. p. 860. This matter has been examined anev with his usual 
daigenee and aeeuraey by the learned Dr. Lardner, in the third Tolume 
of his Cpilectiott of Jewish and Heathen Teetimoniet to the truth of th^ 
Chriotian Belijrion, be. p. 310, fcc. He thinhs that the testimonies of 
Justin Martjr and TertnUian, who, in apologies for Christianity, that 
were presented, or at least addressed to the emperor and senate of Rome, 
or to magistrates of high authority in the empire, affirm, that Pilate sent 
to Tiberius an account of the death and resurrection of Christ, deserve 
some regard ; though some writers, and particularly Orosius^ have 
made alterations and additions in the original namtiOD of TertniliMif 
that are too much adapted to dinunish the widih i i i ly of Hie whole.3 
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CENT. I. Tin. When we consider the rapid progress of 
Christianity among the Gentile nations, and the 



PART 



rfSrSJid poor and feeble instruments by which this great 
Sr^Sg^ and amazing event was immediately effected, we 
must naturally have recourse to an omnipotent and 
invisible hand, as its true and proper cause. For 
unless we suppose here a divine interposition, how 
was it possible that men, destitute of all human aid, 
without credit or riches, learning or eloquence, 
. could, in so short a time, persuade a considerable 
part of mankind to abandon the reli^on of their 
ancestors ? How was it possible that an handful of 
aposties, who, as fishermen and publicans, must 
have been contemned by their own nation, and as 
Jews, must have been odious to all others, could 
engage the learned and the mighty, as well as the 
dmple and those of low degree, to forsake their 
favourite prejudices, and to embrace a new relig- 
ion which was an enemy to their corrupt passions ? 
And, indeed, there were undoubted marks of a 
celestial power perpetually attending their ministry. 
There was, in their very language, an incredible 
energy, an amazing power of sending light into 
the understanding, and conviction into the heart 
To this were added, the commanding influence 
of stupendous miracles, the foretelling of future 
events,(the power of discerning the secret thoughts 
and intentions of the heart^a magnanimity superi- 
or to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and hon- 
ours, a serene tranquillity in the face of death, and 
an invincible patience under torments still more 
€readful than death itself; and all this accompa- 
nied with lives free from all stain, and adorned with 
the constant practice of sublime virtue. Thus 
were the messengers of the divine Saviour, the 
heralds of his spiritual and immortal kingdom, 
furnished for their glorious work, as the unani- 
mous voice of ancient history so loudly testifies. 
The event sufficientiy declares this ; for without 
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diese remarkable and extraordinary circumstances, cbnt. l 
no rational account can be given of the rapid prop- 
agation of the gospel throughout the world. 
DL What indeed contributed still further to this i 



glorious event, was, the power vested in the apos- rtSiediSIK 
ties of transmitting to their disciples these mirac- *'*'** 
ulous gifts. For many of the first christians were 
no sooner baptized according to Christ's appoint- 
ment, and dedicated to the service of God by sol- 
emn prayer, and the imposition of hands, than 
they spoke languages they had never known or 
learned before ; foretold future events, healed the 
sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, restored 
the dead to life, and performed many things above 
the reach of human power.* And it is no wonder 
if men, who had the power of communicating to 
others these marvellous gifts, appeared great and 
respectable, wherever they exercised their glorious 
ministry. 

X. Such then were the true causes of that amazing The iw«iw 
mpidity'with which the christian religion spread ^urib^uir^ 
itself upon earth ; and those who pretend to assign """^ 
other reasons of diis surprising event, indulge 
tiiemselves in idle fictions, which must disgust 
every attentive observer of men and things. In 
vain, therefore, have some imagined, that the ex- 
traordinary liberality of the christians to their poor, 
was a temptation to the more indolent and corrupt 
part of the multitude to embrace the gospel. Such 
malignant and superficial reasoners do not consid- 
er, that those who embraced this divine religio^ 
exposed their lives to the most imminent danger • 
nor have they attention enough to recollect, thai 
neither lazy nor vicious members were suffered to 
remain in the society of christians. Equally vain 

* See Pfanner't learned treatise, De charumatibtu nrr donh iniracu* 
l«Mr antiqiut ecc2pft<r, pabUibed at Francfort, 1683. 
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CENT.L is the invention of those, who imagine that the 
^ ^" '- profligate lives of the heathen pnests was an oc- 
casion of the conversion of many to Christianity. 
For, though this might indeed give them a disgust 
at the religion of these unworthy ministers, yet it 
could not, alone, attach them to that of Jesus» 
which offered them frqm the world no other pros- 
pects, than those of poverty, in&my, and death. 
The person, who could embrace the gospel solely 
fix)m the motive now mentioned, must have rea- 
soned in this senseless and extravagant manner ; 
" the ministers of that religion which I have pro- 
fessed from my infancy, lead profligate lives ; there- 
fore, I will become a christian, jom myself to that 
body of men who are condemned by the laws of 
the state, and thus expose my life and fortune to 
the most imminent danger/' 



CHAPTER V. 



OOKCKBMINO THE CALAMCTOUS EVENTS THAT HAFPENED TO TBB 
CHUBCH. 



iTfaeJmper' l The iunocencc and virtue that distinguished 
""^ so eminently die lives of Christ's servants, and 
the spotless purity of the doctrine they taught^ 
were not sufficient to defend them against the vir- 
ulaice and malignity of the Jews. The priests 
^pd rulers of that abandoned people, not only load- 
ed with injuries and reproach the apostles of Je- 
ius, and their disciples, but condemned as many 
of them as they could, to death, and executed in 
the most irregular and barbarous manner their san* 
guinary decrees. Themurderof Stephen, of James 
the son of Zebedee, and of James, simamed the 
Just, bishop ci Jerusalem, furnish dreadful ex« 
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unplesdrthe truth of what we here advance.* This cemt.t. 
cxlious malignity of the Jewish doctors, against the ^^'^'^ '• 
heralds of the gospel, was undoubtedly owing to a 
secret apprehension, that the progress of Christi- 
anity would destroy the credit of Judaism, and bring 
on the ruin of their pompous ceremonies. 

iL The Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the ^^^ 
Roman provinces, did not yield to those of Jem- «i 
salem in point of cruelty to the innocent disciples of 
Christ. We learn from the history of the Jlcts of 
the Apastks^ and other records of unquestionable 
authority, that they spared no labour, but zealously 
seized every occasion of animating die magistrates 
against the christians, and setting on the multitude 
to demand their destruction. The highpriest of 
the nation, and the Jews, who dwelt in Palestine, 
were instrumental in exciting the rage of these 
foreign Jews against the infant church, by sending 
messengers to exhort them not only to avoid alt 
intercourse with the christians, but also to perse* 
eute them in the most vehement manner/ For 
this inhuman order, they endeavoured to find out 
the most plausible pretexts ; and, therefore, they 
»ve out, that the christians were enemies to the 
Roman emperor, since they acknowledged the au- 
thority of a certain person whose name was Jesus^ 
whom Pilate had punished capitally as a malefactor 
by a most righteous sentence, and on whom, nev- 
ertheless, they conferred the royal dignity. These 
perfidious insinuations had the intended effect, and 
the rage of the Jews against the christians was 

• The imrtTrdom of Stephen is recorded in the ActM of the Ap09tl€9p 
Tik 55 1 and that of James the son of Zehedee, AeU xii. 1, 8 ; that oT 
James the Jost, bishop of Jerasalem, is mentioned by Jesephus, in hia 
Jevmh Antiqtdtiea, bookxx. chap. riii. and by Eosebins^ in his Ecctes. 
Jfittorrft book ii. chap, xxiii. 

'See tiie Dialogiie of Jnstin Martyi^ wMk Trypho the Jew* p. 51, 59, 
9X 109, 138) SIS. 
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conveyed from father to son, from age to age ; so 
that the church of Christ had, in no period of time, 
more bitter and desperate enemies tlian that very 
people, to whom the immortal Saviour was more 
especially sent. 
iiK Jews «w HL The Supreme Judge of the world did not 
JT^'^r let the barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation 
^SSd iiis ^ unpunished. The most signal marks of divine 
justice pursued them, and the cruelties they had 
exercised upon Christ, and his disciples, were 
dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for so 
many ages protected the Jews with an outstretch- 
ed arm, withdrew his aid. He permitt^ed Jerusa- 
lem, with its famous temple, to be destroyed by 
Vespasian and his son Titus, an innumerable mul- 
titude of this devoted people to perish by the sword^ 
and the greatest part of those that remained to 
groan under the yoke of a severe bondage. Noth- 
ing can be more affecting than the account of this 
terrible event, and the circumstantial description 
of the tremendous calamities which attended it, as 
they are given by Joscphus, himself a Jew, and also 
a spectator of this horrid scene. From this period 
the Jews experienced, in every place, the hatred 
and contempt of the Gentile nations, still more than 
they had formerly done. And in these their ca- 
lamities the predictions of Christ were amply ful- 
filled, and his divine mission further illustrated. 

. However virulent die J^wb were against the 
christians, yet, upon many occasions, they wanted 
power to execute their cruel purposes. This was 
not the case with the heathen nations ; and there- 
fore from them the christians suffered the severest 
calamities. The Romans are said to have pursued 
the christians with the utmost violence in ten pen- 
secutions,< but this number is not verified by^ 

s The learned J. Albert FabriciuB has given ut a list of the authora 
that hare written eonceming these perseeutionsy in his Lux Ewuigeln 
vrbi tawvcrw exoriem, cap. vii. p. 135. 
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the aodent faistoiTof the dhurdu Forif, bytfaese ckrt.i. 
peraeculioiiS) such only are meant as were singu* ^^^^ '' 
lariy severe and universal throughout the empire^ 
then it is certain, ^t these amount not to the 
number above mentioned. And, if we take die 
{irovincial and leas remarkable persecutions into 
the account, they far exceed it In the fifth cen* 
tnry , certain chnstians were led by some passages 
of the holy scriptures, and by oneespecially in the 
Rfvelatioru^ to imagine that the church was to suf- 
fer ten calamities of a most grievous nature. To 
this notion, therefore, they endeavoured, though 
not all in the same way, to accommodate the km* 
guage of history, even against die teatinaooy of 
those ancient records, fixmi whence alone history 
can speak widi authority.^ 

T. Nero was the first emperor who enacted laws ^v^^ 
against the christians. In this he was followed "^^^ 
by Domitian, Marcus Antoninus the philosopher^ 
Severus, and the odier* emperors who indulged the 
pt^idices they had imbibed against the disciples 
of Jesus. AU the edk:ts of tfa^ di&rent princes 
were not, however, equally unjust, nor made with 
die same views, and for the same reasons. Were 
ifaqr now extant, as they were collected by die eel* 
efarated lawyer Domitius, in hb book concerning 
die duty of a proamsul^ they would undoubtedly 
<»st a great light upon die history of the church, 
tmder the persecuting en^perors.^ At present we 

^ Bevel, xvii. 1^ 

* See SnlpltiuB Seveni^ book ii obap. zuiU. Aj abo Auftin* He 
^viiate 2>«4 book XTiii. chap. lU. 

k The collection of the icnpemi edicU Against the ehrittiam, made 
hy Bomittus, and now lost, is mentioned by Laetantlos, in his OMme 
iTutitutetf book ▼. chap. xi. Sneh oT these edicts, as bave escaped the 
nrins of tiine^ are learnedly iUustrated by Franc. BaMoiniM, in a snsdl 
treatise, eirtilled, Cmnmentarkim ad e/Mcta veterum prmdpum ilsmn- 
Horwn de ChrUtiam: Of which a second edUion was pnbtished by Mr. 
GuQdling,atUa1i, 17S7. 

VOL. I. 10 
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CENT. I. must, in many cases, be satisfied with probable 
^'^ '-^ conjectures for want of more certain evidence. 
ThecauK* of VL Bcforc VTt pFocecd further in this part of our 
^^i^S^ history, a very natural curiosity calls us to inquire 



tbeBonaitt. 



how it happened, that the Romans, who were 
troublesome to no nation on account of their relig- 
ion, and who suflfered even the Jews to live under 
their own laws, and follow their own method of 
worship, treated the christians alone with such se- 
verity ? This important question seems still more 
difficult to be solved, when we consider that the 
excellent nature of the christian religion, and its 
admirable tendency to promote both the public 
welfere of the state, and the private felicity of the 
individual, entitled it, in a singular manner, to the 
favour and protection of the reigning powers. One 
of the principal reasons of the severity with wbich 
the Romans persecuted the christians, notwith- 
standing these considerations, seems to have beeii 
the abhorrence and contempt with which the latter 
regarded the religion of the empire, which was so 
intimately connected with the form, and, indeed, 
^vith the very essence of its political constitution. 
For, though the Romans gave an unlimited toler- 
ation to all religions which had nothing* in their 
tenets dangerous to the commonwealth, yet they 
would not permit that of their ancestors, which 
was established by the laws of the state, to be' turn- 
ed into derision, nor the people to be drawn away 
from their attachment to it. These, however, were 
the two things which the christians were charged 
with, and Aat justfy, though to their honour. 
They dared to ridicule the absurdities of the pagan 
superstition, and they were ardent and assiduous 
in gaining proselytes to the truth. Nor did they 
only attack the religion of Rome, but also all the 
different shapes and forms under which supersti- 
tion appeared in the various countries where they 
exercised their ministry. From hence the Romans 
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condoded, that the chrisdan sect wasnot only un- csnt.l 
supportably daring and arrogant, but, moreover, ~ ^"-': 
an enemy to the public tranquillity, and every way 
proper to excite civil wars and commotions in the 
empire. It is, probably, on this account^ that Tac- 
itus refMHoaches them with the odious character of 
haters of mankind^ and styles the reli^on of Jesus 
a (kstrudive superstition; and that Suetonius 
speaks of the christians, and their doctrine, in terms 
oi the same kind.'' 

rtL Another circumstance that irritated the Ro- m^^cmm 
mans against the christians, was the simplicity of 
dieir worship, which resembled in nothii^ the sa- 
cred rites of any other people. The christians had 
neither sacrifices, nor temples, nor images, nor 
oracies, nor sacerdotal orders ; and this was suffi- 
cient to bring upon them the reproaches of an ig- 
norant multitude, who imagined that there could 
be no religion without these. Thus they were 
looked upon as a sort of atheists ; and, by the Ro- 
man laws, those who were chaigeable with atheism 
were declared the pests of human society. But 
this was not all ; the sordid interests of a multi- 
tude of lazy and selfish priests were immediately 
connected vdth the ruin and oppression oi the 
christian cause. The public worship of such an 
immense number of deities was a source of sub- 
astence, and even of riches, to the whde rabble 
of priests and augurs, and also to a multitude of 
merchants and artists. And as the progress of the 

1 Amial. tib. xv/cap. xllr. 

■ In Nerone, cap. xvi. These odioos epithetiy which Taettus gives 
to the ehrittiMit and their religion, as Ukewiie the laognage of Suelo- 
Qtaiy who calb ChriaUaoity a poi9onou$ or maUgnani mperttitiwi^ male-' 
Jiea 9uper$tiHo, are foonded apoo the aame reaaooi. A leet, whieh not 
oalj ooald not eiidare» but even laboqred to aboliih* the religioaa ajt- 
teow ef the Ronuinay and alto thoae of all the other nations of the uni* 
verse* appeared to the short sighted and superficial observers of relig* 
ions matters, as enemies of mankind, and persons popsess^d with a mor* 
tal hatred of all the human race. 
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gospel threatened the rain of this mfigiotia tmffic, 
and the proftts it produced, diis raised op new en- 
emies to the christians, and armed the rage <»f mer- 
cenary superstition against their Kves and dieir 
cause." 
TiMaoftoA. vni. To accomplish moref speedily the rain of die 
ISl^'S^ christians, those, whose interests were incoriknatl- 
£m1^ ble with die progress of the gospd, loaded wtm 
with the most opprobrious calumnies, which were 
too easily received as trath, by the credulous and 
unthinking multitude, among whom they were dis- 
persed with the utmost industry. We find a large 
account of these perfidious and 91 grocoided re- 
proaches in the writings of the first defenders of the 
christian cause.*" Ami these, indeed, were die on- 
ly arms thqr had to oppose th^tradi; since theex- 
ceHence of the gospel, and die vhtue of its minis- 
ters and followers, left its enemies no resources but 
Calumny and persecution. Nothing can be imag- 
ined, in point of viraience and fury, that they did 
not employ for the ruin of the dhristians. They er- 
en went so fiff as to persuade the multitude, that all 
the calamities, wars, tempests, and cUseases, that af- 
fficted mankind, were judgments sent down by the 
angry gods, because die christians, who contemned 
their authority, were suffered in the empire.' 
^JSdt. ^ '^^ Tiuious kinds at punishments, both ca^ 
"^ ital and ccMrective, which were employed against 
the christians, are particulariy described by learned 

■ Thit obierratioa is ? erified hf the ttorj of Demetrius the silTer- 
•mith* Aots six. S5, tod bv the IbUoviog passage in the 97th. letter of 
the xth. boolL of Pliny's epistles ; " the temples, which were almwt de~ 
90rted, begin to be frequented again ; and the saered ritea» whioh hanra 
been long oegleeted, are again performed. The Tietims, which have had 
hliherto few purekatertt begin to eome again to the market," tee. 

• See die teborions work of Christ Kortholt, entitled, Paganm 9^ 
trectator, %eu de cahmmU GentiUum in ChriuHaiwg to which mny be 
added, Ja Jae. HQldriena, De ciAamdU GentUhun m €MtftaiMV, pab- 
tished at Zurich, in 8vo. fai the year 1744. 

r See Amobina Ctmra jvnlM. 
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uriio have written prokaaeHj upon thai anb- cett.l 
jccu« Thcfonnsofpnxxcdiiig,ii9edintbekcon> ''^'^ '' 
demnatioiif inaj be xea'mibtAcUqfthe Martyn^ 
in die letters of Pliny and TrajaBy aiid other ancient 
mcmuments.' These judicial ibrms were veiy 
different, at difiyent tunes, and changed naturally 
according to the mildness or severity of the laws 
enacted fc^ the diierent emperors i^nst the chris- 
dana. llms, at one time, we see the most dili- 
gent search made after the followers of Christ ; at 
anodier, all penpiisition suspended, smd positiye 
aecnsaitiop and information only dUowed» Under 
«ne reign we see them* iqioa their being proved 
christians, or their confessing themselves such, 
immediately dragged away to execution, unless 
Aey prevent thekpuniahment by apostacy; under 
aac^her, we aee inhiman magistrates endeavourii^ 
to eoin|iel them, by all sorts of tortures, to re- 
aonnce their profession. 

X They who, in the perilous times of the churchy i^niiaA 
fell by thehand of bloody persecution, and expir- *°'*^'* 
ed in the cause of the divine Saviour, were ciAed 
martyn ; a term borrowed from the sacred writ- 
ings, which signifies vntne$ses^ and thus expresses 
die ^orious testimony which these magnaiumoua 
believers bore to the truth. The title of co;{/b^or# 
was given to such, a3, in the face of death, and at 
the expense of honours, fortune, and aU the odier 
advantages of the world, had confessed with forti- 
tude, tiefore the Roman tribunals, their firm attache 
menttotherel^ionQf Jesus* The veneration that 
was paid to bodi martyrs and comfsuors is hardly 
credible* The distinguishuig honours and privi- 
leges they enjoyed, the authority with wluch their 
counsels and decisions were attended, would fur- 

4 See fiw this porpoae Ant Galknins and Gisp. 8iigittBriii% Da em- 

« See Bohmer^/iffv EccU*. JPvUtkmt. torn. ir.liU t. Jh€re9Ql tit 
1. $ as. p. 617. 
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CENT.L nish ample matter for a history apart ; and such 
- ^"^ '' an undertaking might be highly useful in many 
respects. There was, no doubt, as much wisdom 
as justice in treating with such respect, and invest- 
ing with such privileges, these christian heroes ; 
since nothing was more adapted to encourage oth- 
ers to suffer with cheerfulness in the cause of 
Christ. But, as the best and wisest institutions 
are generaUy perverted, by the weakness or cor- 
ruption of men, from their original purpose ; so 
the authority and privileges granted, in the begin- 
ning, to martyrs and confessors, became^ in process 
of time, a support to superstition, an incentive to 
enthusiasm, and a source of innumerable evils and 
abuses, 
gefrwim- XI. The first three or four ages of the church 
were stained with the blood of martyrs, who suf- 
fered for the name of Jesus. The greatness of 
their number is acknowledged by all, who have a 
competent acquaintance wim ancient history, and 
who have examined that matter with any degree 
of impartiality. It is true, the learned Dodwell 
has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous de- 
cision of the ancient historians,' and to diminish 
considerably the number of those that suffered 
death for the gospel. And after him, several writ- 
ers have maintained his opinion, and asserted, that 
whatever may have been the calamities that the 
christians, in general, suffered for their attachment 
to the gospel, very few were put to death on that 
account. This hypothesis has been warmly op- 
posed, as derogating from that divine power which 
enabled christians to be faithful even unto death, 
and a contrary one embraced, which augments 
prodigiously the number of these heroic sufferers. 
Here, no doubt, it will be wise to avoid both these 
extremes, and to hold the middle path, which cer- 

• See DodwelPt diaserUtioo, Depaucitate tnartyrumf in hit Disser* 
taticwM Cypriamcit. 
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certainly leads nearest to the truth. The martyrs «»JJJ- ^^ 

were less in number than several of the ancient and ~ ^* 

modem writers have supposed them to be ; but 
much more numerous than Dodwell and his follow- 
ers are willing to believe. And this medium will 
be easily admitted by such, as have learned from 
the ancient writers, that, in the darkest and most 
calamitous times of the church, all christians were 
not equally, nor prombcuously disturbed, nor call- 
ed before the public tribunals. Those who were of 
the lowest rank of the people, escaped the best; their 
obscurity, in some measure, screened them from 
the fury of persecution. The learned and eloquent, 
the doctors and ministers, and chiefly the rich, after f^. 
the confiscation of whose fortunes a rapacious mag- ^ 
istracy were perpetually gaping, these were the per- 
sons the most exposed to the dangers of the times. 

xn. The actions and sayings of these holy mar- Tbeirira 
tyrs, from the moment of their imprisonment to"^"****** 
their last gasp, were carefully recorded, in order to 
be read on certain days, and thus proposed as mod- 
els to future ages. But few, however, of these 
ancient acts are come down to our times;' the 
greatest part of them having been destroyed during 
that dreadful persecution which Diocletian carried 
on ten years, with such fiiry, against the christians. 
For a most diligent search was then made after all 
their bpoks and papers ; and all of them that were 
found were committed to the flames. From the 
eighth century downward, several Greek and Latin 
writers endeavoured to make up this loss, by com- 
piling, with vast labour, accounts of the lives and 
actions of the ancient martyrs. But the most of 
them have given us little else than a series of fables, 

* Such of those acts as arc worthy of credit haveheen collected hy tlie 
learned Ruinartua, into one Totame id folio, of a moderate size^ entitled, 
Seleeta et tincera mirtifrum acta^ Amstelod. 1713. The hypothesis of 
Dodw«U is amply .tvfutcd in a lahoared pre&ce which the author has 
pre6xed to this work. 
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adorned with profbmon of riietorical flfywens, and 
striking images, as the wiser^ even aoiong the Rom- 
ish doctoTBy frankly acknowledge. Nor are those 
records, diat pass under the name of martyrolagjfy 
worthy of superior credit, since they bear the most 
evident marks both of ignorance and falsehood. 
So that, upon the whole, d^s part: of Ecclesiastical 
History, for want of ancient and autlientic monu- 
ments, is extremely imperfect, and necessarily 
attended with much obscurity. 
Sto'SSr *'"• ^^ would have been suqirising, if, under 
vero. such a moustcr of cruelty as Nero, the christians 
had enjoyed the sweets of tranquilliQr and freedom. 
But this was bx from being the case ; for this per- 
fidious tyrant accused them of having set fire to 
the city of Rome, that horrid crime, which he 
himself had committed with a barbarous pleasure. 
In avenging this crime upon the innocent christ- 
ians, he oidered matters so, that the punbhmeiit 
should bear some resemblance to the offisnce. He, 
^herelbre, wnq)ped up some of diem in combusti- 
ble garments, and ordered fire to be set to them 
when the daiioaess came on, that thus, like torches, 
they migfatdispel die obscurity of the night ; while 
*others weve fiustened to crosses, or torn in pieces 
by wild beasts, or put to death in some such dread* 
iul manner. Thb horrid persecution was set on 
foot in the month of November,*" in the 64th. year 
of Christ, and in it, according to some ancient ac- 
counts, St. Paul and St. Peter sufiered martyrdom; 
diou^ this latter fact is contested by many, as 

•See, for a farther illuftration of this point of ohronolog^* two Freneh 
distertations of the veij learned Alphonie de Vignolet, oonceming the 
eaiiMiy and the eommcneement of the peneeution under Nero, whieh 
are printed in Manon^B Hutoire erUigue de la repubUgue det kttretf 
torn. Tiii. p. 74— 117, torn. ix. p. 173—180. See alio Toinard, Jid 
LactanHum de morHbut per^equut, p. 998. 
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being absbHitely irreeoncit^)le witfi chronbtegy^ ^J!!^'\. 
The dea^ ef Nero, who perished misenAtty in the ^^ 
year 68, put an end to the calamteies of this first 
persecution, under which, during the space of four 
years, the christians suffered every sort of torment 
and aiSiction, which the ingenious cruelty of theikr 
enemies could invent. 

XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed cOff- Thc«temof 
ceming the extent of this persecution under Nero. tion. 
Some confine it to the city of Rotne, while others 
represent it as having raged throughout the whole 
empire. The latter opinion, which is also the most 
ancient,' is undoubtedly to be pi^ferred ; as it is 
certain, that the laws enacted against the christians, 
were enacted against the whole body, and not 
against particular churches, and were consequently 
in force in the remotest provinces. The authority 
of Tertullian confirms this, who tells us, that Nero 
and Domitilin had enacted laws against the christ- 
ians, of which Trajan had, in part, taken away the 
force, and rendered them, in some measure, with- 
out effect.^ We shall not have recourse for a fur- 
ther confirmation of this opinion, to that famous 
Portuguese or Spanish* inscription, in which Nero 
is praised fbr having purged that pravinte from 
the new superstition; since that inscrijjtion is just- 
ly suspected to be a mere forgery, and the best 

^ See TillemoDty Histoire des empereun, torn. i. p. 564. Baratier^ 
J}e mccessione Homanor. Pontif. cap. ▼. x>. 60. 

« ThiB opinion wat first defended bj Franc. Baldain, in hia Comm. 
€td edicta imperator^ in Chrittiano9, p. 97, S8. After him Laonoioa 
maintained the same opinion in Kb IHner^. gva SmIpiHi Severs 2sctit cfe 
prima martyMtm fStOU epMha vhuUcatur, $ 1, p. 139, 140, torn. ii. part 
i. opp. This opinion, howerer, it atill more acatefy and learnedly d^ 
fended hf DodweH, hi the zith. of Ma Dhtertafitmei Cyprumh*, 

1 ^pologet, cap. IT. p. 46, according to the edition of Ba?ereamp. 
^ VOL. I. 11 
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^^\ Spanish authors consider it as such." But we 
- may, however, make one observation, which will 

tend to illustrate the point in question, and that b» 
that, since die christians were condemned by Nero, 
not so much on account of their religion, as for 
the* falsely imputed crime of burning the city," it 
is scarcely to be ima^ned, that he would leave 
unmolested, even beyond the bounds of Rome, 
a sect whose members were accused of such an 
abominable deed. 
The jprnew. xv. Though, immediately after the death of Nero, 
nMH. the rage of this first persecution against the christ- 
ians ceased, yet the flame broke out anew in the 
year ninety three or ninety four, under Domitian, 
a prince litde inferior to Nero in all sorts of wick- 
edness.^ This persecution was occasioned, if we 
may give credit to Hegesippus, by the fears that 
Domitian was under of losing the empire f for 
he had been informed, that, among the relations 

« This celebrated inteription is publiihed by the learned GratenUj 
in the firtt Tolume of his interiptionty p. cexxxTiii. n. 9. It must, how- 
ever, be obserred, tbat the bett Spaniih writers dare not Ten tare t» 
defend the genuineness and aathority of this inscription, as it has not 
been seen bjr any of them» and was first produced by Cyriae of Ancona, 
a person universally known to be utterly unworthy of the least credit. 
We shall add here the judgment which the excellent historian of Spain, 
Jo. de Ferreras, has given of this inscription, in his Nhtoire generate 
iTEepagne, torn. i. p. 19«. "Jo ne puis m'empeeher," says he, " d* ob- 
server que Cyriac d'Ancone fut le premier qui publia cette inscription, 
et que c'est de loi que les autres Tout tiree ; mais comme la fbi de cet 
Ecrivain est suspect au jugement de tous les savans, que d'ailleurs il 
n'y a ni vestige, ni souvenir, de cette inscription dans les pUees oo I'on 
dit qu'elle s'est trouvee, et qu'on nescait ou la prendre a present, ebacun 
peut en porter le jugement qu'il voudra." 

• Set Theod. Ruinart. Pr«r/'. ad acta martyrum nncera et ielecia, f. 
31, kc 

b Idem, Praf, ad acta martt/mm, &c. f. 33. Thorn. Ittigius, Selectit 
Mutor. Eccl CapU, &»c. L cap. vi. $ 11, p. 331. 

« Euseb. iKs/. Eccl lib. UL cap. xix. xx. 
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of Christ, a man should arise, who, possessed of a cBrr.i. 
turbulent and ambitious spirit, was to excite com- -^^'^ '' 
motions in the state, and aim at supreme dominion. 
However that may have been, the persecution re* 
newed by this unworthy prince was extremely 
violent, diough his untimely death put a stop 
to it not long after it commenced. Flavins Cle- 
mens, a man of consular digniQr, and Flavia 
Domitilla his niece, or, as some say, his wife, 
were the principal martjrrs that suffered in this per- 
secution, in which also the apostle John was ban- 
ished to the isle of Patmos. TertuUian and other 
writers inform us, that, before his banishment, he 
was thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, from 
whence he came forth, not only living, but even 
unhurt. This story, however, is not attested in 
such a manner, as to leave no remaining doubt 
about its certainty."^ 

* See Motheim't S^agma dittert. ad kUt9riameccl€9,pertmenHnmf 
p. 407_5M. 
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PART II. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 
CONTAININO AN AOCOimT OP THE STATE OT LKARKINO AXD >HI> 



CENT.L lIp we had any certain or satis&ctory account of 
" "' —the doctrinesy which were received among the 



PAR r II. 



^StoiShJ ff wiser of the eastern nations, when the l^t of the 
jjjg^ gospel first rose upon the world, this would con- 
"ow^n- tribute to illustrate many important points, in the 
ancient history of the church. But the case is 
quite otherwise ; the fragments of the ancient ori- 
ental philosophy that are come down to us, are, as 
every one knows, few in number ; and such as 
they are, they yet require the diligence, erudition, 
and sagacity of some learned man, to collect them 
into a body, to arrange them with method, and to 
explain them with perspicuity.* 
ne Mm- Q. The doctrine of the magiy who believed the 
^""-f cinSS universe to be governed by two principles j the one 
■^^""good, and the other evil, flourished in Persia. 
Their followers, however, were not all agreed 

• TteUfloyjr of the orieDtel philoMphy by Mr. Stanley » though it it 
not foid of all kind of merit, in yet extremely defeetiTe. That learned 
author is so far from having exhausted his subject, that he has left it» on 
the contrary^ in many plaees wholly ontooehed. The history of pbilot- 
ophy, published in Germany^ by the Tery learned Mr. Braeker» is vastly 
preferable to Mr. Stanley's work ; and the German aiithor» indeed, much 
mperior to the English one^ both w point of geniai and of eruption. 
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concemiBg the nalure of these principles / but thie cent, l 
did not prevent the pit^gation of the main doc- ^^^^~V' 
trine, which was received throughout a cooaidera- 
bte part of Asia and Africa, especially among the 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians, and Egyptians, 
though with di&rent modifications, and had even 
infected the Jews themfidves*' The Arabians at 
that time, and even afterward, were more remark- 
able for strength and courage than for genius and 
sagacity ; nor do they seem, according to their 
own confes^on,^ to have acquired any great repu- 
tation for wisdom and philosophy bef(»re the time 
of Mahomet. 

UL From the earliest times the Indians were dis- ^^_ 
tinguished by their taste for sublime knowledge and <^ <S7P- 
wi^HU We mi^t, perhaps, be able to form a ^"^ 
jud^ent of their philosophical tenets, if that most 
MM^cnt book, which they looked upon as particu* 
hrly sacred, and which they call veda^ or the law, 
were brought to light, and translated into some 
known language. But the accounts which are givtn 
of this remarkable Ixx^, by those who have been 
in the Indies, are so various and irreconcilable 
with each otfauer, that we must yet wait for further 
aatiafaction on this head.^ As to the Egyptians, 

' See Hjde't lihtoty of the religitn of the ancieni Pernaru, a work 
fall of erudition and disorder, and interspersed with conjectures of the 
most improbable kind. 

c See a treatise of Jo. Cbriscoph. Wolf, published at Hamburgh, in 
1707, under the title of ManicHaimnua ante MamcJutoe. See aho Mo* 
shehnH 06tertHMfefM up&n Oudwortk's PneOetfnal S^feUm of the IM- 
twrac, p* 998, 498^ 

ft See Abulphaiwhia, Be Morihu wfrotem, published hy PoaMk. 

1 1 1mm iMaly heard diM tyamottimpovtnt, and la»|^«iipMtadhook 
hm heoB t«|uired Igr aome Vresah Jeauitt^ wha me^ misiiMiarica in the 
Indies, and who hare sent it over la the king of Fraaee'a Ubrary. It 
ia also said, that it ia abready translated, or will be so immediatelf. 
See Letire du JP. Calmette aALde CarHgmf^ dame lee Leitree edifiaa-' 
tee et cwieueee dee Meeione Etrat^reej zzi. XecueHf p. 455, at altQ 
i2eciialuiiLp.l61. 
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CEMT.L they wer^ divided, as every one knows, into a 
^^^'^ " ' multitude of sects and opinions ;^ so that their la- 
bour seems exceeding fruitless, who endeavour to 
reduce the philosophy of this people to one system. 
The orinui ^' But of all the diflferent systems of philosophy 
SS?3?i *^^ ^^"^ received in Asia and Africa about the 
^^ time of our Saviour, none was so detrimental to the 
christian religion, as that which was styled gnosis^ 
or science, i. e. the way to the true knawleage of 
the Deity ^ and which we have above called the ori- 
ental doctrine^ in order to distinguish it from the 
Grecian philosophy. It was from the bosom of 
this pretended oriental wisdom, that the chiefs of 

^ those sects, which in the three first centuries per-' 

plexed and afflicted the christian church, originally 
issued forth. These supercilious doctors, endeav- 
ouring to accommodate to the tenets of their fan- 
tastic philosophy, the pure, the simple, and sublime 
doctrines of the Son of God, brought forth, as the 
result of this jarring composition, a multitude of 
idle dreams and fictions, and imposed upon their 
followers a system of opinions, which were partly 
ludicrous, and pardy perplexed with intricate sub- 
tilties, and covered over with impenetrable obscu- 
rity. The ancient doctors, both Greek and Latin, 
who opposed these sects, considered them as so 
many branches that derived their origin from the 
platonic philosophy. But this was pure illusion ; an 
sqiparent resemblance between certain opinions of 
Plato, and some of the tenets of the eastern schools, 
deceived diese ^[ood men, who had no knowledge 
but of the Grecian philosophy, and were absolute, 
ly ignorant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever 
compares the platonic and gnostic philosophy to- 
gether, will ^isily perceive the wide difference 
that there is between them. 



k See Motheim't ObwrvaHon^ on the InteUectual Syitenh fcc in his 
Latin jbraniktion of that work, torn. i. p. 415. 
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V. The first principles of the oriental philo6q[>h7 cknt. l 
aeem perfectly consistent with the dictates of rea- ^"""^ "- 
son ; far its first founder roust undoubtedly have d^J^^^SE 
aif^ued in the following manner ; " there are many p'^*"**^- 
evils in this world, and men seem impelled by a 
natural instinct to the practice of those things which 
reason condemns ; but that eternal mind, from 
which all spirits derive their existence, must be 
inaccessible to all kinds of evil, and also of a most 
perfect and beneficent nature ; therefore the origin 
of those evils, wjth which the universe abounds, 
must be sought somewhere else than in the Deity. 
It cannot reside in him who is all perfection ; and 
therefore it must be without him. Now, there is 
nothing without or beyond the Deity, but matter ; 
therefcx^ matter is the centre and source of all evil, — ^ 
of all vice." Having taken for granted these prin- 
ciples, they proceeded further, and affirmed, that 
matter was eternal, and derived its present form, 
not from die will of the Supreme God, but from 
the creating power of some inferior intelligence, 
to whom the world and its inhabitants owed their 
existence. As a proof of this assertion, they alleg- 
ed that it was incredible, that the Supreme Deity, 
perfectly good, and infinitely removed fit>m all evil, 
should either create or modify matter, which is 
essentially malignant and corrupt, or bestow upon 
it, in any degree, the riches of his wisdom and lib- 
erality. ' They were, however, aware of the insu- 
perable difficulties that lay against their system ; 
for when they were called to explain, in an accu- 
rate and satisfactory manner, how this rude and 
corrupt matter came to be arranged mto such a 
regular and harmonious frame as that of the uni- 
verse, and, particularly, how celestial spirits were 
joined to bodies formed out of its malignant mass, 
they were sadly embarrassed, and found that the 
plainest dictates of reason declared their system 
incapable of defence. In this perplexity, they had 
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cBNT.r. ncoUFse to wild fictions and romafttie ftibles^ in 
^^:S^=^ order to give an account oS the formaUon of the 

worid, and liie ori^ of mankind. 
ZJ|j;^2ll ^^ Those who, by mere dint of fancy and inven* 
aivided in ^Jq,^^ endeavour to cast a light upon obscure points, 
or to scdve great and intricate difficulties, are sel- 
dom agreed about the methods of proceeding ; and, 
by a necessary consequence, separate into different 
sects. Such waa the case of the oriental philoso- 
phers, when they set themselves to explain the dif. 
Acuities mentioned above. Some imagined two 
eternal principles from whence all things proceed- 
ed, the one presiding over lights and the other over 
mattery and by their perpetual conflict, explained 
the mixture of good and evil, that appears in the 
universe. Others maintained, that the being, 
which presided over matter, was not an eternal prin- 
ciple, but a subordinate intelligence, one of those 
whom the Supreme God produced from himself. 
They supposed that this being was moved, by a 
sudden impulse, to reduce to order the rude mass 
of matter, which lay excluded from the mansions 
of the Deity, and also to create the human race. 
A third sort fell upon a system different from the 
two preceding, and formed to themselves the no- 
tion of a triumvirate of beings, in which the iSw- 
preme Deity was distinguished both from the ma- 
terialj evil principle^ and from the creator of this 
sublunary world. These, then, were the three 
leading sects of the oriental philosophy, which were 
subdivided into various factions^ by the disputes 
that arose, when they came to explain more fully 
their respective opinions, and to pursue them into 
all their monstrous consequences. These multi-- 
plied divisions were the natural and necessary con- 
sequences of a system which had no solid founda.- 
tion, and vrss no more, indeed, .than an airy phan- 
tom, blown up by the wanton fancies of self suft* 
cient men. And that these divisions did realty 
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subsist, the history of the chmtian sects, diat eitt« 
faraccd dus philosophy, abundantly testifies. 

TO. It is, however, to be observed, that, as all JJfj^jg;. 
these sects were founded upon one common prin* ins tte Deity, 
ciple, their divisions did not prevent their holding, 
in common, certain opinions concerning the Deity, 
the universe, the human race, and several otiier 
subjects. Tl^y were all, therefore, unanimous in 
ackjQowledging the existence of an eternal nature, 
in whom dwelt the fulness of wisdom, goodness^ 
and all other perfections, and of whom no mortal 
was able to form a compkte idea. This great be-* 
iog was considered by them as a most pure and 
radiant light, diffused through the immensity, of 
, space, which they csSk^d pleroma^ a Greek word, 
which signifies fulness ; and they taught concern* 
ing him, and his operations, the following things ; 
" the eternal nature, infinitely perfect, and infinite- 
ly happy, having dwelt from everlasting in a pro* 
found solitude, and in a blessed tranquillity, pro- 
duced, at length, from itself, two minds of a differ- 
ent sex, which resembled their supreme parent in 
the most perfect manner. From the prolific union 
€^ these two beings others arose, which were also 
followed by succeeding generations ; so that, in 
process of time, a celestial family was formed in 
the pleroma.^ This divine progeny, being immu- 
table in its nature, and above the power of mortal- 
ity, was called, by the philosophers, ^<wi,"" a term 

(^ * It appears highly probahle, that the apostle Paul had ao eye to 
thisfiiDtatlie mythology, when, in the Srst chapter of his Firtt Eputle 
U 7Yfliol%, Ter. 4, he exhorts him not to^'ve heed tofablee and end* 
kee geQeatogieSy vfdch nurdtter guegtiene^ &c. 

Q^ • The word, Mm or ^een, is commonly used hy the Greek vrit- 
ert» hnt in different senses. lu sigpifieation In the gnostic system is not 
extremely erident, and^sereral learned men hare despaired of finding 
<mt its tme myeaning. Ai«v« or 4(97), among the ancientB» was used to 
signify the age of man» or the doration of human life. In after times, it 
vas employed hy philosophers to express the duration of spiritual and 
VOL. I. 12 
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CENT. I. which signifies, in the Greek language, an eternal 

- ^^^ "- nature. How many in number these aons were, 

was a point much controverted among the oriental 

sages. 

caoeemini vHi. " Bcyoud thc mausious of lightj where 

*? *"^ * dwells the Deity with his celestial offspring, there 

lies a rude and unwieldy mass of matter^ agitated 

by innate, turbulent, and irregular motions. One 

of the celestial natures descending from the plero- 

may either by a fortuitous impulse, or in conse- 

auence of a divine commission, reduced to order 
lis unseemly mass, adorned it with a rich variety 
of gifts, created men, and inferior animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, to store it with inhabitants, and cor- 
rected its malignity by mixing with it a certain 

JnTiuble beings. These philotophen used die word Xf^fof^ as the meas- 
are of corporeal and changing objeets ; and a4e$ff as the measure of saeli 
as were immutable and etemaL And as God is the ehief of those im- 
mutable beings which are spiritual, and consequently not to be perceiv- 
ed by our outward senses, his infinite and eternal duration was expressed 
by the term aimf, or <fon, and that is the sense in which that word is 
now commonly understood. It was, however, afterward attributed to 
other spiritual and invisible beings ; and the oriental philosophers, who 
lived about the time of Christ's appearance upon earth, and made use 
of the Greek language, understood by it the duration of eternal and im- 
mutable things, the apace or period of time, in whieh they exist Nor 
did the variations, through whieh this word passed, end here ; from ex- 
pressing only the duration of beings, it was by a metonon^, employed to 
•igniiy the beings themselves. Thus the Supreme Being was called 
tumfy or <eon / and the angels distinguished also by the title of isona. AH 
this will lead us to the true meaning of that word among the gnostics. 
They had formed to themselres the notion of an invisible and spiritual 
world, composed of entitiei or virtue; proceeding from the Supreme 
Being, and succeeding each other at certain intervals of time, so as te 
form an eternal chain, of which our world was the terminating link ; a 
notion of eternity very different from that of the platonists, who repre- 
sented it as stable, permanent, and void of suceession. To the beings 
that formed thb eternal ehain, the gnostios assigned a certain term of 
duration, and a eertafai sphere of action. Thehr terme of duration were* 
at first, called, tfioytc, and they themtetvet vere afterward metorymcaUtf 
distinguished by that title. 
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portion of light, and also of a matter celestial and cEirr.t 
divine. This creator of the world is distinguished ^''^ "' 
from the Supreme Deity by the name of demiurge. 
His character is a compound of shining qualities^ 
and insupportable arrogance ; and his excessive 
lust of empire efiaces his talents and his virtues. 
He claims dominion over the new world he has 
formed, as his sovereign right; and, excluding 
totally me Supreme Deity from all concernment in 
it, he demands from mankind, for himself and his 
associates, divine honours." 

DL " Man is a compound of a terrestrial and cor- ^jj^^jj^^ 
nipt body, and a soul which is of celestial origin, ^ 
and, in some measure, an emanation from the di- 
vinity. This nobler part is miserably weighed 
down and encumbered by the body, which is the 
seat of all irregular lusts and impure desires. It 
is this body that seduces the soul from the pur- 
suit of truth, and not only turns it from the con* 
templation and worship of the Supreme Being, so 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the Cre- 
ator of this world, but also attaches it to terrestrial 
objects, and to the immoderate pursuit of sensual 
pleasures, by which its nature is totally polluted. 
The sovereign mind employs various means to de- 
liver his offspring from this deplorable servitude, 
especially the ministry of divine messengers, whom 
he sends to enlighten, to admonish, and to reform 
the human race. In the mean time, the imperious 
demiurge exerts his power in opposition to llie 
merciful purpose of the Supreme Being, resists the 
influence of those solemn invitations by which he 
exhorts mankind to return to him, and labours to 
ef&ce the knowledge of God in the minds of in« 
telligent beings. In this conflict, such souls, as, 
throwing off the yoke of the creators and rulers of 
this world, rise to their Supreme Parent, and sub- 
due the turbulent and sinful motions, wfaidi cor. 
rupt matter excites within them, shall, at die dis- 
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GERT.L solution of their mortal bo^es, ascend directly to 
^4!^^^' the pleroma. Those, on the contrary, who remain 
in the bondi^ of servile superstition, and corrupt 
matter, shall, at the €itA of diis life, pass into new 
bodies, until they awake from their sinful lethai^. 
In the end, however, the Supreme God shall come 
forth victorious, triumph over all opposition, and, 
having delivered from their servitude the greatest 
part ($ those souls that are imprisoned in mortal 
bodies, shall dissolve the frame df this visible worlds 
and involve it in a general ruin. After this sol- 
emn period, primitive tranquillity shall be restor- 
ed in the universe, and God shall reign with hap- 
py spirits, in undisturbed felicity, through the ev« 
erlasting ages." 
oTtiie jcwui X. Such were the principal tenets of the oriental 
phiioMphy. pi^jiQQQpjjy^ The state of letters and philosophy 
among the Jews comes next under consideration .; 
and df this we may form some idea from what has 
been said already concerning that nation. It is 
chiefly to be observed, that the dark and hidden 
science, which they called the kabbala^ was at this 
time taught and inculcated by many among that 
superstitious people." This science, in many 
things, bears a strong resemblance to the oriental 
philosophy ; or, to speak more accurately, it b in<» 
deed that same philosophy accommodated to the 
Jewish religion, and tempered with a certain mix- 
ture of truth. Nor were the doctrines of the Gre- 
cian sages unknown to the Jews at the period now 
before us ; since, from the time of Alexander the 
Great, some of them had been admitted, even into 
the Mosaic religion. We shall say nothing con- 
cerning the opinions which they adi^ted from the 

a See Jfo. Fmso. Baddei Tnir94ueti»inBi9t9namPhiUk, B^irmmmf 
M ftlio the Mthon which B. Wolf mentiooi^ vith eneomiuBUf Ui fab 
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ph9o9opMcal and theolc^cal systems of the Chal* 
deans, Egyptians, and Syrians.'' 

XL The Greeks, m the opinion of most writers, The ^te rf 
were yet in possession of the first rank among the ^^ 
natians that cultivated letters and phUosophy. In 
woany places, and espedally at Athens, there were 
a considerable number of men distinguished by 
their learning, acuteness, and eloquence ; philoso* 
pfaers of alls ects, who taught the doctrines of Pla- 
to, Aristotle, Zeno, and Ejncurus ; rhetoricians 
dso, and men of genius, who instructed the youth 
in the rules of eloquence, and formed their taste 
far the liberal arts. So that those who had a pas- 
sion for the study of oratory, resorted in multitudes 
to the Grecian schools, in order to perfect them- 
selves in that noble science. Alexandria, in EgypI;, 
was also much frequented for the same purpose, 
as a great number of the Cvrecian philosoj^ers and 
xhetoricians dwelt in that city. 

xn. The Romans also, at this time, made a shin- AtFomew 
ing figure among the pdished and learned nations. 
All the sciences flounshed at Rome. The youth 
of a Inkier rank were early instrticted in the Greek 
language and eloquence. From thence they pro- 
Meded to the study of philosophy, and the laws of 
thdr country ; and they finished dieir education by 
a voyage into Greece, where they not only gave 
the last degree of perfection to their philosophical 
studies, but also acquired that refined wit and ele- 
ganoe of taste, that served to set off their more solid 
attainments in the most advantageous manner.' 
None of the philosophical sects were more in 
vogue among the Romans than the epicureans and 

• See Jo. Frme. Baddei IntroductU in HUtvrmm PhihM. Bekneo- 
mm/ at idM tbe sathon reeomme«dcd hj Wolf in liit JSibUoiheca 
Bebrmea^ torn, iit 

r See Pagannii Ckmdeotn Liber de PhitM^pki^f apud Remtmoe M- 
Uo etpnigreaih in TertioFteeietili>«^/ViNe C90ec«<9fi<t Vtai9rum Scrip- 
Hal*, 1717, 
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cExr.i. the academics, which were peculiarly &youred by 
■- -' the great, who, soothed by their doctrines into a 

false security, indulged their passions without re- 
morse, and continued in their vicious pursuits 
without terror. During the reign of Aug^stus^ 
the culture of polite learning and of the fine art9» 
was held in great honour, and those that contrib* 
uted with zeal and success to thb, were eminent- 
ly distinguished by that prince. But, after his 
death, learning languislied without encouragement, 
and was neglected, because the succeeding empe« 
rors were more intent upon the arts of war and 
rapine, than those more amiable arts and inventions 
that are the fruits of lebure and peace. 
laMOie odKT xni. With Fespcct to the other nations, such as 
^^''^ the Germans, Celts, and BretcHis, it is certain that 
they were not destitute of learned and ingenious 
men. Among the Gauls, the pec^le of Marseilles 
had long acquu^d a shining reputation for their 
progress in the sciences ;'< and there is no doubt, 
but that the neighbouring countries received the 
benefit of their instructions. Among the Celts, 
their druids, priests, philosophers, and legislators 
were highly remarkable for their wisdom ; but 
their wntings, at least such as are yet extant, are 
not sufficient to inform us of the nature of their 
philosophy.' The Romans, indeed, introduced 
letters and philosophy into all the provinces, which 
submitted to their victorious arms, in order to soften 
the rough manners of the savage nations, and form 
in them, imperceptibly, the sentiments and feelings 
of humanity.* ^^ 

^ See the ffitttdre Literaire de la France far de* Heligieux JBene^ 
dicHm. Diisert Prelim, p. 43, be. 
' Jao. Martin, ReUgion dea Gnuloit, Virr. i. cap. xxL p. 175. 
• Juvenal^ Satir. xt. ver. 110. 

*<Nuiie totut On^ ncntflMpie babet ocWt AAevs, 

Oallia Caonidieot docnitfikcaiiiU Britannot, 

De coodQeendo loiitiitiir Jam Rhftore Tlrale.** 
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CHAPTER II. 

tOHGSSUXUtG THE DOCTORS AMD MUnSTEItS OF THE CHUACB; AIQ) 
m JOBM OF GOTUUnCBIlT. 

I. The great end of Christ's mission was to form cturr.h 
a universal church, gathered out of all the na-* '^"^ "* 



tions of the world, and to extend the limits of this 'S'^^ 
great society from age to age. But in order to this, ****^ 
It was necessary, first, to appoint extraordinary 
teachers y who, converting the Je^TS and Gentiles to 
the truth, should erect, every where, christian 
assemblies ; and then, to establish ordinary minis'- 
tersj and interpreters of the divine will, who should 
enforce and repeat the doctrines delivered by the 
former, and maintain the people in their holy pro- 
fession, and in the practice of the christian virtues. 
For the best system of religion must necessarily 
either dwindle to nothing, or be egregiously cor« 
rupted, if it is not perpetually inculcated and ex** 
plained by a regular and standing ministry. 

n. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ 
employed to lay the foundations of his everlasting 
kingdom, were the xii aposdes, and the txxdis* 
dples, of whom mention has been made above. 
To these the evangelists are to be added, by which 
title those were distinguished whom the apostles 
sent to instruct the nations, or who, of their own 
accord, abandoned every worldly attachment, and 
consecrated themselves to the sacred office of prop- 
agating the gospel.' In this rank, also, we must 
place Siose, to whom, in the infancy of the church, 
the marvellous power of speaking in foreign lan- 
guages which they had never learned, was commu- 

f See St Paul's EpaiU to theEphesiant, W. 11. As also Etiscb. HieU 
Ecclea, lib. iii. cap. xxxvii. 
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CENT. L nicated fix)m above. For the person to whom the 
-^^"^ "' divine omnipotence and liberality had imparted the 
gift of tongues, might conclude, with the utmost 
assurance, from the gift itself, which a wise being 
would not bestow in vain, that be was i^poifHed 
by God to minister unto the trutl>, and to employ 
his talents in the service of Christianity.'' 
TteMdiorHy HI* Many have undertaken to write the history 
•ftfcenpmhr ^ ^ apostfes,"^ a history, which we find loaded 
with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when we pur- 
sue it furdier than the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and the most ancient writers ki the christian 
church. In opder to have a just idea of the na- 
ture, privileges, md authority of the apostolic fiinc- 
lion, we must consider an apostle » a person who 
was honoured with a divine commission, invested 
^ ^ with the power of making laws, (^(tontroUing and 
f restraining the vncked^htn that was expedient, 
r ■ and of forking miracbfs) when necessary ; and sent 
to mankind, to unfold to them the divine Tvillj to 
epen to them the paths of salvation and immortality^ 
and to separate from the multitude j and unite in the 
bonds of one sacred society y those who were atten- 
tive and obedient to the voice of God addressed to 
wen by their ministry** 
Thfthx di«r IT. The accounts we have of the lxx disciples 
*** are still more obscure than those of the apostles ; 
since the former are only once mentioned in the 
New Testament, Luke x. 1. The illustrations 

• 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 

y The authort who have written oonceraing the apostles are ename- 
rated bj Sapttarias in his Introduction to Ecclenattical Hittoty, oh. i. 
p. S, and also by Buddsus, in his treatise, JOe Ecclena ApottoUca^ p. 674. 

* See Fred. Spanheiin, De apostoltM et apo$toIatUf torn. ii. opp, p. S89. 
It is not without weighty reasons, and without having considered the 
matter attentively, that I have supposed the apostles invested with th# 
power of enacting' laws. I am sensible that some very lesmed men 
among the modems have denied this power, but T apprehend they dif- 
fer from me rather in words than in any tidng else. 
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that we bave yet remaining, xelaftive to their char* p^^-jf; 
actor and office, arc oeitainly compoaed by the * ^" "' 
more modem Greeks, and therefore, can have but 
little authority or credit^ Their commission ex« 
teoded no fiirther than the Jewish natioii, as ap- 
pears from die express woids of St. Luke ; tfaough 
it is highly probable, that, after Chrbt's ascension, 
they performed the function of evangelists, and 
declared the glad tidings of salvation, and the 
means of obtaining it, through different nations 
and provinces. 

V. Neither Christ himself, nor his holy apostle^ xte «Mti 
have commanded any thiog clearly or expressly ^ "^ ^ 
conceroing the external form of the church, and 
the precise method, according to which it shoukl 
be governed.* From this we may infer, that the 

f Tkete Meounts ftpe to be teen at the end of three books, eonoerniDg 
tbe lifie and death of Motet* whieh were diteovered and iihittrated hf 
Gilb. Ganlminoty and repaUiahed bj Jo. Albert Fabrielii% in Ma BibM' 
etk. Gr4tc. p. 474. 

a::7'sThoaewhoimi|gine thatChfiat hfinadfi or tlie tipoallea bjr Ul 
direetion and anthoritj, appoinM a eerlaln feed form of eli«irek gvfi* 
crameDt, are not agreed vhait thai ihrm waa. The prtaeipal eftelona 
Ifcat iMve bean adopted upon thk hei^ wqr be t«d«aad to the liMr M- 
lowinf s the /rt* ia tha< ef the Itoman tajHaHati who ■udnlafai* •< that 
Chriifa iaitentieo nnd appeintaaent «nt, that hia fbUovara ahonkl be eol. 
leeted into ene tnared eaapira» an^eeted to the lOfenuncnt of St. Peter 
and hai tnaaettoga» and dinded» lihe the kiogdomt of thb worlds into 
aereral proTineea ; .that, in eooaeqiiBnee thereof Peter fixed the teat off 
eeoletiattieal dominion at Baine» bat afterirard, to alieriate the burden 
of hia oftee, difided the ehnreh hOo throe greatBT provineeay aeeoiding 
to the diTiaion of the world at that tiino» and appointed a peraon to 
preiide in eaeh, who was dignified with the title of patriarchy that 
the Eoropean patriareh retided at Borne, the Atiatie at Antioeh, and 
the Afrienn at Alexandria; that the bidiopa of ea<4 proTinee, among 
whom alao there were Tarioas ranht, were to roTereHee the authority' 
off dMir raapeetiTe pa«rtarah% and that both biahopa and patriareha 
were to be patairely tab)eet to the snpreme dominion of the B«- 
man pontiff:''* Tbia fomaatio aeconnt taartt l y deaenrea a aeriont 

• See IMO AOatia^ ik#«|MM ctacMfc JEo^ Orienik ef OlDci^ 
rinaib Exenim, Jiictoilwf . fh» i. Bmt, i 

VOL. I. 13 
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regulation of this was, . in some measure, to be 
accommodated to the time, and left to the wisdom 

Vefatatioo. The tecmud opiolony oooeeming Uie goveniment of th« 
ehttrch» nutkes do mentioD of a wpreme head, or 9i pah%arch»t eon* 
stituted by divine aothoritj^ but tapposea that the apostles divided the 
Roman empire into as many ecclesiastieal provinces as there were secu* 
lar, or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop, i. e. the prelate, who re- 
sided in the capital city of each province, presided over the clergy of that 
province, and that the other bishops were subject to his anthority. This 
Opinion has been adopted by some of the most learned of the Roroisfi 
ohareb,* and has also been faTovred by some of the most eminent British 
dlviiiea.t Some protestaut writers of note have endeavoared to prote 
that it is not supported by suffieieot eridenee.^ The third opinion is that 
•f those who aeknowledge» that, when the ehristians began to multiply 
exceedingly, metropoUtanet patriarchip and archbiehope, were indeed^ 
ereated, but only by human appointment and authority ; though they 
confess, at the same time, that it is consonant to this orders and inten- 
tion of Christ and his apostles, that, in every christian church, tliere 
should be one person invested with the highest authority, and clothed 
with certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of that assem- 
bly. This opinion has been embraoed by many English divines of the 
first faiik in the Seamed worid, and also by many in other countries and 
oommonions. The fiiwrth and last opinion is that of the presbyterians, 
who afficn thatChrigtfs mtentioa. mm, that the ehriatian doeton and 
ministcra should all eiyoy llie aame rank and authority, without any sort 
of pre-enineoee ;or auhordinatioB, any diatUetioa of rights and privi- 
loges. The reader wUl find aa aaple aeeomt of theae fiur difier- 
•nt opinions with req^eet to ehureh yovenuHSfent in Dr. Moahdm'a 
Larger SRet^py of thefint Cettimy, This learned and unpartial writer 
who oondemna with reason the ybttrtft opinion, as it is explained by those 
bigoted puritans, who look upon all subordinatioD, and variety of rank 
among the doctors of the chnroh, aa eondemnable and antiohristUn, ob- 
aenras, howe?er, with equal reason, that this opinion may be explained 
and modified sa» as to reoonoile the moderate abettors of the episeopdl 

•Fettmdt^tant^De eoae9ra,m(mhtletiinperU,Vb,ihei9'i- Uanmah Exerc 
Etd. lib. i. £«. xnik Fsgi CrUka in antmU Barmii, ad A, xnrii. torn. L p. 29. 

iHammnA,Distkde^pbe^ BevesBf^ CsdL renan. Tee. l£ccte. FiMfo. 13^ ii* csp. 
r.WauikJhitr.Jp€itLVmac,DeOrigimBpisctp.aiadrtpoL 

|B8ma9e,ffiit&r^«iN^tan.LfiiT. icsp. fiii. Boshmer. JffiMC etf fMrwn dr 
iiroras A cwKsrdte fonerdiflt lN«to«# p» M3- 
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and pradence of the chief rulers, both of the state cbmt. l 
and of the church. If, however, it is true, that ^-^''^'^' 
the apostles acted by divine inspiration, and in con- 
formity with the commands of their blessedMaster ; 
and this no christian can call in question, then it 
follows, that that form of government which the 
primitive churches borrowed from that of Jerusa- ^t^ !« 
lem, the first christian assembly established by the f«»^ •« ^ 
apostles themselves, must be esteemed as of divine 
institution. But from this it would be wrong to 
conclude that such a form is immutable, and ought 
to be invariably observed ; tor this a great variety 
of events may render impossiUe. In those eariy 
times, every christian church consisted of the j&^- 
ple^ their ieadersy and liie mtmsters, or deacons j and 
these, indeed, belong essentially to every religious 
society. The peopte were, undoubtedly, the first 
in authority ; for the aposdes showed, by their own 
example, tW mitiiling of moment was to be carri- 
ed on or (telermined without the consent of the 
assembly,^ and such a method of proceeding was 
both prudent and neceasaiy in those critical times« 

ditcipllBe vHh the lew rS||id pretbyteriaiifli The optnkMi modified by 
0r. MeeheuA aiboiiiiu to this ; ** ihmt the ehntCten deelora are equai 
in tkw -eente ; that ChrisI hat left no podtive and apeeial decree 
wbkh coQttitntet a diatinetioik aaoiig tiiem» nor any dMne eoroniand« 
neat by whieb tiioae wbo» in eonteqoenee of the appointnents of bv- 
man wiidoiD» are in the higher ranki> ean demand, by a divine right, the 
obedienee and tobmiaaon of the inferior doeton» Ice. their abataining 
from the exereiae of eertain fancUons," ke. 

The tmth of the matter ia, that Chfift, by leaving this matter nnd^ 
iermined, has, of eonseqneneef left ehristfain soeietiea a dlseretlonary 
power of modelling the gOTemment of ^le efanreh in raeh a manner, 
as the eireamstantial reasonsof times, pbees, &c. may require ; and there* 
fore the wisest goremment of the ehureh, is the best and the most divine ; 
and every christian society has a right to make laws for itself, provided 
that these laws are consistent with charity and peace, and with the 
fundamental doctrines and principles of Christianity. 

> AeU i. 15. tI d. sv. 4, xxl $d» 
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cENT.i. /L It was, therefore, the assembly of the people^ 

-^iT'^ "'l which chose Aeir owa rulers and teachers, or re- 

^pggg^ceived them, by a free and autboiritative consent^ 

when recwnmended by others. The same pec^e 

rejected or confirmed, by their suffiragts, the Iaw» 

that were proposed by their rulers to the assembly ; 

. excommunicated profligate and unworthy mem« 

bers of the church, restored tlie penitent to their 

forfeited privileges, passi^ judgment upon the dif- 

' erent subjects dT controversy and dissension, that 

arose in their community ; examined and decided 

the disputes which happened between die elders 

and deacons ; and, in a word, exercised all that 

authority which belongs to such, as vc invested 

with the sovereign power. 

The people, indeed, had, in some measure, pur* 
chased these privileges b^ administering to the 
sm>port of their rulers, ministers, and poor, and by 
ofltering large and g^ierous contributions, when the 
safety or interests of the community rendered them 
necessary. In these supplies each one bore a part 
proportiooed to hb circumAtances ; and tli^ vari-. 
ous gifts which were thus brought kito the public 
asaemUies, were called obkuUm$* 
^^ ^ Tii. There reigned aiacng the members of the 
^^^^ christian church, however cJUstinguished they were 
by wcM-ldly rank and titles, not only an amiable 
harmony, but also a perfect equality. This appear- 
ed by iixcjeasts of charity^ in which all were in- 
discriminately assembled; by the names of 6re^Ar^n 
and sisters J with which they mutually saluted each 
other; and by several circumstancesot a like nature. 
Nor, in this first century, was the distinction made 
between christians of a more or less perfbct order, 
which took place afterward. Whoever acknowl* 
edged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made 
a solemn profession of his confidence in him, was 
immediately baptized and received into the church. 
But^ in process of time, when the church began ta 
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flouiidi^aiiditsnieinberatoiiicreaae, itwaithought csht.l 
imident and necessaiy to divide christiaRs into two l^^I": 
orders, distinguished by the names of be&evers and 
eatechumem. The former were those, who had 
been solemnlyadmitted into the church by baptism; 
and in consequence thereof, were instructed in all 
the mysteries of religion, had access to all the 
parts of divine worship, and were authorized to 
vote in the ecclesiastical assemblies. The latter 
were such, as had not yet been dedicated to God 
and Christ by baptism, and were, therefore, ad- 
HMtted neither to the public prayers, nor to the holy 
communion, nor to the eeclesiasdcal assemblies. 

vm The rulers of the church wwre cdled either •n««^-^ 
presbyters^ or bishops^ which two titles are, in the ** 
New Testament, undoubtedly applied to the same 
order of men.^ These were persons of eminent 
gravi^, and such as had distinguished themselves 
by thwr superior sanctity and merit* Their par- 
ticular functions were not always the same ; for 
white some <^ diem confined their labours to the 
instruction of the peoj^e, others contributed in 
dilferent ways to tibe edification of the church. 
Hence die distinction between teaching and mUng 
presbytershas been adopted by certain learned men. 
But, If ever this distinction existed, which I neither 
affirm nor deny, it certainly did not continue long ; 
since it is manifest, that St. Paul requires that all 
bishops or presbyters be qualified and ready to 
teach and instruct.* 

OC^ k Tlie word preibifter, or elder» b taken from tke Jewi»h inatila- 
tioQ, and tigttifies nther the Tcnenble pniileikee aiul viadom of old af^ 
than age itaelf- 

< Aeto zx. 17» 3S. PhiULl. TiUL 5,7. 1 Tinu ill. 1. 

« 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. 

• 1 Tim. iil 3» &C. See, eoncerning the word pre%hfter, the innitra'* 
tioDt given bj the learned Vitringa, Dc tfynagoga vetere, Ith. iiL part i. 
eap. i* p. 609 ; and hj the Tenerable Jo. Bened. CwtjfmovmM, In hit 
JSxere, in Epht. ad BMratn ex Phi!9nef p. 499. At to the pret^yHrm 
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i^aS't « ^ Among the first professors of Christianity, 
~^^ "-^ there were but few men of learning ; few, who 
Tfaepiopiiett. j^j capacity enough to insinuate into the minds of 
a gross and ignorant multitude, the knowledge of 
divine things. God therefore, in his infinite wis- 
dom, judged it necessary to raise up, in many 
churches, extraordinary teachers, who were to dis- 
course, in the public assemblies, upon the various 
points of the christian doctrine, and to treat with 
the people, in the name of God, as guided by his 
direction, and clothed with his authority. Such 
were the prophets of the New Testament^ an order 
of men, whose commission is too much limited by 
the writers, who confine it to the interpretation of 
the books of the Old Testament, and especially the 
prophecies.^ For it is certain, that they, who 
claimed the rank of prophets^ were invested with 
the power of censuring publicly such as had been 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent the 
abuses, that designing men might make of this in- 
stitution, by pretending to this extraordinary char- 
acter, in order to execute unworthy ends, there 
were always present, in the public auditories, 
judges, divinely appointed, who, by certain and in* 
fellible marks, were able to distinguish the false 
prophets from the true. This order of prophets 
ceased, \dien the want of teachers, which gave 
rise to it, was abundantly supplied. 
xMMt of X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided from 
^ the beginning widi inferior ministers or deacons. 

themselTes, and tbe nature of their offiee> the reader will receive much 
•atisfaetion from the accounts that are given of that order hy Badeua» 
JOe Eccleria ApoBtoUeth cap. vi. p. 719> and bjr the most learned Pfaf- 
tus^ De crigimbua jvrU eccle^. p. 49. 

'Rom. ziu. 6. I Cor. xii. 28. ziv. 3» 89. Eph. iv. 11. 

f See Moskeim's diswrCation JDe HUb qui Prophets vocantw in Mv^ 
Fadere, vhleh is to be ftNind in the seeond volame of his i%nl0jpfta 
J!^9etfaHmmm ad Bktaritm Eccie$, pertiMntktm. 
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No socie^ can be without its servants, and still less 
such societies as those of the first christians were. 
And it appears not only probable, but evident, that 
the ymrng men^ who carried away the dead bodies 
of Ananias and Sapphira, were the subordinate 
ministers, or deacons, of the church of Jerusalem, 
who attended the aposdes to execute their orders.^ 

* ActtT. <J, 10.^- 

Tbote vho may be tarpriaed at my afirmbip, that tli« yowif mtn, 
ncBtioned in the paaaagea here referred to» were the deacom, or mia* 
iaten of the charah oC Jeruaalem» are dcdired to eonaider, that the worda 
fwtrtfot, FMwmM, i. e. fowi^wcn, are notalwajauaed to determine the 
age of the penooa to whom they are applied, hot are freqaendj cm- 
ployed to point oat their ojfice*, or funetioos, both by the Greek and 
Latin writers. The laroe rule of interpreution, that direnifies the 
aenae of the word prtt^ter, which, ai all know, tignifiei Mmetimet the 
a^ of a person, and, at other times, his/tmc^ion, is manifestly applicable 
to the word before us. As, therefore, by the title of pretbyterif the heads 
or rulers of a soeiety are pointed oat,withoat any regard to their age; so 
by the term yaun^ m«ii, w e are often to andentand mMiien or wervamw, 
heeaose saeh are generally in the flower of yonth. Thk interpretetion 
may be confirmed by examples, whieh are not wanting even in the New 
Testament Christ himself aeems to attribnte this sense to the word 
iMMn^f , Luke xxii. 86, o fAU^m st vfim^ ynw^ m % vsvn^sr* Our SnT« 
ionr explains the term futS^my by the word t>«/(iif»oc> And it therefore 
signifies s^prt^jfter^ or ruler s he also substit n t e sy a little after, • ijAiiofsivr 
in the plane of nuTifef, whieh eonfirma our interpretation in the moat 
nnanswerable manner. So that fAtU^m^ and rssm^c ti^ not here indi- 
eations of certain agea, but of certain fonetious, and the precept of 
Christ amounts to this; ** he that perfimna the office of a presbyter or 
elder among you, let him not think himaelf saperior to the ministers or 
deacons." The passage of 1 Pet t. 5, ia still more express to our pur- 
pose; O^oMf FMioi^oi, i/fl'OTAyrrt Toic 4rpMA>TifM(. It is erident from 
the preceding verses, that pre^ryter here is the name of an office, and 
points out a ruler or teacher of the church ; and that the term tmrtf^ 
ia also to be interpreted, not yvimg meft in point of age, but the mintc- 
tert, or serrants of the church. St Peter, hcTing aolemnly exhorted the 
preabytersy not to abuse the power that waa eommKted to them» ad- 
dreasea his diacowrse la the ainiatersi^ or rfeace n a, of the ehurah ; *<biit 
likewise, ye younger, i. e. miuslera and dencon% despise ttottfan orden 
of the presbyters or elders, but perform eheerfoOy whatsoever they 
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»ART IX. 



asNT.L These fir^ deacons of tbe churdb, being chosen 
from among the Jews, who were born in Palestine, 
were suspected by the foreign Jews of partiality 
in distributing the o^erings, which were present'* 
ed for the support of the poon^ To remedy, there* 
fore thisdisorder, seven other deacons were chosen, 
by order of the apostles, and employed in the ser- 
vice of that part of the church at Jerusalem, which 
was composed of the foreign Jews, converted to 
Christianity. Of these new ministers, six were 
foreigners, as appears by their names ; tfie seventh 
was chosen out of the proselytes, of whom there 
were a certain number among the first christians at 
Jerusalem, and to whom it was reasonable, that 
some regard should be shown, in the election of 
the deacons, as well as to the foreign Jews. All 
the other christian churehes followed the example 
of that of Jerusalem, in whatever related to the 
choice and office of the deacons. Some, particu^ 
larly the eastern churches, elected deaconesses^ 
and chose, for that purpose, matrons or widows 
of eminent sanctity, who also ministered to the 
necessities of the poor, and performed several oth« 
er offices, that tended to the maintenance of order 
and decency in the church.^ 

XL Such was the constitution of the christian 
church in its infancy, when its assemblies were 
neither numerous nor splendid. Three or four 

eomnMaid yoa." In the nme MBie, doei St Luke employ this term^ 
Aett ▼. 6, 10, mnd his mtinfot and rfttrirMi are, aiidoiibted1y» the deaoont 
of the ehnreh of Jertualemi of whom the Greek Jewa complain after- 
ward to the apottles, Aeta ▼!. 1, fco. on aeeosnt of the partial dittriba* 
tkmof theahns. laaight eonfirmthU sense of the word ^eim^iMn by 
munberless eitations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of 
authors, saered and proiane ; hiit this is not the proper phMelbr demon* 
ftrationa of this natore. 

<AeUill, fce. 

k For an ample aeeoont of the dukctm and diMUMMttet of the primi- 
tiro shnrsh, see Ze^^r, De diacmiU et dwcMtm, eap. la, p. 347« 
fiainagii JmuU, JPelff. JBcclet. ad Ji. ixzt. tdm. i. p. 4S0. Bingham* 
Oriff.^Ecclei. lib. it cap« xx. 
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presfagrters, men of remarkable piety and wisdom, ckht.l 
rukd thne amaU congf^ations in peifect harmo- ^^^^~ 
Of J nor did thejr stand in need of any pKsident or 
supoior to maintain concord and cMtter where no 
disacimions were known. But the numbo* of the 
presby tecs and deacona increamng with that of the 
efanrches, and the sacred work c^ the minisftry 
growing more painful and weighty, by a numba* 
of additional duties, these new circumstances re* 
quired new regulations. It was then judged ne- 
cessary, that one man of distinguished gravity 
and wisdom sfaonki preside in the council <^ 
presbyters, in order to distribute amoi^ his c<d- 
kapies their several tasks^ and to be a centre of 
union to the whole society. This person was, at ^.7 
first, styled the a$igei^ of the chureh to which he i 
bdongeid, but was afterward distinguished by the 
name of bishops or inspector ; a name bcHTowed 
from the Greek language, and expressing the prin* 
cipal port of the episcc^ function, which was to in- 
spied mio, and superintend, the afi^rs of the dmrch. 
It is faig^ probable, ths^ tke chmx^h of Jerusakm, 
gniwn GonssdeiaUy nomeroo^^ and deprived of the 
ministiy of the apostles, who were gorie to instruct 
the other nations, was the first which chose a presi- 
dent ot bishop. And it is no less probable, dwt the 
odiet diurches followed by degrees such a respect- 
Mt example. 

SDL Let none, however, confoimd the bishops of -Tyentiiie«r 
this primitive and golden pteriod of the cburph ^£^J^S^ 
with those of whom we read in the foUowiogages» 
For, though they were both distinguished by the 
same name, yet they differed extremely, and that 
in many ]ae^>ects. A bishop, during the first and 
second century, was a person who had die care of 
one cfaristiui assembly, which, at that time, was, 
gaieiaUy speaking, small enough to be contained 

I BeT. ii. 3. 

vot.. r. 14 
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CENT. L in a private house. In this assembly he acted not 
^^'' so much with the authority of a master ^ as with the 
zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. He in- 
structed the people, performed the several parts of 
divine worship, attended the sick, and in^cted 
into the circumstances- and supplies of the poor. 
He chained, indeed, the presbyters with the per- 
formance of those duties and services, which the 
multiplicity of his engagements rendered it impos- 
sible for him to fulfil ; but had not the power to 
decide or enact any thing without the consent of the 
presbyters and people. And, though the episco- 
pal office was bodi laborious and singularly danger- 
ous, yet its revenues were extremely small, since 
the church had no certain income, but depended 
on the gifts or oblations of the multitude, which 
were, no doubt, inconsidoable, and were, more- 
over, to be divided between the bish(^, presby*- 
ters, deacons, and poor. 
Ti««isin of xuL The power and jurisdiction of the bishops 
were not long confined to these narrow limits, but 
soon extended themselves, and that by the follow- 
ing means. * The bishops, who lived in the cities, 
had, eidier by their own ministry or that of their 
presbyters, erected new churches in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. These churches, contin- 
uing under the inspection and mimstrv of the bish-^ 
ops, by whose labours and counsels they had been 
engaged to embrace the gospel, grew impercepti- 
bly into ecclesiastical provinces, which tfa^ Greeks 
afterward called (Roceses. But as the bishop of the 
city could not extend his labours and inspection 
to all these churches in the country and in the vil- 
lages, so he appointed certain suffragans or depu- 
ties to govern and to instruct these new societies ; 
and they were distinguished by the title of chore- 
pisccpiy i. e. country bishops. This order held the 
middle rank between bishops and presbyters, being 
inferior to the former, and superior to the latter. 
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nr. The churches, in those early times, were csht. l 
entirely independent ; none of them subject to any ^^"^ "' 
foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed by its ^SSS^^^ 
own rulers and its own laws. For, though the !!!1X^j£! 
dnirches founded by the apostles, had this partic* H^^^ 
tdar deference shown them, that they were consult- 
ed in difficult and doubtful cases ; yet they hadno 
juridical authority, no sort of supremacy over the 
others, nor the least right to enact laws for them. 
Nodiing, on the ccmtraiy, is more evident than the 
perfect equidity that reigned among the primitive 
churches ; nor does there even appear, in this first 
eentory, the smallest tnce of that association of 
pnyvinoal churches, fix>m which cowwils and me* 
ircpUitans derive their origin. It was only in the 
Kcond centuiy that the custom of holding councils 
commenced m Greece, from whence it soon spread 
through the other provinces." 

XV. The principal place among the christian doc* ^i^MprfBcM 
tors, and among those also, who by tiieir writing ^& 
were instrumental in the progress of the truth, is ^^ 
due to the apostles and certain of their disciples, 
who were set apartand im^iredby God, to record 
tibe acticms of Clirist and hb aposties. The writ- 
ings of these holy men, which are comprehended 
in the books of the New Testament, are in the 
hands of all who profess themselves christians. 
Those who are desirous of particular information 
with respect to the history of these sacred books, 
and the arguments which prove their divine au- 

■ The meeting of the ehnrdi of Jenmleniy mentioned in the xTth. 
chapter of the Aets, it eommonlj eonaderedas the^rftchrittum enm* 
ciL Bat thii notion arises from the manifest abase of the word ecuneiL 
That meeting vas onlj of one charch ; and,Jf saeh a meetfaighe caHed 
a council^ it will follow that there were innumeraUe couneila in the 
primitiTe times. Bnt ererj one knows, that a council it an aaiemhlj of 
deputies or oommistionert tent from aevenl eburehat a ttoda te d bj eer- 
tain hondt in a general hody» and therellnie the aappoaitioB ahore men- 
tioned falls to the groQnd. 
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ctvr.i, thority, their genuineness, and pvaky^ must con* 
«^=Lii suit the learned authors who haive wrktfba profess- 
edly upon that matter/ 
The tsme %vh The oplntons, or rather the conjectures, of 
OB WM fi^ the learned, concerning the time when the books 
of the New Testament were cdlected into one toI- 
ume, as also about the authors of that c<^ciioli, 
are extremely different. Thb importani; question 
is attended with great and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties to us in these lalter times.^ It is, how- 
ever, sufficient fc»* us to know, that, before the 
middle of the second century, the greatest part of 
the books of tlie New Testament w^ie read in ev- 
ery christian society throughout the world, and 
received as a divine rule of faith and manners. 
Hence it appears, that these sacred writings were 
* carefully separated from several human composi- 
tions upon the same subject, either by some ef the 
apostles ^mselves, who lived so long, or by iheir 
diseiples and successors, who were sp^*ead abroad 
through sdl nations.^* We are well assured,^ that 
theyo&r goipels were collected during the life of 
Bt. Jdm, and that the three first received the i^- 
probation of this divine iq)OStle. And why may 
we not suppose that the other books ci the Ne>v 
Testament were gathered together atthe same time? 

« For the Mttory of tlie books of the K«v Tettomentf we putiMilarlj 

Jo. Alb. Fabrieiot, BiNiotk. Gr4tp, Itb. vr, eap. ▼. p. 15»— 887. The 

time leaned author has ffven an aeeorate litt of the writers^ who have 

k defended the dWinity of these aaered books, in his Delectiu Jrgumen- 

' forum 09 SSfOabtn Seripttrmm pf vefU, reUg, CkritHamet eap. zxvi. 

p. SS8* 

• See Jo. Ens, SibUoliheca S, 9eu THatriba de HBrorum .V. T. Canone, 
published at Amsterdam in 1/10; as also Jo. Mill. ProkgwnetL ad^9V. 
Te»t, J 1, p. «3. 

9 See FriekiuSy J>e cura VetcrU Ecelena circa Canon, cap. iii. p. 86. 

4 Thials ecpvearijr aliraaed b^ BwdilAs, in the Wf^ tlUvB^oi^ 
third book of hie JSctfipstotficMJ iijislvfy. 
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What muten this highly probable is, that 
<he moat urgent necesmty required ita being done. > 
For, not long after Christ's asocnsion into hearen, i!2dtp£iSL 
several histories of his Kfe and doctrines, fuH of "^"^ 
pioQs frauds and fabulous wonders, weoe oompos- 
ed, byperscms whose intentions, perhaps, wore, 
not bad, but whose writings disooveicdthe great- 
est superstition and ignorance. Nor was this all ; 
productiotis appeal^ i/rhich were imposed upon the 
woild by fraudulent men, as the writings of the 
hcAy apostles/ These apoctyphal and spurious 
wrkings must have produceda sad coDfiiskMi,aiid 
rendered boA the history and the doctrine of 
Christ uncertain, had not die rulers of the church 
used all possible care and diligence in separating 
the boc^ that were truly apostolical and divine 
fiom all that spurious trash, and conveying them 
down to posterity ki one vdume* 

xvm The writer, whose lame surpassed that of gj;^ 
aU others in tUs century, the aposdes excepted, 
was Clemens bishop df Rome. The accounts 
which remain of his life, actions, and death, ane 
for the most part uncertain.* Two Epistles to the 
CorintkianSy^ written in Greek, have been attribu- 

• Sfteh of these vritingi m ftre yet eactankhavc been oarefldlj collect- 
ed ^ iJbe leerned Fm1irieiu» in hit Ccdbur Apocrgphiu Mfvi TetiamenH, 
vUehvwkitpvblMheduitvovolamec Manj iBgettifnu end learned 
olmt rllene have been made on thcce ■pnxMmc hooka fay the eelehraled 
BeanMihi«» in his BUtd^t CriHgm ifetdbywes ifc M uik k et, Utt. IL p. 
5S7,«Ee. 

• After TWemont, Cotoleftaa nml Gaahe have fiTen some aaconnts of 
4hb (Raft man. And ad that has heen aaid eonoenung him by the best 
aad Most credible writeni has bren collected by Rondinini, in the lint 
flftwo hooka pabKihed at Rome, in the year 1706« under the follovin( 
^05, Libn dm tk 8. CUmentB, Papa, et Mttrtgre, ^fu»gue BtiUca 

• J. A. Pahricfais» m die Yth. chapter of the Aiwtk book of his JBX6^ 
itea0h««a,ai«ntiOM the odMans that kivohcmi flfMi of St Clem- 
eafs caMas. To diis aceoiuit we nwtadd the edition pvhlithed at 
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cENT.i. ted to him, of which the second has been looked 

^^^ "'- upon as spurious, and the Jirst as genuine, by 

many learned writers.'' , But even this latter seems 

to have been corrupted and interpolated by some 

ignorant and presumptuous author, who appears to 

have been displeased at observing a defect of learn* 

ing and genius in the writings of so great a man 

as Clemens," 

The wHtinn XIX Thc Icamcd are now unanimous in regard- 

SSdtoSS ing the other writings which bear the name of 

Clemens, viz. the Apostolic Canons^ the Apostolic 

Constitutions^ the recognitions of Clemens and 

Clementina,'' as furious productioi^ ascribed by 

Cambridge, ia 1718, wliieh is preferable to the preceding onei in many 
respects. 

Oy^ m See tbe ample aeeoant that is gHrea of these tvo Greek epistles 
of Clemensy bf the lenmed Dr. Lardner, in the first Tolame ef the see* 
ond part of his Taluable moA, entided. The Cre&bUktf of the G^tpel 
At9n/i Ice. See. 

^ See J. Bapt Cotelerii Poire* Apo»t* torn. i. p. 133, and Bemardi 
AdnoUUiuncuU m ClemetUemt in the last edition of these father* pub- 
lished by Le Clerc. The learned Wotton has endeaToured, though 
without success, in his obseirations on the epistles of Clemens, to refute 
(he annotations abore mentioned. 

0^ s Beside these writings attributed to Clemens, ve may reekon 
Two EpiotJeo which the learned Wetstein found in a Syriac version of 
(he New Testament, which be took the pains to translate from Syriac 
into Latin, mvA has subjoined both the original and the translation to his 
fiunoos edition of the Greek Testament, published at Amsterdaoi in two 
volumes fai folio, in the yean 1751 and 1753. The title prefixed to these 
^istlea i$ w fottows t Dus Epistol» 8. ClemenOo Xomoni, Diseipoli JPe^ 

• tri ApootoUf quas «x Codice Manaseripto Nori Test Syriaot none pri* 

mum erutas, cum verslone Latina adposita edidit Jo. Jaeobus Wetste- 
nitts. The mannaeript of the Syriae Tersion, from whence these epis- 
tles were taken, was procured by the good ofiees of sir Jamas Porter, 
a judicious patron of literature and men of letters, who^ at that time, 
was British ambassador at Constantinople. The authenticity of diase 
epistles is boldly maintaiaed by Wetstein, and learnedly opposed by Dr. 
Lardner, in a IHooertatUn npon the two EpUtJeo tucriied to Clement of 
Bom, latebfpubliohedhff Mr. WoUtom^Hc, The eelebrated professor 
Venema of Franeker snspeeted also the tparioaftness of thaae apisdea ; 
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some impostor to this venerable prelate, in order ceht. l 
to procure them a high degree of authority.'^ The ^^*^ "t 
Apostolical Canonsy which consbt of lxxxv ecck* - 
siastical knvsy contain a view of the church govern- 
ment and discipline received among the Greek and 
oriental christians in the second and third century. 
The VIII books oj^ Apostolical Constitutions are the - 
work of some austere and melancholy author, 
who, having taken it into his head to reform the 
christian worship, which he looked upon as degen- 
erated from its original purity, made no scruple to 
prefix to his rules the names of the apostles, that 
thus they might be more speedily and fieivourably 
received." The Recognitions of Clemens, which 
di&r very little fix>m the Clementina, are the witty 
and agreeable productions of an Alexandrian Jew, 
well versed in philosophy. They were written in 
the third century, whh a design to answer, in a 
new manner, the objections of the Jews, philoso* 
phers, and gnostics, against the christian religion ; 
and the careful perusd of them will be extremely 
useful to such as are curious of information wim 
respect to the state of the christian church in the 
primitive times.* 

ne «n aeeoant of hit eontroreny irlth WeCiteia on th«t fubjcet, in the 
JKbHotheqtu dew Sdeneet et det Beaux wfrtv, torn. H. p. Si, ke. p. 311. 

y For an teeonnt of the &te of tliete writings> nod the editiou thnt 
hnTe been giTen of them, U will be proper to oonralt two diMertatioM 
of the learned Ittigins ; the one J9e PatrUme ApoeieSde, whiah he hat 
prefixed to hit BMUtheta Putmm JipeeieUeenm / and the other* JDe 
Ptetukpigraphie JlpeetoUeUy wlueh he hat anbjoincd to the appendix 
of his book Be BttreaUtrehie JEvi ApoeteSeL See also Fabrieioa'a Bib* 
hetheca OnteOf lib. t. eap. i. p. 31* fee. and lib. ?i. eap. L p. 4 

s Bodsnt haa eoUeeted the Tariont opmioM of the learned eoneeming » . jp^ 

the JipQtfMeal Canane and CemtiHttienet in hia leagef^e in Theei^;iQm J 

part ii. eh. T. p. 746. 

« See* for a fnU aeeoont of thia work, Moiheim*a diMertation* Be- tmr^ 
hataperrecentioreaPlaiimicQ$EecleeUi,iSi,jt, 171, Q^T' Thia disMr- 
tation la in the firat volnme of that learned work* whieh our anther pub- 
liahediome yeara ago nnderthe tilde ti£ Sjffttapmt BieHrtoHenum od 
SiMteriam Ecekeiaetieam peritMniium. JLA 
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cBsr.i. xz. Ignatius, huibap of Antioch, succeeds Ck* 
^ ■ ^"^^ "■ mens in the list of the ApastoHc Fathers^ among 
oplESt^ wh(»n were placed such christian doctors as had 
conversed with the apostles themselves, or their 
disciples. Thb pious and venerable man, who was 
the disciple and familiar friend of the apostles, was, 
by the order of Trajan, brought to Rome, aiul ex- 
posed to wild beasts in the public theatre, where 
he suffered marQrrdom with die utmost constancy.^ 
There are yet extant several epistles, attributed to 
him, concerning die authenticity of which there 
have been, however, tedious and warm disputes 
among the learned, which still subsist Of these 
epbdes, seven are said to have been written by this 
eminent martyr, during his journey from Antioch 
to Rome ; and these the most of learned men ac- 
knowledge to be genuine, as they stand in the edi- 
tion that was published in the last century from a 
* manuscript in die Medicean libraiy. The others 

are generally rejected as spurious. As to my own 
sentiments of this matter, though I am willing to 
adopt this opinion as preferable to any other, yet 
J cannot help looking upon the authentici^ cf the 
Epistle to Polycarp as extremely dubious, on ac« 
count of the difference of style ; and, indeed, the 
whole question, relating to the epistles of St. Ig- 
natius in general, seems to me to labour under 
much obscurity, and to be embarrassed with many 
difficulties/ 

XXL The Epistle to the PhUipptanSy which is 
ascribed to Polycarp bishop pf Smyrna, who, in 
the middle of the second century, suffered martjrr- 
dom in a venerable and advanced age, b looked 
upon by some as genuine ; by otliers, as spurious ; 

^ See Tinemont's Mmmrfprnr wervir a PHutoire de PEgUte^ torn, 
u. iwrt ii. p. 43— M. 

• For an aeeoaiit of thif eontroTeitj, eoneernini; the genninenett of 
the epiiUet of IgDatins, it trill be proper to eonnlt the BiUMieca- 
Qrmca ^Fftbrieins, lib. t. eap. L p. 38—47. 
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and it is no easy matter to determine this question.' 
The Epistle of Barnabas was the production of 
some ieWy who, most probably, fived in this cen- 
tuiy, and ifviiose mean abilities and superstitious 
attachment to Jewish &bles show, notwithstanding 
the uprightness of his intentions, that he must have 
been a very different person from the true Barna- 
bas, who was St. Paul's companion.^ The work, 
which is entitied 7%^ Shepherd of Hermas, be- 
cause the angel, who bears the principal part in it, 
18 represented in the form and habit of a shepherd, 
was composed in the second centuiy by Hermas, 
who Was brother to Pius bishop of Kome.' This 
whimsical and visionary writer has taken the lib- 
erty to invent several dialogues or conversations 
between God and the angels, in order to insinuate, 
m a more easy and agreeable manner, the precepts 
which he thought useful and salutary, into the 
minds of his readers. But indeed the discourse, 
which he puts into the mouths of those celestial 
beings, is more insipid and senseless than what we 
commonly hear among the meanest of the multi- 
tude.s 

' For an aeeoont of thii martyr, and of ihe epistle dtti'ibnCed to him, 
•ee THlemont'i Memoirea, ht. vol, U. part ii. p. 887 ; at also Fabrieii 
BibKoth. 6rac<h Ub. t. cap. i. p. 47. 

• See TittemoDt's Memoiret, he. vol. i. part iii. p. 1048. Itti|^ut*s 
Seieei, m$t. Eectet. Capita, § I, eap. i. $ 14» p. ITS, aikd Wh. t. cap. i. f 
4. p. 4. 

' Tbis now appears with the utmost eridenee from a very ancient 
fragment of a small book* eoneeniing; the canoii of the ho^ seripturesy 
irhich the learned Lnd. Anton. Moratori published some years ago 
from an aneicnt manuHcript in the libraiy at Milan, and which is to be 
found in the Jintig, JtaUcar, metUi ^nd, torn. iii. diss, xliii. p. 853. 

s We are indebted for the best edition of the Shepherd 9fHtrm9af to 
Fabricins, who has added it to the third volume of his Codex ^ipoci^^ 
phug A*. Teetamenii, We find also some aecount of this writer in the 
BibUoth, Graca, of the same learned author, book v. chap. ix. § 9> p. 
7, and also in IttJgins's disserUtion» J}e JPatribue ^Ap^tuMeU, % 65, p. 
184^ ko. 

VOL.1. 15 
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cENT.t xxtL We may here remark in general, thattbese 
7^"^ "' apostolic fathers, and the other writers^, who, in the 
Si;^'^ infancy of the church, employed their pens vt the 
SSbJr**^ cause of Christianity, were neither remarkable for 
their learning nor their eloquence. On the con- 
trary, they express the most pious and admirable 
sentiments in the plainest and most illiterate style> 
This, indeed, is rather a matter of honour than of 
reproach to the christian cause; since we see, 
from the conversion of a great part of mankind to 
the gospel by the ministry of weak and illiterate 
men, tlmt the progress of Christianity b not to be 
attributed to human means, but to a divine power. 



CHAPTER III. 



CONeiRNlNO TUB DOCTRINE OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCR XN THI^ 
CBNTURT. 



neiiMiMor I* Tms whde of the christian religion is com- 
prehended in two great points, of wluch the first 
regards what we are to believe, and the other re- 
lates to our conduct and actions ; or, to express 
the matter more briefly, the gospel jHesents to us 
objects oi faith and rules oi practice. The form* 
er are expressed by the apostles by the term mys^ 
tery or the truth ; and the latter by that oSgadU^ 
ness or piety.^ The rule and standard of both are 
those books which contain the Revelation, that God 
made of his will to persons chosen for that purpose. 



b AH the writers mentioned in this ehapter are osuaUj eiilied o^e- 
toHcfathert. Of these writers, Jo. Bapt Cotelerius, and after him Ije 
Cleroy hare published a coHeetion in two volumes, accompanied both 
with their own annotations and the remarks of other learned men. 

# 

« lTim.tii.9.TLS. Tit i. 1. 
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whether bef<»^ or after the birdi of Christ. And «»rr.L 
tiiese divintf books are usually called TTie Oldand .^.^"^ 
iNew Teitameni. 

n. The apostles and their disciples took all pos- JS^J^^^ 
sible care, and that in the earliest times of the i%cn»* 
church, that these sacred books might be in the 
hands ^all christians, that tiiey might be read and 
explained in the assemblies of the faithful, and thus 
contribute, both in private and in public, to excite 
and nourish in the minds of christians a fervent 
zeal ior the truth, and a firm attachment to the 
ways of piety and virtue. Those who performed 
the office of interpreters, studied above all things 
plainness and perspicuity. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged, that, even in this century, 
several christians adopted that absurd and corrupt 
custom, used among the Jews, of darkening the * 
plain words of the holy scriptures by in^pid and 
forced allegories, and of drawing tti^m violently 
fix>m their proper and natural signification, in order 
to extort noia them certain mysterious and hidden • 
s^ifications. Foraproof ofthis,weneed gono 
further than the epUtle of Barnabas, which is yet 
extant. 

m The method of teaching the sacred doctrines ortMfdtes 
of religion, was, at this time, most simple, &r re« "^'^^ 
moved froxa all the subtile rules of philosoj^y, and 
all the precepts of humsi sot. This appears 
abundant^, not oidy in the writings of the apos- 
tles, but also in all those of the second century, 
which have survived the ruins of time. Neidio* 
did the apostles, or their disciples, ever think of 
collecting into a regular system the principal doc- ' ' 
trines of the christian religion, or of demonstrating 
them in a scientific and geometrical order. The 
beautiful and candid simplicity of these early ages 
rendered such philosophical niceties unnecessary; 
and the great study of those who embraced the 
gospel was rather to express its divine influence in 
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Tj^'i ^^^ dispositions and actions, than to examine its 
=■ ' doctrines with an excessive curiosity, or to ex- 
plain them by the* rules of human wisdom. 
cJSt '■^'^ nr. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in thsLtJbrmy 
which be^ the name of the Apostle^ Creeds and 
which, from the fourth century downward, was aU 
most generally considered as a production of the 
apostles. All however, who have the least knowl- 
edge of antiquity, look upon this opinion as entirely 
felse and destitute of all foundation.^ There is 
much more reason and judgment in the opinion of 
those, who think that this creed was not all com- 
posed at once, but irom small beginnings was im- 
perceptibly augmented in proportion to die growth 
of heresy, and according to the exigencies and cir- 
cumstances of the church, from whence it was de- 
signed to banish the errors that daily ikrose.^ 
^.Tbe jj rtaie- ▼. In thc earliest times of the church, all who 
*^ professed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only 
Redeemer of the world, and who, in consequence 
of this profession, promised to live in a manner 
conformable to the purity of his holy religion, were 
immediately received amongthe disciples of Christ. 
This was all the preparation for baptism then re- 
quired ; and a mwe accurate instruction in the doc- 
trines of Christianity was to be administered to 
them softer their receiving that sacrament. But 
when Christianity had acquired more consistence, 
and churches rose to the true God and his eternal 

k See Bodeui't Uagoge ad 7^l«»%iam, lib. i. eap. u. ( 3, p*441 ; at 
miso Walchii JhtroducHo in Libro9 SymboUctu, lib. i. etp. ii. p..t7. 

I Thii opinion ii confirmed in the most le^gi^ ^d ingeiiious man- 
ner by sir Peter King, in hit HUtory 9f the Jtpo9tM\ Creed, Sacb» 
however, at read thia Talaable work with pleaaorej'kod with a certain 
degree of prepoateation, would do well to eontitferr that its learned au- 
thor, Qpon teTeral oeeaaiona, baa given oa eonj| ^Uii fttinatead ofproors, 
and alto that hit eoDJecturea are not alwajt to Iiapp7» aa jnattf to com- 
maDdonraaient 
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VART II. 



Son, almost ia every nation, this custom was cEsrr.i. 
phaQged for the wisest and most adid leaaons. """^ " 
Then none were admitted to baptism, but such as 
had been previously instructed in the principal 
points of Christianity, and had also given satis&Cr 
toiy proems of pious dispositi<Mis and upright in- 
tentions* • Hence arose the distinction between cat'^ 
echumeM who were in a state of probation, and un.> 
der the instruction of persons appointed for that 
purpose ; and beUeuers^ who were consecrated by 
bq^tism, and thus initiated into all the mysteries 
of the christian &]th. 



n. The methods of instructing the catechumens The 
differed acccHxling to their various capacities* ^i 
Those, in whom the natural force of reason was 
small, were taught no more than the fundamental 
principles and truths, wliich are, as it were, the ba« 
sis of Christii^ty . Those on the contrary, whom 
their instructors judged capable of comprehending, 
in some measure, the whole system of divine truth, 
w»v furnished with superior de^ees of knowl- 
edge ; and nothing was concealed from them, which 
G<mld have any tendency to render them firm in 
their profession, and to assbt them in arriving at 
christian perfection. The care of instructing such 
was committed to persons who were distinguished 
by their g^vity and wisdom, and also by their 
learning and judgment. And from hence it comes, 
that the ancient doctors generally divide their flock 
into two classes ; the one comprehending such as 
were solidly and thoroughly instructed ; die other, 
those who were acquainted with litde more than 
the first principles of reli^on ; nor do they deny 
that the methods of instruction applied to these 
two sorts of persons were extremely different. 

vn. The christians took all possible care to ac- Tiie«»af 
custom their children to the study of the scriptures, "^^.t^ 
and to instruct them in the doctrines of their holy SS^^tn.'^ 
religion ; and schools were every where erected for 
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CENT. L this purpose, even from the veiy commencement <^ 
PART 11. ^ chnstian church. We must not, however, 



confound the schools designed only for children, 
with the gymnasiay or academies of the ancient 
christians, erected in several large cities, in which 
persons of riper years, especially such as aspired to 
be public teachers, were instructed in the diflferent 
branches both of human learning and <X sacred 
erudition. We may, undoubtedly, attribute to the 
aposdes themselves, and their injunctions to their 
disciples, the excellent establishments, in which 
^ the youth destined to the holy ministiy received an 

education suitable to the solemn office they were 
to undertake.*" St. John erected a school of this 
kind at Ephesus, and one of the same nature was 
founded by Pdycarp at Smyrna." But none of 
these were in a greater repute than that which was 
established at Alexandria,® which was commonly 
called the catechetical school^ and is generally sup- 
posed to have been erected by St. Mark.' 
tte lecRt yoi. The ancient christians are supposed by many 
triSh^ to have had a secret doctrine; and if by this be 
'^^' meant, that Hbty did not teach all in the same 

• 9 Tim. a. 8. 

• IrewBoiy adv* B^ret, lib. iL e«p. ssii. p. 148, cd. Bfuaaet Ewe* 
bins, Bi9U Ecck*, lib. t. cap. xz. p. 188. 

(Xy • Tbe Akxandrisn Mbool VM renowned for « looeeMion of learn* 
ed dooton, as we find by the aoeoonts of Euaebins and St. Jerom ; fiVf 
after St Mark, Pantflsniis, Clemens Alezandrinns, Origen, and manj 
others, taogfat in it the doctrines of the goepel, and rendered it a fiunoas 
seminary for christian philosophy and religions knowledge. There 
were also at Rome, Antioeh,Cssarea,Edessa,and in several other places, 
schools of the same nature, though not all of eqoal reputation. 

p See the dissertation of Sehmidins, De Schola CatecheHcm Alexandria 
fia; as also Anlisins, DeUe Scuole Sacre, book ii. ch. i. ii. p. 5—17, and 
cli.3czLp.M. The eurioas reader win find a learned aecoottt of the more 
lluMMi efafistian lahools m the eastern parts, at Edeeta, Miibtu, and 
SgletmOf md, indeed, of the ancient sehoob in general, in Assemanns's 
JBibUoth. Oriental, Clement. Vati^ame, torn. iU. part ii. p. 014-i-0l9> 
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maimer, or reveal all at once, and to all indiscrim- cnrr.L 
inatdy, the suUime mysteries of religicm, there is ■^^"^'J'. 
nothing in thb that may not be fully justified. It 
would have been imprc^er, for example, to propose 
to those, who were yet to be converted to Christ- 
iani:^, the more difficult doctrines of the gospel, 
whidi surpass the comprehension of imperfectmor- 
tals. Such were, therefore, first instructed in those 
points which are more obvious and plain, until 
they became capable of higher and more difficult 
attainments in religious knowledge. Nay, more ; 
even those who were already admitted into the so* 
ciety of christians, were, in point of instruction^ 
differently dealt with according to their respective 
capacities. Those who consider the ^^vrefcbcfrtn^ 
of thbcentuxyinany other light, or give to it a great- 
er extent thcui what we have here attributed to it, 
confound the superstitious practicesof the following 
ages, with the sdmplicity of the discipline which 
prevailed at the time of which we write.^ 

IX The lives and manners of the christians in rktumnd 
this century are highly celebrated by most authors, STS? ^ 
and recommended to succeeding generations as^*^"^ 
unspotted models of piety and virtue. And if these 
encomiums be confined to the greatest partof those, 
who embraced Christianity in the in&ncy of the 
church, they are certainly distributed with justice. 
But many run into extremes upon this head, and 
estimating the lives and manners (^ all by the illus- 
tnous examples of some eminent saints, or the 
sublime precepts and exhortations of certain pious 
doctors, fondly ima^ne that every appearance of 
vice and disorder was banished from the first chris- 
tian societies. The greatest p^ of those authors, 

4 Many learnftd obaervstioikt upon the secret dlic^lme^ bare been eol* 
leetedb7diecele1intedClH4ttopli.M«ttPfiifto^mlili/MN«rtj^^ 
de Pr^fyHj£cii9 ThtQlag. % 13, p. 149, fce. in Primitm TuUi^entibus. 
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who have written concemingthe innocence and sane- 
tity of the primitive christians^ have fallen into this 
agreeable error. And a gross error indeed it is, as 
the strongest testimonies too evidently prove. 

X. One of the circumstances which contributed 
chiefly to preserve, at least an external appearance 
of sanctity in the christian church, was the right 
of excluding from thence, and fromall participation 
of the sacred rites and ordinances of the gospel, 
such as had beenguil^ of enormous tran^ressions, 
and to whom repeated exhortations to repentance 
and amendment had been administered in vain. 
Thb right was vested in the church, from the earli- 
est period of its existence, by the apostles them- 
selves, and was exercised by each christian assem- 
bly upon its respective members. The rulers or 
doctors denounced the persons whom they thought 
unworthy of the privileges of church communion, 
and the people, freely approving or rejecting their 
judgment, pronounced the decisive sentence. It 
was not, however, irrevocable ; for such as gave 
undoubted signs of their sincere repentance, and 
declared their solemn resoluticHis of future refor- 
mation, were readmitted into the church, however 
enormous their crimes had been ; but, in case of 
a relapse, their second exclusion became absolute* 
ly irreversible/ 
cwtxofeidet XL It wiil tosWy bc inu^ned, that unity and peace 
** could not reign long in the church, since it was 
composed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded each 
other with the bitterest aversion. Beside, as the 
converts to Christianity could not extirpate radi- 
cally the prejudices which had been formed iil their 
minds by education, and confirmed by time, they 
brought with them into the bosom of the church 
more or less of the errors of their former religions. 
Thus the seeds of discord and controversy were 

r See Morbus, Comm. de JDUclpUna Pmniteniia^ lib. ix. cap. xU. p. 670. 
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PART It. 



early sown, and could not £dl to spring up soon ^obmt.l 
into animosidesand dissensions, which according- *^''^ " 
}y brake out, and divided die church. The first 
of these controversies, which was set on foot in 
the church of Antioch, regarded the neces^ty of 
observing the law of Moses, and its issue is men* 
tkmed by St. Luke in The Jets of the Apostles.^ 
This controversy was followed by many others, 
either with the Jews, who were violendy attached 
to the worship of their ancestors, or with the vota- 
ries of a wild and fanatical sort of philosophy, or 
with such as, mistaking the true genius of the 
christian religion, abused it monstrously to the 
eicouragement of their vices, and the indulgence 
of their appetites and passions.' St. Paul and the 
other apostles have, in several places of their writ* 
ings, mentioned th^ controversies, but with such 
brevity, that it is difficult, at this distance of time, 
to come at the true state of the question in these 
various disputes. 

xn. The most weighty and important of all these 
controversies, was that which certain Jewbh doctors ?? 
raised at Rome, and in other christian chtirches^ 
concerning the means of justification and accq>t- 
ance with God, and the method of salvation pointed 
out in the word of God. The aposdes, wherever 
Aey exercised their ministry, had constandy declar- 
ed all hopes of acceptance and salvation delusive, 
except such as were founded on Jesus the Redeem- 
er, and his all sufficient merits^ while the Jewish 
doctors maintained the works of the law to be the 
true efficient cause of the soul's eternal salvation and 
felicity. This latter sentiment not only led to many 
other errors extremely prejudicial to Christianity, 

• Chap. XT. 

t See, for an illastration of these poiDU, Wituuz^i MsceUanea Sacra, 
torn. iL Exereit. xz. xxl xzil p. 668. Aa also Camp. Vitrtoga, Obterv. 
Saer^tf lib. !▼. cap. ix. x. xi. p. 958. 

VOL. I. 16 
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but was also injurious to the glory of the divine 
Saviour. For those who looked upon a course 
of life conformable to the law, as a meritorious title 
to eternal hairiness,* could not consider Christ as 
die Sonof Gcd, and the Saviour of mankind, but 
only as an eminent prophet, or a divine messenger, 
sent from above to enlighten and instruct a darken- 
ed world. It is not, therefore, surprising, that St. 
Paul took so much pains in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and in his other writings, to extirpate such 
a pernicious and capital error. 

xm. The controversy that had been raised con* 
cemine the necessity of observing the ceremonies 
of the Mosaic law, was determined by the apostles 
in the wisest and most prudent manner.* Their 
authority, however, respectable as it was, had not 
its full effect. For the prejudices which the Jews, 
especially those who lived in Palestine, entertain- 
ed in favour of the Mosaic law, and their ancient 
worship, were so deeply rooted in their minds, that 
they could not be thoroughly removed. The force 
of these prejudices was indeed somewhat dimin- 
ished after the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
ruin of the temple, but not entirely destroyed. And 
hence, as we suiall see in its place, a part of the 
judaizing christians separated themselves from the 
rest, and formed a particular sect, dbtinguished by 
their adherence to the law of Moses. 

• Aeti XT. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
rosCBBsioia thb ftms akb ckbemdnies vssd or tbb ghosch 

L The christian religion was singularly com- cemt.l 
mendabfe on account of its beautiful and divine ^^^"^ "•- 
simpIiciQ^, which appears from the two great and SSSStaiS! 
fundamental principles on which it was buik, viz. 1^^"^ * 
^tV^and charity. This simplicity was not, how- 
ever, incompatible with certain external rights, and 
positive institutions, which, indeed, are necessary, 
in this imperfect state, to keep alive a sense of re- 
ligion in the minds of men. The rites instituted by 
Christ himself were only two in number, and these 
designed to continue to the end of the church here 
below, without any variation. These rites were 
bapiism and the holy supper y which are not to be 
considered as mere ceremonies, nor yet as symbolic 
representations only, but also as ordinances ac- 
companied with a sanctifying influence upon the 
heart and the affections of true christians. And we 
cannot help observing here, that since the divine 
Saviour thought fit to appoint no more than two 
plain institutions in his church, this shows us that a 
number of ceremonies is not essential to his relig- 
ion, and that he left it to the free and prudent 
choice of christians to establish such rites as the 
circumstances of the times, or the exigences of 
the church, might require. 

iL There are several circumstances which incline s 

us to think that the friends and apostles of our t^SL^ *' 
blessed Lord, either tolerated through necessity, or 
appointed for wise reasons, many other extenial 
rites in various places. At the same time we are 
not to ima^ne Uiat they ever conferred upon any 
person a perpetual, indelible, pontifical authority, 
or that they enjoined the same rites in all churches. 
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T^ji We feam, on Ac contraiy, fit)m authentic records, 
• ' that the christian worship was^ from the beginning, 
celebrated in a different manner in different {daces, 
and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at kast with 
the approbation, 4xf the apostles Mid their disciples. 
In these early times it was both wise and necessary, 
to show, in the establishment of outward fcxms of 
worship, some indulgence to the ancient opinicuns, 
manners, and laws, of tlie respective nations to 
whom the gospel was preached. 
Tte jgMh m. From hence it follows, that the opinion of 
ijiKmai pin- those who maintain that the Jewish rites were adopt- 
^ ed every where^ in the christian churches, by order 

of the aposdes, or their disciples, b destitute of all 
foundation. In those christian societies, which 
were totally or principally composed of Jewish con- 
verts, it was natural to retain as much of the Jew- 
ish ritual as the genius of Christianity would suffisr, 
and a multitude of examples testify that this was 
actually done. But that the same translation of 
Jewish rites should take place in christian churches^ 
where there were no Jews, or a very small and in* 
considerable number, is utterly incredible, because 
such an event was morally impossible. In a word, 
the external forms of worship used in the times 
of old, must necessarily have been regulated and 
modified accordir^ to the character, genius, and 
manners, of the different nations <m which the light 
of the gospel arose. 
Fnuk MKm- IV. Since then there was such a variety in the 
ten. ritual and discipline of the primitive churches, it 

must be very difficult to pve such an account of 
the worship, manners, and institutions of the an- 
cient christians, as will agree with what was practis- 
ed in all those countries where the gospel flourished. 
There are, notwithstanding, certain laws, whose au - 
thori^ and obligation were universal and indispen* 
sable among aU christians, and of these we shall here 
give a brief account. All christians were unanimous 
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in setting tpart llie &st dqr of tlie wed:, OA wlucii 
At trimnphant Saviour arose from die dead, for 
the solemn cdebration of public worship. This 
pious custom, which was derived from the txua* 
pie of the efamieh <»f Jenisakm, was founded upon 
die expiess appointment of the apostles, who con- 
secraled dttt dbiy to the same sacrcd purpose, and 
was oteerved univeradly daxNi^btmt all die Christ* 
isn churches, as q>pears from the united testimo** 
nies of the most credible writers.'* The seventh 
day of the week was also observed as a festival,* 
not 1^ the christians in general, but by such church- 
es only as were principally comp<^ed of Jewish 
ccHiverls, nor did the other christians censure this 
custom as craninal and unlawful. It appears, 
moreover, that all the duistian churches observed 
two great anniversary festivals ; the one in mem* 
oiy ot'^Christ's glorious resurrection ; andtbeoth* 
cr to commemorate the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles.^ To these we may add the 

V Phil. Jm. Hartmanniis, Dt rebua g€9ti9 CkrUHanorum wb Apo** 
i9iU, cap. XT. p. 387. Juit. Ilenn. Bohmer* DUterU L JurU Ecclu* 
Jiniiqui de ttato die Christianor, p. 20, be. 

s Steph. Curcelleiis, Diatriha de eni San^nU^ Operum Theoh^, p. 
958. Gab. AlbaspioKui, Oh^ervat, Ecclet. lib. i. Obtero, ziil. p. $3. It 
is in vun that m^ learned men haye laboured to pro^ t^t In offth* 
primttiTe ehnrehet, Imth Ac fint tad tant day of tlie week irere ob- 
•erred aa feilimla. The ehwehes of Bithjmia, of irhkb Plinj qioaka ia 
hit letter to Trajan, bad onlf ane 9taied day, for the eelebration of pob* 
fie vonhip; aad that was mdoabtedly the flrtt day of the weok, or 
vbat «e eaH the jLercT^day. 

y There are, it is true, learned men, wbo look upon it as a doubtful 
matter, irbether or no the day of Penteeost was celebrated as a festlTal 
•o early as the first century. See Btngjham's AnHqtdtieM tf the Chriet'* 
tan Church, book xx. eh. ti. p. 120. But not«rlthstandiog this, there 
are many weighty reasons for betieving that festiral as ancient as that 
of Eaater, which was celebrated, as all ag;ree, from the rery ftrst rise of 
the church. It n also probable^ that Frirday, the day of Christ's eniel- 
fixion, was early disdngotsh^ by partScnIar honoort from the other 
d«y« of the week. See Jae. Godofred, in Cedicem The^dem^ torn. i. p. 
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y^rr.i. days on \yfaich the blessed marQrislakl down th^ 
•~"^ " ' lives for the truth, which days were probably dig- 
nified with particular solemnities and marks of ven* 
eration from the earliest times. 

V. The places in which the first christians as- 
sembled to celebrate divine wwship, were, no 
doubt, the houses of private persons* But in pro- 
cess dT time it became necessary, that these sacred 
assemblies should be confined to one fixed place, 
in which the books, tables, and desks, required in 
divine service, might be constantly kept, and the 
dangers avoided, which, in those perilous times, 
attended their transportation from one place to an- 
other. And then, probably, the places of meeting, 
that had formerly belcMiged to private persons, be- 
came the property of the whole christian commu- 
nity.« These few remarks are, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient to determine that question, which has been 
so long and so tediously debated, viz. whether the 
first christians had churches or not? ^ Since if any 
are pleased to give the name oi church to a house, 
or the part of a house, which, though sqppointed as 
the place of religious worship, was neitho* separat- 
ed from common use, nor conddered as hdy in 
the opinion of the people, it will be readily grant- 
ed that the most ancient christians had churches* 
•ne naiiMr vi. Li thcsc asscmbUes the holy scriptures were 
^^bSf^ publicly read, and for that purpose were divided 
tfacK ttHmb. mto certain portions or lessons. This part of divine 
^^ service was followed by a brief exhortation to the 

people, in which eloquence and art gave jdace to 

138. AMcman. BihUotK Oriental Vatican, torn. i. p. 317, 837. Mar* 
tone, Thetavr. JSneedot. torn. y. p. 69. 

* See Camp. Vitringa, De 9yna§9ga vetere^ lib. i. part iit. cap. L p. 
438. 

« See Bkmdel, De Epucopia et PretBifterU, f 8» p. 816, 843, 846. 
Juit Henn. Bohmer, JWteaft. ii. Jurit EsOee, AiUifML ik .^lUeiticttnit 
CkriUianorum C«likif,$ 4, p. 30. Bu4Jbmi'*MtiguUi$€ •film Chrini^ 
itm Chttrehf book viii. oh. L $ 3^ 4, S» 6. 
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iht natural and fervent expression of zeal and char-' cbiit.l 
hy. If any declared themselves extraordinarily ^'""'^ "' 
animated by the Holy Spirit, they were permitted 
to explain successively the divine will, while the ' 
other prophets who were present, decided howmuch 
weight and authority was to be attributed to what 
they said.^ The prayers, which made a consider- 
aUe part of the public worship, came in at the 
conclusion of these discourses, and were repeated 
by the people after the bishop or presbyter, who 
{M-edded in the service.^ To these were added 
certain h3rmns, which were sung, not by the whole 
assembly, but by persons appointed for that pur« ' 
pose, during the celetoition of the Lord's supper, 
and die fea^ of charity. Such were the essential 
parts of divine worship, which were observed in ' 
all christian churches, though perhaps the method 
and Older in which they were performed, were 
not die same in alL^ 

TO. The prayers of the first christians were fol- ^'n* ^jjj 
lowed by a6ibftoi» of bread, wine, and other things; ^^af<^ 
and hence both the ministers of die church, and 
the poor, derived their subsistence. Every dirist- 
lan, who was in an cqpulent condition, and indeed 
every one, according to their circumstances, 
brought with them their ^fts, and oflfered them, 
as it were, unto the Lord.^ Of the bread and 
wine, presented in these offerings, such a quantity 
was separated from the rest, as was required in the 

^lCor.xiT.6. 

c See Jaitia Muijr, hit leeond Apolog^r^ ^ 9S» fce. 

4 This mast be nnderttood of chnrehet well etHblished, aad regulat- 
ed bj fixed end eerteia Imvi. For in the fint ehriitUn Mwmbliei^ 
whieh were yet in an imperfeet and flaetuatmK itate* one or other of 
tfaeee eireomitaDees of dlTine wonhip may poiiibly hare been omitted. 

• See the diuertatiottt of the TeneraUe aad learned Pftfi; JU eMi- 
IJ0M ef cefWtfCMtfjiiie JBtMAoTM^foo* vhldi an eonl^^ 
ma MuenaiiM. Thfhik. pobliihed alStntgaKd, b tTaiathe year 
17901 
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cmt.h admvtfstratiooQfdieljOid'asi^ duswaseon- 
^^" "': seciBted by certaki prayers prooounced by the bbh^ 
op akme, to which tl^ people assented by saying 
Amet^^ The holy supper was distributed by the 
deacom; and this sacred institution was followed 
by sober repasts, which, from the excellent end 
they were designed to promote, were called agapar^ 
otfeoiU of charityJ Many attempts have been 
made to fix precisely the nature of these social 
leasts. But here it must be again considered, that 
the rites and customs of the primitive christians 
were very different in di&rent countries, and tiiat 
consequentiy these feasts, like other institutions, 
were not every where celebrated in the same man* 
ner. This is the true and only way of expl^ning 
all the difficulties that can arise upon thb subject, 
ym. The sacrament of &i^r»m was administered 
in tius century, without the public assemblies, in 
places appointed and prepared for that purpose^ 
and was performed by immersionof the whole body 
in the baptbmal font.^ At first it was usual for all 
who laboured in the propagation of the gospel^ 
to be present at that solemn ceremony ; andit was 
alsocttstomary,thatthe converts should be baptized 
and received into the church by those under whose 
mimstry they had embmoed the christian doctrine. 
But this custom was soon changed. When the 
christian churches were well established, and gov. 

^ Joitin Martjrr Apologia wecunda, p. 98. The seTeral authors who 
^Te written eooeenuDg the manner of celebrating the Lard's supper, 
are mentioned bj Jo. Alb. Fabrieias» in his BibUograph, Antiguar. tap. 
xi. p. 395, He, 

«The authors who hare written conceminf; the Agapa, or fecuto of 
charity, are mentioned by Ittigina, in his Seleeta HUtona Ecelet, Cap* 
ita, SsBo. ii. oap. iii. p. 180| and also by Pfiafr, De Originibut Jum Ec- 
ctet, p. 68. 

k See the learned dissertation of Jo. Gerard Voashis ooneerAing bap- 
tism, Di9p, i. 7%ef . ri. p. 31, kc. The reader wiU also find In the sMi. 
chapter and unh. section of the BIbUogr, AnUqttar. of the celebrated 
FabrleiuB, aaaeeount of the authors who hare written apon this sabjee^ 
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enied fay a system of fixed laws. Aen die ririit of cwni. 
bqAizi^tfaecliristisncaaT^^ 
IxUbop sdone. This i^t, indeed, he confened 
upon die presbyters and chorepiseopij or country 
whops J vmen die bounds of die church were sdU 
fiirdier enlarged, reserving however to hnnsdf, die 
ron/&7iialioii of the bapdsm, vdn<A was admhii^^ 
ed by a presbyter.* There were, doubdess,8evcrd 
cffcumstandal rites and ceremonies observed in die 
admnustration of dns sacrament, for die sd^e of or* 
der and decency. Of these, however, it is not easfy, 
nor perhaps possiUe, to give a certain or satSs&c« 
lory account ; since, upon this subject, we are too 
much exposed to the»illosion, which arises from 
confiionding die customs of the primitive times 
widi those of succeeding ages. 

IX Those who were visited widi violent or dan« ne ikk «ii* 
gerous cfisorders, sent, according to the aposde's 
direction,^ for the rulers of the church, »id, after 
conlcssing their sins, were recommended by them 
to the divine mercy in prayers full of pie^ and 
fervour, and were also anointed widi oU. Tlus 
rite has occasioned many debates, and indeed they 
must be endless, since die dlence of the ancient 
writers upon that head renders it impossible to de- 
cide die matter with any degree of certainty. The 
anointing the sick is very rarety mentioned in the 
ancient records of the church, though there is no 
reason to doubt of its having been an universal 
custom among christians.^ 

' These obierradona will iUiutnte and perhap* deeide (ke qiicatioii» 
eoneenuDg the right of adminwtering baptiiniy ▼hich has heea so l€i^ 
debated among the learned, and with such ardour and Tehemenoe. See 
BohBier, Di^wert. xL Jurit Ecclea, p. 500, as also Le Clerc Biblioth. 
UmveraeUe et Butarique, torn. Ir. p. 93. 

* Jam A ▼. 14. 

I The aeconnts whieh the ancient authors hare given of this custom, 
are* the most of them, colleeted in a treatise published by Launoius, /><• 

VOL. !• 17 
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tS?'/! * Neither Christ nor his apostles enacted any 
law conceming^^^m^. A custom, however, pre- 
vailed among many cmistians of joining abstinence 
with their prayers, especially when they were en* 
gaged in afiairs of extraordinary moment and im* 
portance.» As this custom was authorized by no 
public law, the time that was to be employed in 
these acts of abstinence was left to every one's pri- 
vate judgment, nor were those looked upon as crim* 
inal, who contented themselves with observing the 
rules of a strict temperance, without going any fur« 
ther,* In the most ancient times we find no men- 
tion of any public and solemn fasts, except upon 
the anniversary of Christ's- crucifixion, ^ut, in 
process of time, days of fastbg were graduaUy in- 
troduced, first by cusitom, and afterward by posi- 
tive appointment ; though it is not certain what 
those days were, nor whether they were observed 
in the first century. Those notwithstanding, who 
affirm that, in the time of the apostles, or soon af- 
ter, the fourth and sixdi days c£ the week were 
observed as fisists, are not, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, destitute of spedous aiguments in &vour of 
their opinion*^ 

iaeramenHt tmcHotM h^firmorunh Mp. t p. 444» in the first volume of 
liift worki. Among these aeoounto there ure werj few dravn from the 
writers of the first ages, and some passages applicable to this subjeeti 
have been omitted hy that learned author. 

"* 1 Cor. Tii. 5. 

• See the Shepherd o/Bermae^ book iii. SindUtud. t. p. 931, 935, edi. 
tionof Fabrieioa. 

• See Bererege'a fintUeaden ef the Canen, in the teeond Tolume of 
his edition of the Jpoetelie Futher9, p. 166. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OOMCBBMIXG THB mnSKniS ASB HERESBS WHICH TB0UBLED THE 
CUUIICH DUMNO THIS CEKTURT. 



I. The christian church was scarcdy fotoedt cbkt.l 
when, in di&rent places, there started up oeitain ^- ^" "* 
pretended reformers, who, not satisfied with the « 



mnplicity of that religion which was taught by the ^^ ^ 
apostles, meditated changes of doctrine and wor* 
ship, and set up a new religion drawn from their 
own licentious ima^nations. This we learn from 
the writings of the apostles, and particulariy from 
the ejHstles of St. Paul, where we find that scHne 
were for forcing the doctrines of Christianity into 
a conformity with the philosophical systems they 
had adopted,^ while others were as studious to 
blend with these doctrines the opinions, customs, 
and traditions of the Jews. Several of these are 
mentioned by the apostles, such as Hymenaeus, 
Alexander, Phiktes, Hermogenes, Demas, and 
Diotrephes ; tiiough the four last are rather to be 
considered as apostates firom the truth, than as cor- 
rupters of it.*" 

n. The influence of tiiese new teachers was but 
incon»derable at first. During the lives of the 
apostles, their attempts toward the perversion of 
Christianity were attended i/rith litde success, and 
the number of their followers was exceeding small. 
They, however, acquired credit and strength by 
degrees ; and even, from the first dawn of the gos- 

P 1 Tim. vi. ao. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit Ki. •. Col. ii. 8- 

s 8 Tim. ii. 18» and in other placet. See alao the aeenrate aceoanti 

given of these men hj Vitringa. Obaerv, Sacr, Ub. ir. cap. iz. p. 959. 

Ittigius, De lutrenarchit ^tvi Apo9tol $ i. eap. Tiii. p. 84. Bttddevi, De 

E'cckna Jp9$t9Hcaf c^P* ▼• P* ^^99, Ite. 
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cEMT.t. pel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of those 
^^" "' sects, whose animosities and disputes produced af- 
terward such trouble and perplexity in the christ^ 
lan church. The true state of these divisions is 
more involved in darkness than any other part of 
ecclesiastical history ; and this obscurity proceeds 
partly from the want of ancient records, partly 
from the abstruse and unintelligible nature of 
the doctrines that distinguished these various 
sects ; and finaUy, from the ignorance and preju- 
dices of those, who have transmitted to us the ac- 
counts ofthem, which arc yet extant Of one thing 
indeed we are certsdn, and that is, that the most of 
these doctrines were chimerical and extravagant 
in the highest degree ; and so far from contuning 
any thing that could recommend them to a lover 
of truth, that they rather deserve to occupy a place 
in tihe history of human delusion and fdly/ 

m. Among the various sects that troubled the 
tranquillity of the christian church, the leading one 
was that of the gnostics. These enthusiastic and 
self sufficient philosophers boasted of their being 
able to restore mankind to iht knawled^Cj gno* 
siSf of the true and Supreme Being, which had been 

' Certain authors have written profeitedly coMeroug the leota tlitl 
dirided the ehureh in this and the foUowing eenttuy, soeh aa Ittigioi in 
hit treatise, JO9 fueretiarchit ^vi^poHoUei ei^ipoitoUc^firoximi^^ot' 
ed at Leipsick In 1810, and also in tlie appendix to the lame work, pah* 
liihed in tHH. Benatna Massaet, in his DuMertathru prefixed to Im- 
Bcu% tad Tillemont» in Us Mnmiretpour tervir a VHitttdre de FE^Ute. 
Bat these authors, and others whom we shall not mention, hare rather 
eoUeoted the materialsy from wlueh an histoiy of the ancient sects maj 
he composed, than written their history. Hinckelman, Thomasins, 
Dodwell, Horbins, and Basnage, have some of them promised* others of 
them attempted, such a history ; but none of them have finished this 
useful design. It is therefore to be wished, that some emment writer, 
who^ with a competent knowledge of ancient philosophy and literatare* 
is also possessed of a penetrating and unbiassed jodgmentj would under- 
take this diffienlt, bat interesting work. 



The seetof 
the gnoitin^ 
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lost in the world. They also foretold the approach- csirr.i. 
ing defeat of the evil principle^ to whom they at- ^-2=^ 
tributed the creation of this globe, and declared, in 
the most pompous terms, the destruction of his 
associates, and the ruin <£ his empire. An opin- 
ion has prevsukd, derived from the authority of 
CkmcDs the Alexandrian, that the first rise of the 
gnosdc sect is to be dated after the death of the 
:qK)8tles, and placed under the reign of the empe- 
ror Adrian ; atid it is also alleged that, before this 
time, the church enjoyed a pei&ct tranquillity, un- 
disturbed by dissensions or sects of any kind. But 
the smallest degree of attention to the language of 
the holy scriptures, not to mention the authority 
of other ancient records, will prevent our adoptii^ 
diis groundless notion. For, from several passa- 
ges of the sacred writings,' it evidently appears that, 
even in the first century, the general meeting kA 
christians was deserted, and separate assemblies 
fonned in several places, by persons infected with 
the gnostic heresy ; though, at the same time, it 
must be acknoiiriedged, tmt this pernicious sect 
was not conspicuous, either for its number or its 
reputation, before the time of Adrian. It is prop- 
er just to observe here, that under the general ap- 
pellatian of gnoses are comprehended all those 
who, in the &st ages of Christianity, corrupted the 
€]octrine of the gospel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philosophy, conoembg the 
origin of evil and the creation of the world, with 
its divine truths. 

IV. It was from tlus oriental philosophy, of which v^vv^ 
the leading princijdes have been already mention- pmioi^I^ 
ed, Hbat iSt christian gnostics derived ^ircHigim 
If it was one of the cUef tenets of this philoso^y, 
Hbast rational souls were imprisoned in corrupt mat- 
ter^ contrary to the will of the Supreme Dei^ ; 

• IJohniLlS. lTiai.Ti.SO* Col. ii. S. 
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joorr.i. there ^vere, howeirer, in Ais same system^ other 
*'"" '■ doctrines which promised a deliverance from this 
deplorable state of servitude and darkness. The 
oriental sages expected the arrival of an extraordi^ 
nary messenger of the Most High upon earth ; a 
messenger invested with a divine authority, endow- 
ed with the most eminent sanctity and wisdom, 
and peculiarly appointed to enlighten, with the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, the darkened 
minds of miserable mortals, and to deliver them 
from the chains of the grants and usiupers of this 
world. When, therefore, some of these philoso- 
phers perceived that Christ and his followers 
wrought miracles of the most amazing kind, and 
also of the most salutary nature to mankind, they 
were easily induced to believe that he was the great 
messenger expected from above, to deliver men 
from the power of the malignant genH^ or spirits, 
to which, according to their doctrine, the world 
was subjected, and to free their souls from the. do- 
minion of corrupt matter. This supposition once 
admitted, they interpreted, or rather corrupted, all 
the precepts and doctrines of Christ and his apos- 
^s, in such a manner, as to reconcile them with 
their own pernicious tenets. 
inn. ▼. From the false principle above mentioned 
^ arose, as it was but natural to expect, a multitude 
^IS^SX^ of sentiments and notions most remote from the 
tenor of the gospel doctrines, and the nature of its 
precepts. The gnostic doctrine, concerning the 
creation of die world by one or more inferior be- 
ings of an evil, or at least of an imperfect "nature, 
led that sect to deny the divine authority of the 
books of the Old Testament, whose accounts of the 
oririnof tlungs so palpably contradicted thb idle 
fiction. Through a frantic aversion to these sacred 
books, they lav^ed their encomiums upon the 
serpent^ the first author of sin, and held in venera- 
tion some of the most impious and profligate per- 
sons, of whom mention is made in sacred histoxy . 
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The pcrnicioos inflgence of tfadr fimdamental prm* cbbt.i. 
ciple carried them to all sorts of extravagance, M- ^^""' 
ed them ^nth an aUiorrenoe of Moses amd the re^ 
ligion he taught, and made them assert tbat^in im« 
poong such a sjrstem of disagreeable and severe 
hws upon the Jews, he was only actuated by the 
malignant author of dus world, who consulted hm 
own ^ry and audiority, and not the real advantage 
of men. Their persuasion that euil rtsadied in nmU 
teTj as its centre and source, prevented their treat- 
ing the bo^ with that regard that is due to it, ren- 
dered them unfavourable to wedlock, as th^ means 
by which OHporeal beings are multiplied, and led 
theni to reject the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, and its future reunion with the unmor- - 
tal ^iriL Their notimi, that malevolent ^mtt pre- 
sided in nature, and that from them proceeded all 
diseases and calamities, wars and desolaticms, in- 
duced th^m to apply themselves to the study of 
magic, to weaken the powers, or suspend the in- 
fluences, of these malignant agents. I omit the 
mention (tf several other extravagances in their sys- 
tem, the enumeration of which would be incom- 
patible with the character of a compendious histcuy. 

TL The notions of this sect concerning Jesus Th.>r.v n. 
Christ were impious and extmvagant. For, though "S^ci^^. * '' 
they considered him as the Son of the Supreme 
God sent from the pleroma^ or habitation of the 
Everlasting Father, for the h^piness of miserable 
mortals ; yet they entertained unworthy ideas both 
of his person and offices. They denied his deity, 
looking upon him as the Son dF God, and conse- 
quently inferior to the Father ; and they rejected 
his humanity, upon the supposition that every thing 
concrete and corporeal is in itself essentially and 
intrinsically evil. From hence the greatest part of 
the gnostics denied that Christ was clothed with a 
real body, or that he suffered reaUy^ for the sake 
of mankind, the pains and sorrows which he is 
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cENT.i. said to have sustsdnedy in the sacred histoiy. Thejr 
^^^^ "' msdntained that he came to mortals with no other 



Hieir numl 



view, than to deprive the tyrants of this world of 
their influence upon virtuous and heaven bom 
soulSy and, destroying the empire of these wicked 
i^irits, to teach mankind how they might separate 
the divine mind from the impure body, and ren- 
der the former worthy of being united to the Fa- 
ther of Spirits. 

vn. Their doctrine relating to morals and prac 
'"* tice was of two kinds, and those extremely diffid- 
ent from each other. The greatest part of this sect 
adopted rules of life that were full of austerity, 
recommended a strict and rigorous abstinence, and 
prescribed the most severe bodily mortifications, 
from a notion that they had a happy influence in 
purifying and enlarging the mind, and in disposing 
it for the contemplation of celestial things. As 
they looked upon it to be the unhappiness of the 
soul to have been associated, at all, to a malignant, 
terrestrial body ; so they imagined, that the more 
that body m^s extenuated, the less it would cor- 
rupt and decade the mind, or divert it from pur- 
suits of a spuitual and divine nature ; all the gnos«> 
tics, however, were not so severe in their moral 
discipline. Some mdntained that diere was no 
moral difierence in human actions ; and thus, con- 
founding right with wrong, they gave a loose rein 
to all the passions, and asserted the innocence of 
following blindly all their motions, and of living 
by their tumultuous dictates.^ There is nothing 
surprising or unaccountable in this diflference be- 
tween the gnostic moralists. Fcmt, when we ex- 
amine the matter with attention, we shall find that 
the same doctrine may very natvuxdiy have given 
rise to these opposite sentiments. As they all in 
general considered the body as the centre and 

t See Clement AlesAndnBOi, Strvmatmn, Uh, iii. ptp. «. p. tt^i edit, 

Potter. 
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source of evil, those of that sect^ who were of a 
morose and austere disposition, would be hence 
naturally led to mortify' and combat the body as 
the enemy of the soul ; and those who were of a 
voluptuous turn, might also consider the actions 
of the body, as having no relation, either of con- 
gniity or incongruity, to the state of a soul in com- 
munion with God. 

vra. Such extraordinary doctrines had certainly 
need of an undoubted authority to support them ; 
and as this authority was not to be found in the 
writings of the evangelists or apostles, recourse was 
had to fables and stratagems. When ^e gnostics 
were challenged to produce the sources from 
whence they had drawn such strange tenets, and 
an authority proper to justify the confidence with 
which they taught them ; some referred to fictitious 
writings of Abraham, Zoroaster, Christ, and his 
apostles ; others boasted of their having drawn these 
opmions from certain secret doctrines of Christ, 
which were not exposed to vulgar eyes ; others 
affirmed, that they had arrived at these sublime 
degrees of wisdom by an innate force and vigour 
of mind ; and others asserted, that they were in- 
structed in these mysterious parts of theolo^cal 
science by Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, and by 
Matthias, one of the friends of our Lord. As to 
those among the gnostics, who did not utterly 
reject the books of the New Testament, it is prop- 
er to observe, that they not only interpreted those 
sacred books most absurdly, by neglecting the 
true spirit of the words and the intention of the 
writers, but also corrupted them, in the most per- 
fidious manner, by curtailing and adding, in order 
to remove what was unfavourable, or to produce 
something conformable to their pernicious and 
extravagant system. 

DC It has been already observed, that the gnos- 
tics were divided in their opinions before they em- l^SS^ 

vol.. I. 18 
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bineedChristiaiuty. TUs^ppemifrolDth^aeewii^ 
which has been nven above dT the csientel philoor 
(^hy; andfromDencewemayseethereaaoQEiyWhj 
they were fanned into so lowy different aects after 
their receivii^ the christiaxi £aith. For, as eveiy 
one endeavoured to ftfce the doctrUie3 of the go»« 
pel intoaGonforiQUy with their particular sentimento 
and tenets, soChristianity musthgveappearedin dif« 
feMBtfontts, aHioi^ thi^ diffbrent members of a sect^ 
which passed, however, under o^ie general nam^ 
Another circuiiistaiice which also contributed to the 
diversity of scets among this pec^le was, that some 
being Jews by birth, a^ Ceri^thua and others, could 
not so easily assume that contempt of Moses, and 
that averaon to his history, which were so virulentr 
ly indulged by those who had no attachment to the 
Jewish nation, nor to its r^igious institutions. 
We observe, in the last place, that the whole relig* 
ious and phyosc^hical system of the ^piostics was 
destitute of w^ sure or solid foundntio^, and de^ 
pended, bodi for its existence and suppcMt, upon 
the aiiy suggestions of genius and &ncy. Tbiscon- 
^deration alone Is a suftcient key to explain the di- 
viaionsduitreigpedinthisseet; since fini/^m% 
can never subsist, with aasurance^ but upon the 
leasts of evident sind substantial truidi; Bsidvarie^f 
must natursdly introduce kself into those systems 
and institutioiis which are farmed and conducted 
by the sole powers.of invQition wd £Micy» 

X As then the christiaa religion was, in its first 
rise, corrupted in several; pbces by. the mixture of 
animpioua andchimerical plulosophy, with its pure 
and siiUime doctrines, it will be proper to mention 
hefe the headset those sects, who, in the first centu- 
nr, cast a cloud upon the lustre of the rising church. 
Among these, many gave the first [rface to Dosi* 
theus, a Samaritan. It is certain, that about the 
time of our Savibur, a man, so ^uned, lived among 
the Samaritms, and abandoned that sect ; but aU 
the accounts we have of him tend to show, diathe 
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b i fi U Jg ti pc i l y fAaoed amoiig those odfed kereHmf cmt.! 
and riicmld rather be ruskeA aiung ilie enemies of ^— -^ 
ChriedafdQr. For ihia delhiom nmi set himsdf 
up for te Mesnah, whom God had promised to the 
Jews, and Asownhig, of consequence, the dtvitte 
nis8i<m of Christ, could not be said to eomi|M 
Ins doctrine* 
a The same observation holds true xMk respect 



to Kmon Magus. This im{HOUs nan is not to bfe a^ 
ranked amxmg the numb^ of those, \riio corrdpted 
wift their errors, the poritjr and simplieitf of the 
christian doctrine ; nor is he to be considered as 
the parent and ditrfof the heretictd tribe, in vtudt 
point df light he has been injudicioudy viewed by 
aimoBt all ancwnt and modem writers. He is rath- 
er to be placed m die number of those who were 
enemira to the progress and advanoettient of Christ- 
iamty. For it is mairifest from all the feoords we 
hare concemfaig Mm, that, after Us defection from 
Ae christians, he retained not the least attachment 
to Christ, but opposed himself openly to the divine 
Saviour, and assumed to himseif biaspbe<lioiisly 
the thle of the supreme pm»er of OodJ' 

xn. The accounts, which ancient wriiefs give us m^mmr 
of %non the magickm, and of hn opinions^ seem 
so <fiferent, and indeed so inconsistont with each 
other, that certain learned men ha?e oonsidefed 
them as re^irding two deferent penamS) bearing 
the name of S^mon $ the one a inagician, and ah 
apostate ftom Chri^ianity; the omer a gnostic 
philosopher. Tins opinion^ wfaieh supposes a &ct| 
without any other proof than a seeming difierence 
in the narration of die ancient historians, ought not 
to be too lightly adopted. To depart from the 

• See Basnage, BUtoire detJidfM^ lib. U. eap. ziii. Bioh. Sim(m» Crit' 
(que de la Bibliotkeque dew AtUeur* Ecclenoitiguei de Do Pirh torn, 
iti. cap. xiii. p, 304. 

w Ori^cn adv. CelHtm, Ub. r. p. 573, edit. Speneeri. 
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autboiity of ancient writetB in this matter is fajr no 
means prudent ; nor is it necessaiy to reconcile the 
different accounts already mentioned, idiose incon-* 
sistency is not real, but apparmt only. Simon was, 
by birdi, a Samaritan, or a Jew; when he had 
studkd philosophy at Alexandria,' he made a pub- 
lic profession of ms^c, which was nothing very 
uncommon at that time, and persuaded the Samar- 
itans, by fictitious munnoles, that he had receiired 
from God the power of ccmimandmg and restrain- 
ing those evil beings by which mankind wck tor- 
mented J Having seen the miracles which Philip 
wrought, by a divine power, he joined himsdf to 
thb apostle, and embraced die doctrine of Christ, 
but with no other design than to receive the power 
of working miracles, in order to promote a low 
interest, and to preserve and increase his impious 
authority over the minds of men. Then St Peter 
pointed out to him solemnly the impiety of his 
mtentions, and the vanity of his hopes, in that 
severe discourse recorded in the viiith. chapter of 
the Acts of the Apoitl^ : then the vile impostor not 
only returned to lus former ways by an entire de- 
fection from the christians, but also opposed, wher- 
ever he came, the progress of the gospel, and even 
travelled into different countries with that odious 
design. Many things are recorded of this impos- 
tor, of his tragical end, and of the statue erected 
to him at Rome, which the greatest part of the 
learned reject as fabulous. They are at least un- 
certain, and destitute of all prob^ility.* 

« Clementina ffonuL ii. p. 633, torn. ii. PP. Ap09t. 
7 Acts Tiii. 9« 10. 

. « See Beaasobrey JRttmre desManich. p. 90S| 395. Van Dale's diy- 
•ertation* JDe Statua StmouMf aiibjoiiied to his diseoarse eoneerniogtlie 
ancient oraoles. DeUingiiu» ObMervat* Sacr. lib. i. Obterv, aEXzri. p. 
14a TQlemonU Memmre$ pour 9ervir a PMUtoiredePEjr^ieet torn. i. 
p. 340. (^ The eirenmstanoea of Simon's tragieal end, tis. his haTbi: 
pretended tn fly» by a miraonlona power, in order t^pleaae the eaiperor 
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> It is beyond all doubt, that Simon was in cekt.l 
the class of those philosophers, who not only main- T**^ "' 
tained the eternity of maiierj but also the existence < 
of an evil beingy who presided, and thus shared the 
empire c^ the universe, with the supreme and 
beneficent Jt£m£ And as there was a good deal of 
variety in the sentiments of the different members 
of this sect^ it is more than probable that Simon 
embraced die opinion of those who held, that mat- 
ter moved from etemi^ by an intrinsic and neces- 
sary a^vity, had, by its innate force produced at 
a certain period of time, fix>m its own substance, 
the evil principle which now exercises dominion ' 
over it, mth all his numerous tndn of attendants. 
From this pernicious doctrine, the other errors 
attributed to him concerning ^fe, the imHfference 
of human actions^ the impurity of the human body, 
the power of magicj and such like extravagances, 
flow naturally as fixmi their true and genuine 
source.'' But this odious magician still proceed- 
ed to more shocking degrees of enormity in hb 
monstrous fictions ; for m pretended, that in his 
person resided the greatest and most powerful of 

Kero, wko was fond of mapc ; his falling to the groondt and breaking 
his limbs in consequence of the prajers of St Peter and St Panl ; and 
his patting himself to deathy through shame and despair, to have heen 
l^va defeated hy the superior i>ower of the apostles ; all these romantio 
fietionshaTederiTed their credit from a set of ecclesiastical writers, vho 
on iDttiy oceanOBfy prefer the marveUout to the tnUh^ as fayoarahle to a 
•jitem of reUgioD, or mther mperstition, whieh tmth and reason londly 



• The dissertation of Horbint, eoneeming Simon the magieiftny whidil 
was pablished not long ago, in the BtbUoth, H^treaioUgica of VoigtinSy 
torn. i. part iii. p. 511, seems preferable to any thing else upon thatsnb- 
jeety though it be a juTenilc performance, and not sufficiently finished. 
He follows the steps of his master Thomasius, who, with admirable pen- 
etration, diseoTered the true source of that multitude of errors, with 
which the gnoatios, and purtSeuhff^ly Siaon, were ao diimally poUuted. 
Voigtiusy in the phee above eited, p. fiVT^ giTea e fist of the other au- 
thors who have luide eiiy »eBtiOB of tUt impoitor. 
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the divine ^ans ; lliat anodier ^rm of die fenBdewz^ 
the mother of adl human souls, dwelt in the person 
of bis mistress Helena,^ and that he clone, by die 
command of God, upon eardi, to aboKsh the em- 
pire of those that had formed this nuiterlal world, 
and to deliver Helena from dieir power and dooiin- 
ion. 

XIV. Anodier wrong headed teacher, named Me- 
nander, a Samaritan also by birth, appeaitd in tlits 
century. He is said to Imve been instructed by 
Simon ; though this opinion has no other femnda- 
don, than the general notion, that sdi tbe various 
sects of die gnostics derived their origin frMi that 
ma^cian ; and this notion is entirely groundless. 
Be thatasit will, Menander sdiould rather be rank- 
ed with the lunatics than with die heretics of anti- 
quity , seeing he also took it into his head to exhibit 
mmself to the world as the promised Saviour. For 
it appears, by the testimonies of Iren^us, Justin, 
and TertuUian, that he pretended to be one of the 
ams sent frcHn the pkrwnaj or celestial regions, to 
succour die souls that \sy groaning under bodily 
oppressicm and servitude, and to maintain them 
against the violence and stratagems of the demons 
tSat hold the reins of empire in this sublunary world. 
As this doctrine was built upon the same founda- 
tion with that of Simon Magus, therefore the ancient 
writers looked upon him as the instructor of Me- 
nander. 

xw. If then we separate these diree persons, now 
successively mentioned, from the heretics of die 
first century, we may rank among die chief of die 
christian sectaries, and particularly of those that 
bear the general name of gnostics, die Nicolaitans, 
whom C&ist himself mentions with abhcxrence, 

^ Sotte mj teamed ««ii have given an Allegbri^al explHMilimi of wKat 
Um aMient n^ntera aiy aotiaerfiiaf Hdtena, like mltti^en of tMi 6iagi6iaB> 
and imagiAe that by fheiuHiie Relena ii sigfiiiAed eiHier ntatiePt or ifirit. 
Bat nothing w more May thafe to thoir npon #hat il%hl knmdMlMiB Chift 
•piaioB it built 
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hjf ijm meiitb of his ^potAeJ" It b true» faidM} cbkt.l 
tb^ tbe4ivvie Saviour ^iot^ not reproach them with -T/^V' 
cp-ooeQU^ opinions concerning the deity» but with 
the lioftHUQusnessof their practice, andthecc^tempt 
qf that isoteum law which the apostks had enacted, 
Aqt9 jy- 29, against fomicatioo, and the use of ^ 
meats ofii^red to idols* It is however certain, that 
tbe writons of the secimd and the foUowiog centu* 
fies, Ireaa&us, TertuUian, Clemens, and others, 
affirm* that the Nicolaitans adopted the sentiments, 
of tbe gT¥)6tics, concerning the two principles of all 
thiugs, the aons^ and the origin of this terrestrial 
1^1^, The authority of these writers would be 
ffitkely satis&iCtory in this matter, were there not 
smm feason to imagpne, that they confounded, in 
their oaoations, two sects veiy different firom^ each 
other; that of the Nicc^aitans, mentioned in the 
RjevdftUfPW; and aopther, ibuaded by a oerbun 
Ni;»ilaus, in the second century, upon the princi* 
1^ of the gnos^cs.^ But this b a matter of too - 
do tt bt ft il a natwe. to justify a positive deci^oa on 
^th^side. 

^im> There is ik> sort of dQi»bt,but that Cerinthus S?''gSSf 
iMy be plai^d with propriety among the gnostics, •>»- 
ijbwi^ the learned arQ not entirely agreed whether 
he belong to theherest^cs of the first or the second 
oeobuy.^ This mm w^s by birth a Jew, and 
havifi^ ^pjkd himself to letters and philosophy at 
Alexandria,'' attempted, at lieagth, to ibnu a new 
and sis^ttbr sys^e^m of doctruiie and discipline by 
a monstrous cooibination of the doctrines of Christ, 
wkh the Qpinionsand errorsof the Jews and glK)s- 

4 See Sftm. BasiMge, JtmaL P4IU, Ecclei: torn. S. p. 6. Faydit^ BG' 
fajretiMwgnt iur f3i$t9ir9 Effk$. d^s deux premkra Skdes, eap. v. ^ 
p» 94. The opinion of these two learned men ia opposed hj Bn^dee^ 
De Ecclew. JfpQttoUcq, cap. ▼. p. 41S. 

• Th^sderet. FaM. H<cret. lib. U. etp. iii. p. 319, ton. iii. opp^ 
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tics. From the latter he borrowed their pleromm^ 
their aonSj their demiurge, 8cc, and so modified 
and tempered these fictions, as to give them an air 
of Judaism, which must have considerably &vour- 
cd the progress of his heresy. He taught " that 
the creator of this world, whom he considered also 
as the sovereign and lawgiver of the Jewish people^ 
was a being endowed with the greatest virtues, and 
derived his birth from the Supreme God; that this 
being fell, by degrees, from his native virtue, and 
his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme God, m 
consequence of this, determined to destroy his 
empire, and sent upon earth, for this purpose, one 
of the ever happy and glorious aons, whose name 
was Christ ; that this Christ chose for his habita- 
tion the person of Jesus, a man of the most illus- 
trious sanctity and justice, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, and descending in the form of a dove, en- 
tered into him while he was receiving the baptism 
of John in the waters of Jordan ; that Jesus, after 
his union with Christ, opposed himself with vig- 
our to the God of the Jews, and was, by his insti- 
gation, seized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; 
that when Jesus was taken captive, Christ ascend- 
ed up on high, so that the man Jesus alone was 
subjected to the pains of an ignominious death." 
Cerinthus required of his followers, that they should 
worship the &ther of Christ, even the Supreme 
God, in conjunction with the Son ; that they should 
abandon the lawgiver of the Jews ; whom he look- 
ed upon as the creator of the world ; that they 
should retain a part of the law given by Moses, 
but should, nevertheless, employ their principal 
attention and care to regulate their lives by the 
precepts of Christ.* To encourage them to this, 
he promised them the resurrection of this mortal 
body, after wj|fich was to commence a scene of the 
most exquisite delights, during Christ's earthly 
reign of a thousand years, which was to be suc- 
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ceeded My an happy and never ending life in the ceht.i. 
celesdal worid. For Cerinthus held, that Christ l^^^J!; 
win one day return upon earth, and, renewing his 
former union ^mth the man Jesus, will reign with 
his people in the land of Palestine during a thou- 
sand years. 

xvn. It has been already observed, that the church ,JJ\J5X 
was troubled with eariy disputes concerning the S"h3Sy^ 
bw of Moses, and the Jewi^ rites. Those now- siJ^ 
ever who considered the observance of the Mosaic 
rites as necessary to salvation, had not, in this first 
century, proceeded so far as tobreak off all commu- 
nion with such as differed from them in this matter. 
Therefore they were still regarded as brethren, 
though of the weaker sort. But when, after the 
secoiul' destruction of Jerusalem, under the empe- 
ror Adrian, these zealots for the Jewish rites de- 
serted the ordinary assemblies of christians, and es- 
tablished separate meetings among themselves, then 
they were numbered with those sects who had 
demoted from the pure doctrine of Christ, Hence 
the name Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the 
judaizing christians were distinguished from those 
who looked upon the Mosaic worship and ceremo- 
nies as entirely abolished by the appearance of 
Christ upon earth. We shall only observe further 
under this head, that though the Nazarenes and 
Ebiomtes are generally placed among the sects of 
the apostofic age, yet they really belong to the 
second century, which was the earliest period of 
^ir existence as a sect* 
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THE SECOND CENTURY- 

PART L 

EXTERir AL mSTORT OF THE CHUECH. 

CHAPTER L 

CONCEBlfING THE FR08PBROU8 ETEMTS THAT HAPPSMED TO TBB 
CBXJBCB DCRIKO THIS CEMTUHT. 

I- In this centuiy the Roman sceptre was, for cbht.il 
the most part, swayed by princes of a mild and ^^""^ '• 
moderate turn. Trajan, though too eagerly bent JJ* ,55,^ 
upon the pursuit of glory, and not alwajrs suffi- 
ciently attentive to his corduct, nor prudent in his 
measures, was neverdieless endowed with many 
virtues, and the predominant lines of his character 
were clemency and benevolence. Adrian was of 
a more harsh and untractable temper; yet very far 
from deserving the reputation of a wickol or unjust 
prince. He was of a mixed character, chargeable 
with several vices, and estimable on account of 
many excellent qualities. The Antonines were 
fllustrious models of humanity, ^;oodness, and sub- 
Ume virtue. Severus himself, m whose character 
and disposition such an unexpected and disadvan- 
tageous change was effected, was, in the beginning 
of his reign, unjust toward none, and even the 
christians were treated by him with equity and 
mildness. 

XL This lenity of the emperors was singularly 'rtomg; 
advantageous to those christians who lived under i^B^ 
the Roman sceptre ; it suspended sometimes their ^'^ 
sufferings^ and alleviated the burden of their 
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oENT.o. distresses. For, though edicts of a severe nature 
^^^^^ were issued out against them, and the magistrates, 
animated by the priests and by the multitude, shed 
their blood with a cruelty which frequently exceed- 
ed even the dictates of the most barbarous laws ; 
yet there was always some remedy that accompan- 
ied these evils, and softened their severity. Tra- 
jan, however condemnable in other respects, on 
account of his conduct toward the christians, was 
yet engird, by the representations that Pliny the 
younger gave of them, to forbid all search to be 
made qfier them. He also prohibited all anonymous 
libels and accusations, by which the christians had 
so often becin perfidiously exposed to the greatest 
sufferings/ Antoninus Pius went so far as to enact 
penal laws against their accusers.^ And others, 
by various acts of beneficence and compassion, 
defended them from the injurious treatment of the 
priests and people. Hence it came to pass, that in 
this century, the limits of the church were ccm^d* 
erably enlarged) and the number of converts to 
Christianity prodigiously augmented. Of the truth 
of this, we have the most respectable and authentic 
testimonies in the writings of die ancients; testimo- 
nies, whose evidence and authority are every way 
superior to the vain attempts wluch some have 
made to obscure and weaken th^m."^ 
mat «oim. UL It isnot easy topoint out particularly thedif- 
iQhtil!? ^ ferent countries on which the light of celestial truth 
«Mk ti» iM. £^^ j.^^g^ j^ ^g ^g^^ rpj^^ ancient records that 

yet remain, do not give us information sufficient 

to determine that matter with certainty' ; nor is it 

» 

» See Pliny's epitUes, book x. let xcviii- 

b Eoaebioi EccL BUt. lib. It. cap. xiii. p. Ii26. 

* See Moyle'i letters eoneerning tbe tbupdering legiou, with the re* 

« niarks which Dr. Mosheim has annexed to hiHLiatin translation of them» 

published at the'end of a work, entiUed, Syntagma IHitert. ad SancH- 

•fe« DUcipHiuu pertinent. See also the dialogue between Joftin Mav 

tjrr and Trjrpho the Jew, p. 341. 
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indeed, a matter of much importance. We are, 
however, assured by die most unexceptionable 
tesdmtinies, that Christ was wm^ipped as God, 
almost diroughout the whole east, as also among 
die Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Britons, and many 
other natbns;"^ but which of them received the 
^pel in the first century, and which in the second, 
IS a question unanswerable at this distance of time. 
Pantsenus, die head of the Alexandrian school, is 
said to have conveyed to the Indians the knowl- 
edge of Christ.^ But after an attentive examina- 
tion of the account which Eusebius gives of this 
matter, it will appear, that these Indians were cer- 
tain Jews, inhabitants of the Happy Arabia, whom 
Bartholomew die aposde had before instructed in 
die doctrines of Christianity. For according to 
die account of St. Jerom, Pantsenus found among 
this people the gospel of St. Matthew, which 
diey had received from Bartholomew their first 
teacher. 

nr. The christian religion, having penetrated JJfy^ 
among the Gauls, seems to have passed fromthence g«™m>. 
into thsLt part of Germany which was subject to die 
Romans, and from thence into Britain.' Certain 
German churches indeed, are fondly ambitious 
of deriving their ori^ from St. Peter, and from 

' IreiMBiu cofKr. Bieres. lib. L cap. s. TertallUn adv. JutUos, o«p. vii. 
p. SIS. 

• Eusebius, SRu. Ecclo%, book v. a x. Jerome CatoL Saiptor, £cclet* 
e. xzxti. 

f Uraioos, Bebelias, and othen» have written learnedly concerning 
the origin of the German ohurehesy vhioh Tertallian and Irensos men- 
tion as erected in this century. Add to these, the ample illustrations of 
this subject, which are to be found in Uron's Sutg-ularites Hittor, et 
Utter, torn. it. p. 193. The celebrated Dom. Calmet has judiciously 
refuted the common and popular accounts of the first christian doctors 
in Gemiany, in his Mat, dt la Lon*aine, tom. i. i)w«. nir let Evcquea, 
dc Treve9, part iii. iv. See also BolUndos» Act. Sanctor. p. OSS. Hon* 
th^ml)ii9*de*£iraEpi9cop.Trevir.tom>lIR9t.Trevir. ^ ' 
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cBNT.n. the companions of the otfier apostles. TheBrhoos 
■ ^''^ ' also are willing to befieve, up<m the authority of 
Bede» that in this cenfeuiy, and under the rdgn of 
Marcus Antoninus, their king Lucius addressed 
himself to Eleutbenis the Roman pontii^ for doc- 
tors to instruct him in the christian ndigion, and 
having obtained his requot, embraced the gos- 
pel.* But after all, these traditions are extremely 
doubtful, and are, indeed, rejected by such as have 
learning sufficient to weigh the CTecbbili^ of an<i 
cient narrations* 
co<kt«niMi or V. It is very possible that the light of Cfaristiamty 
^^"^ may have reached Transalpine Gaul, now caUed 
France, before the c<mclu^on of the apostolic 9ge^ 
eidier by the ministry of the aposdes themsdves, 
or their immediate successors. But we have no 
recOTds that mention with certainty, the establbh« 
ment of christian churches in this part of Europe 
bef<xe the second century. Pothinus, a man of 
exemplary piety and zeal, set out from Aaa in 
company with Irenieus and odiers, and hboured 
in the christian cause widi such success among die 
Gauls, that churches were established at Lyons 
and Vienne, of which Podiinus lumself was the 
first bishop.'' 
?S?*>S5 V' '^^ writCTs of this centuiy attribute this 
TcMmment. Fspid progTcss of Christianity to the power of God, 
to the energy of divine trudi, to the extraordinary 
gifts, which were imparted to the first christians, 
and the miracles and prodigies that were wrought 
in their behalf, and at their command ; nor do 'they 

S See Vnhtr Antiq. Ecclea, Britamu cap. i. p. 7 ; as also Godwin^ De 
convertione Britann. cap. i. p. 7, and Rapin'a BUtary of England. 

* See the episUe of Pctrus de Marca, eoneerning the first rise of 
Chrjstianit/ ia France, published among the disserUtions of that author ; 
and also by Valesiiis, in bis edition of Ettsebku's EcelenOBtical Buiofy. 
See also i&roircZ^er^tfife to fVanw, torn. i. p. 823. Llron's «ny!^ 
(arUes Bittw. et JMerairtt, vol. ir. 
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ascribe almostanyiMatoftheamazmg success th^^ crnt.it. 
attended the pleaching of the gospel, to the inter- 'liT^^ 
vening suceoms ct human means or second causes. 
But this is canying the matter too ftr. The wis- 
dom of human coimselsy and the useful efforts of 
learning and prudence, are too incon^derately ex- 
duded from this aecoont of things. For it is bfe- 
yond all doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, 
with which many learned and woiiAiy men recom- 
mended the sacred writings, and spread them abroad 
in translations, which rendered them useful to those 
iriio were ignorant of the language in which they 
were written, contributed much to the success and 
propagation of tiie christian doctrine. Latin ver- ^^ ._ 
Ams of these sacred books were multiplied by the 
|Moushdx)iursof the learned widiparticular diligence, 
because that language was now more universal than 
noyother.^ Among dieseveruons, that which was 
distinguished by ms name of die Italic, obtained 
universally the preference, and was followed by 
die Syriac, Egyptian, and Ediic^ic versions, whose 
dates it is impossible to fix K^th certainty.^ 

TIL Among the-obstades dut retarded the fn-og- ^;jff^^ 
ress of Chri^ianity, the impious calumnies of its kmia -^ 
enemies were the most considerable. The persons, 
^ characters, and religious sentiments (rf" the first 
christians were most unjusdy treated, and most 
perfidiously misref»^esented to die credulous mul- 
titude,^ who were restrained by this only from em- 

* See Angnstia. De doctrina Chriittotta, lib. iL Mp. zi. p. 85» edit. 
Calizt 

^ See Jo. Gottlob. Carpxor. CriHca 9aera Vet, Te«f . p. 66d. 

0^ 1 Nothing more iojuriooa ean be eonceiyed than the terms of eon- 
ttmpt» indignetion» and reproaeh^ which the heaihent employed in ex- 
preming their hatred againit the ehrittianiy who were entted bj them 
atkekft beeanie they derided the heathen polytheiam s magidamfht' 
«aiiie they wrought rahweles; 9elf wmtdertn^ beeame they aBfiered 
martyrdom eheerfoUj for the troth ; hatef 9/ the Mgkf, beeMue, to 
cvoid the fiiiy of the penceationt niied agaiut thiin» they were fore- 
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cENT.n. bracing the gospel. Those therefore, who by flieir 
~^^±. apologetic writings in favour of the christians, de- 
stroyed the poiscmous influence of detnK^lion, ren- 
dered, no doubt, signal service to the doctrine of 
Christ, by removing the chief impediment that re* 
tarded its progress. Nor were the writings of such 
as combated with success the ancient heretics 
without their use, eiq^ecially in the eariy periods of 
the church. For the insipid and extravagant doc- 
trines of these sectaries, and the gross immoralities 
with which they were chai^eable, were extremdy 
prejudicial to the christian religion^ by disgusting 
many at whatever carried the christian name. But 
when it was known, by the writings of those who 
defended Christianity, that these corrupt heretics, 
were held in aversi<»i, instead of bdng patronized 
by the true fdlowers of Christ, then the. clouds 
that were cast over the rdigion of Jesus wefe dis- 
persed, and the prejudices tha^ had been raised 
against it were fuUy removed* ^ 

,^^^^ ^ vm. It is easia*to conceive dian to express, how 
'SS;"^"^ much the miraetdotis powers and eaoirmmSnaiy 

fi/isy which were dispbyed in the ministry of the 
rst heralds of the gospel, contributed to enlai^ 
the bounds of the church. These gifts, however, 
which were given for wise and important reasons, 
began gradually to diminish in proportion as the 
reasons ceased for which they were conferred. 
And, accordingly, when almost all nations were en* 
lightened with the truth, and the number of christ- 
ian churches increased daily in all places, then the 
miraculous gift of tongues began gradually to de- 
crease. It appears, at the same time, from unex- 
. . ceptionabletestimonies,thattheotherextraordinary 

ed, at fint, to hold tMr religioai aiseniblies in the night ; ividi n mnltl* 
tade of other igBOminioiii e^eti emplojred againtt them hf Taeitutp 
Sodbonittft, Cdnii, 8co. See lIlDghftm'i Antiquitie9 of the Chriitian 
Churchy book i. cap. ii. p. 5. 
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gSis with which the omnipotence and wisdom of cent.h. 
the Most High had so richly enddfyed the rising I^HJL 
church, were in several places continued during 
this century •» 

UL We cannot indeed place, with any degree of 2?^« 
certainty, among the e&cts of a miraculous power «riBe 
yetremaininginthe church, the story of the ^Amf- _ / 
tan legion^ who by their jurayers drewfrom heaven ^ j "^ 
a refreshing shower upon the army of Marcus An* 
toninus, ready to perish widi thirst, when that em- 
peror was at war with the Marcomanni. Thisre- 
markable event, which gave to the christians, to 
whom it was attributed, the name of the thunder- 
ing legion^ on account of the thunder and lightning 
tlmt destroyed the enemy, while the shower re- 
vived the fiunling Romans, has been mentioned by 
many writers. But whether it was really miracu- 
lous or not, has been mudi disputed among learned 
men. Some think that the christians, by a pious 
sort of mistake, attributed this unexpected and sea- 
sonable shower, which saved the Roman army, to 
a miraculous interposition ; and this opinion is in- 
deed supported by the weightiest reasons, as well 
as by the most reqiectahle authorities!* 

■ PfanQcr, De donU miraculous. Spencer, J^Tot, ad Orig. contra 
CeUuMy p. 5, 0. Mammaehiusy Orijlnum et Antiqmtat. Christianar* 
tDm. i. p, 36S, 8ce. 

■ So^ readcn at n« deilroas to knov what learned men have alleg- 
ed od both iides of tliia ouriMt ^Bettio% nay oonault WHarat'a XHswer* 
Utt. de Legiene Fulmimanee, which is nhjoiafxl to faia J^gypiiaca^ m 
defenae of thia nuraele ; as alio what it alleged againtl it by Dao. Lar^ 
roqae» in a diieoone upon that subject* subjoined to the AdverBaria 
Sacra of Matth. Larroquey bis lather. Bat above all, the oontroTeny 
between sir Peter King * and Air. Walter Moyle upon this subject* is 

(Jlj* • It b br adrtake^hM Dr. Modttim Midbadt dr Petor King, k^ 
■i«|ii4idthlhepenon w1m» csrriedon tbe controfcny witb Moyfc eolioemiag tbe 
tkumkrU^l^imu MofiA a*wwiy wni Mr. King, a eietgyBian, ftetoc rf To|w^ 
Mar BaeliiV vbieh was tbe phm (/bb n«intr»aad alM ofthe ftmMi flhaoeeU^ 
bonUs Moe. flee tbe kiten wMwnn\ to the leTcread Mr. King, in the PiMAtffMW 
riOeetim^Lodte*sI<«erv,piihfidnlbyCollini. flee.slao laidiiei's Ciitatfra «f AdtfAm 
eiwfjtaP<<*g> M<iiM i wiw, fca>w>liii.p.84^to. 

VOL. I. 20 
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PART I. 



cENT.iL & Let US disdnffuish what is doubtfiil in tins 
Story, from that winch n eeitaiin. It is certaBi» 
' that the Roman army, enclosed by the enemy, and 
reduced to the most deplorable and etca desperate 
condition by the thirst under which they languished 
in a parched desert, was revived by a sudden and 
unexpected rain. It is sdso oertain, that both the 
heatiiens and the christians looked upon dus event 
as extraordinary and miraculous ; the former attrib- 
uting it to Jupiler, Mercury , or the power of mag- 
ic ; &e latter to Christ, interposing thus unexpect- 
edly, in consequence of their prayers. It is atfll 
further beyond all doubt, tlu^ a considerable num- 
ber of christians served at this time in the Roman 
army, and it is extremely probable, that in such 
trying circumstances of calamity and distress, they 
implored the merciful interpoution and succours 
of their God and Saviour. And as the christians 
cf these times looked upcm all extrao r dinary events 
as miracles, and ascribed to their prayers all the 
uncommon and singular occurrences of an advan- 
tageous nature that happened to the Roman em« 
|»re, it will not appear surprising, that upon the 
present occasi<Mi, they attributed the ddiveranee 
of Antoninus and his army to a miraculous inter- 

E:)sition which they had obtained from above, 
ut, on the other hand, it must be carefully ob- 
served, that it is an invariable maxim, universally 
adopted by the wise and judicious^ that no events 
are to be esteemed miraculous, which may be ra- 
tionally attributed to natural causes, and accounted 
for by a recourse to the ordinary dispensations (rf 

vorthy of the attentioii of the oarioas ; and likcntise the disaertatkm of 
the learned Jabtontki, inaerted in the eighth rdtamt of the JHU^ctttanea 
Leiptierma^ p. 417» nnder the title of Spicilegkim de Legione Fulmma'- 
trice. This bst mentioned anthor inTestigatet, -with great acutenessa 
the reaaoos and motivea which induced the christians to pUce so incon- 
Kderstely due «Aa«er m the lift of Buraeles. 
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Ptovidetice ; and as the oiiexpected shower, which cbrt. n. 
restored the expiring force of the Romans, may be '^^''' '' ■ 
easily explained without rising beyond the usual 
Bnd ordinary course of nature, the conclusion is 
manifest ; nor can it be doubtiful in what light we 
are to consider that remaiicable event. 

XI. The Jews were visited with new calamities, sedkkm and 
first under Trajan, md then under Adrian, when SSlSJ? "^ 
under the standaixls oi Barcecheba, who gave him- 
sdf out for the Messiah, thtf^mse in rebellion 
against the Romans. In consequence of this se- 
dition, prodigious numbers of tluit miserable peo- 
ple were put to the sword, and a new city, called 
^lia Capitolina, was raised upon the ruins of Jeru- 
salem, into which no Jew was permitted to enter.^ 
This defeat of the Jews tended to confirm, in some _ 
measure, the external tranquillity of the christian 
church. For that turbulent and perfidious nation 
had hidierto oppressed and vexed the christians, 
not only by presenting every where to the Roman 
magistrates complaints and accusations against 
^m, but also by treating them in the most inju- 
rious manner in Palestine, and the neighbouring 
eoontries, because they refused to succour them 
against the Romans. But this new calamity, which 
idl upon that seditious nation, put it out cf their 
power to exercise their malignity against the disci- 
fks (tf Jestts, as they had formerly done. 

xiL Among other accessions to the sfdendour and Phiiuwi*m 
force of die growing church, we may reckon the SliSSS^ 
learned and ingenious labours of those philosophers 
and literati, who were converted to Christianity in 
this century. I am sensible that the advanta^ 
arising from hence to the cause of true religion 
will b^ disputed by many ; and indeed, when the 
question b thus proposed, whether, upon the whde» 
the interests of Chnstianity have gained or lost by 

« J«ttln Mut. JHaL ewm Tryplione, p. 49| 97S. 
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CENT. n. the writings of the learned, and the speculations 
= ^f^" '■; of philosophers, that have been employed in its 
defence, I confess myself incapable of solving it in; 
a satisfactory manner. For nothing is mwe man- 
ifest than this truth, that the noble simplicity and 
dignity of religion were sadly corrupted in many 
places, when me philosophers blended their opin* 
' ions with its pure doctrines, and were audacious 
enough to submit that divine system of &uth and 
pie^ to be scrutinized and modified by the Mi- 
ble rule of imperfect reason. 



CHAPTER II. 



COVCEBinNO m CAUAlirroUS EtSNTS WHICH HAPPENED TO TRE 
CHURCH Ur THIS GBNTUBY. 



ii» pcne. I. In the beginning of this century there were 
S^ ."^ no laws in force against the christians, for the sea- 
ate had annulled the cruel edicts of Nero, and 
Nerva had abro^p^ the sanguinary laws of his 
predecessor Domitian. But notwithstanding this, 
a horrid custom prevailed of persecuting the christ* 
ians, xmd even d" putting them to deaths as often 
as a bloody priesthood, or an outrageous populace 
set on by them, demanded their destruction. 
Hence it hapi)ened, that even under the reign of 
the good Trajan, popular clamours i" were raised 
against the durbtians, many of whom fell victims 
to the rage of a merciless multitude. Such were 
the riotous proceedings that happened inBidiyniat 
under the administration of Pliny the younger, 
who, upon that occasion, wrote to the emperor, to 
know in what manner he was to conduct himself 
toward the christians. The answer wluch he 

P Emebiw, MM. Eccla* lib. iil pvp. soul p. 103. 
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recdvcd from Trajan amounted to this, "that cent.u. 
the christians were not to be officiously sought of- ■ ^'"'^ '' 
ter4^ but that such as were accused and convicted 
ofjan adherence to Christianity were to be put ta 
death, as wicked citizens, if they did not return 
to Ae religion of their ancestors." 

It Thb edict of Trajan, being registered among -nm dft«t«r 
the public and solemn laws of Sie Roman empire, ^^XSSrJ"^ 
set bounds indeed to the fury of those who perse« 
cuted die christians, but was, however, the occa- 
inon of martyrdom to many, even under the best 
emperors. For, as often as an accuser zppcar^tf ' ' 
and the person accused of an adherence to Qmst- 
laniQr confessed the truth of the charge, the only 
alternative then was apostacy or death, since a mag- 
nanimous perseverance in the christian fi^h was, 
according to the edict of Trajan, a capital crime. 
And accordingly the venerable and i^;ed Simeon, 
son of Cleopas, and bishop of Jerusalem, was by 
this very law, crucified in consequence of an accu- 
sation fcxtned against him by the Jews.' By the 
same hw also was the great and pious Ignatius 
bishop of Antioch ordered by Trajan himself to 
exjMre in die Roman tiieatre, exposed to the ra- 
pacity of furious beasts ;* for as the law denounced 
mmply death to such as were convicted of an at- 
tachment to Christ, the kind of punishment was 
left by the legislator to the choice of the judge. 

HL Such of the christians as could conceal their 
profesnon were indeed sheltered under the law of* 
Trajan, which was tiierefore, a disagreeable re- 
stramt upon the heathen priests, who breathed 
nodiing but ftuy against die disciples of Jesus. 

9 See PUnj's letter% book z. let xcrii. and xeviii. whieh b*Te been 
iOintrmted by many learned men^ sueh at Vossim^ Bobmer, Baldwin^ 
fieomao, and otben. 

t Eosebiiiay IBtt, Ecdet. lib. iil. eap. xxzit. p. lOS. 

• See tbe Acta MartyrU Ignatiiodt publubed by BQitarty ind aho in 
the c<rilectioii of die JSpottpUe Fca^heru 
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cBMT.n. The office of an acciMer was also become danger- 
^^^^ '' ous, and very few weredisposed to undertake it^ 
so that the sacerdotal craft was now invefiting oew 
methods to oppress the christians* The law of 
Trajan was, therefore, artfully evaded under the 
reign of his suceessor Adrian. The populace, set 
in motion hf their priests, demanded of theur mag- 
' — istrates, with one vcnce, during the public gameSp 
the destruction of the christians ; and the magis* 
tFBtes, fearing that a sedition might be the cooae- 
quence of despising or opposing these pc^ular 
clamours, were too much disposed to indulge them 
in their request. During these commotions, Se* 
lenus Granianus, proconsul of Asia, represented 
to the emperor how barbarous and unjust it was 
to sacrifice to the fury of a lawless multitude, per* 
sons who had been eonvicted of no crime* Nor 
was his wise and equitable remonstrance without 
effi^t ; for Adrian, by an edict issued out to these 
magistrates, prohibited the putting the christians 
to death, unless they were regularly accused and 
eonvicted c^ crimes committed against die laws ; 
and this edict appears to have been a solemn ie<- 
newal of the law of Trajan/ The moderation of 
the emperor in this edict, nuqr, perhaps, have been 
owing to the admirable a/wfojfi^ <tf Quadratus and 
Aristides, in favour of the christians, which wenr 
every way proper to dispel the angry prejudices of 
a mind that had any sense of equity wd humanity 
left. But it was not from the Romans alone, that 
the disciples of Chrut were to feel oppression; 
Barcochebas, the fictitious kmg of the Jews, whom 
Adrian afterward defeated, vented against them ali 
his fury, because they refused to join his standards, 
and second his rebellion.^ 

* Compare Etuehiait JiR$t, Ecclet. lib. it. cap. ix. wi^ Baldainiu a9 
Edkta Prindp, in ChrUHanot, p. 73. 
« Jattiii MuC Apologia oecundot p. 72, adit Colon. 
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rr. The kw of Adrim, according to its natund cknt. a 
dense, seemed to cover the christians from the fii- ''^"'^ ^'. 
Tf (^ their enemies, since it imdeted them pniw ^ ^ 
ishdiile on no other account than the commtukmof^^""^^^ 
erimes^ and mice the mi^strales refused to inter- 
pret their vApoR as' the crime mentioned in the 
imperial edict. Therefore thdr enemies invented 
a new method of attacking them, under the ncign 
of Antoninus Pius, even by accu^ng them o( im-> . 
|ietjr and aUieism. This calumnj was refuted in 
an apology for the christians, presented to the em-' 
peror by Justin Martyr, in consequence ol which 
thb equkaUe prince ordered, diat idl proceedings 
agamst them should be regulated by the law of 
Adrian,* This however was not sufficient to sup* 
pre^ the rase cf blood thirsty persecution ; for, 
some time after t^s, on occasion of some eastlw 
^oal:es which hiq>pened in Asia, the people renews 
ed then* violence against die christian, whom th^ 
considered as the authors of those calamities, and 
Seated consequently in the most cruel and iii|uri** 
ous manner. The emperor, inf(xmed of these un** 
just and bsffbarous proceedings, addressed an edict 
to the whole province of Asia, in wlueh he de- 
Boonoed capital punishment {igainst siidi as should, 
lor the future, accuse the chmtians, i/«4thout beirq^ 
ible to prove them guilty of any crime.* 

w BomUm^ JSKnl Ec€k». Uk ir. 019. sstI. p. 149. 

« Emeliiiu, MUi. Etctti, lib. hr. cap. xiii. p. 126. (^ It b proper to 
ke dimetfed, ^«t Ae irord crime, in sereAllbriaef edlett, had not beet 
MAeieatly dtetermmed la Ka iigu i fiaatioB t m» that -we 4nd iho eaeuies 
«r the elirbtiM^,, m^ even the Komai» magiatnitea^ ^ipplf'mg tbia terto 
W^^m pffofenien «£ Clurictiial^. Bat die eqaHabla ediet of tlda goo4 
enperor* decided tkat point on tlie lide of bnoiinaitj and jostiee^ aa ap- 
^pears from the letter he addretied to the provinee of Asiat in favoar of 
the persecnted ehriatian^ and which eonelodea with the fiAtowing worda ; 
«< if any one for the fiitore, ihril ttoleat the ehriariam^ and aeenae then 
merely on aocoont of their religion, let thtf person thus aoeosed be dif- 
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CBKT. V. Y. Thb worthy prince was sucoeeded by Mar- 
■ '^*^ ^' - cus Aimrlius Antoninus the philosopher, whom 
S£ most writers have celebrated beyond measure on 
account of his extraordinary wisdom and virtue. 
It is not, however, in his conduct toward the christ- 
ians, that we must look for the reasons of these 
pompous encomiums ; for here, the clemency and 

Sstice of that emperor suffer a strange ecUpse. 
e did not indeed, revoke the edict of Antoninus 
Pius, or abrogate the laws which the preceding 
emperors had enacted in fiivour of the christians ; 
but he did what was equally pernicious to them. 
Without examining impartially their cause, he lent 
an easy and attentive ear to. all the most virulent 
insinuations of their enemies, and more especially 
to the malis;nant calumnies of the philosophers* 
who accused them of the most horrid crimes, and 
the, most monstrous impiety, and charged them 
with renewing the shocking feast of Thyestes, and 
the incestuous amours of ^e Theban prince. So 
that, if we except that of Nero, there was no reign 
under which the christians were more injuriously 
and cruelly treated, than under that of the wise 
and virtuous Marcus Aurelius ; and yet there was 
no reign under which such numerous and victori- 
ous o^o/Io^^ were published in their behalf! Those 
which Justin MaAyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian 
drew up, upon this occa^on, are still extant 
n. This emperor issued out against the christ- 
% the dHiM. i^^^» whom he regarded as a vain, obstinate, and 
ini under yicious sct of mcu, edicts,^ which, upon the whole, 
were very unjust ; though we do not know, at this 
distance of time, their particular contents. In con- 
sequence of these imperial edicts, the judees and 
magistrates received the accusations, whidi evea 

eknrgtd, tiMmg^ he la found to l>e t obristiftiiy und the tceuser be pia- 
bhed tMording to the rigoor of the latr.** 

y See Meltto sp. Euseh. tKtt. £eck$» lib. ir. eap. xxtL p. U7. 
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skves, and the vilest of the peijuredrabbte,bix>ugte cemt. a 
against the foUowers of Jesus. And die christians '^^ ^V^ 
were put to the most cruel tortures, and were 
condemned to meet death in the most barbarous 
forms, notwithstanding their perfect innocence, and 
their persevering and sdemn denial of the horrid 
crimes laid to their charge. The imperial edicts 
were so positive and express against inflicting pun* 
ishment upon such of the chrisdans as were guilty 
of no crime, that Uk corrupt judges, who through 
motives of interest or populantj, desired their de- 
struction, were obliged to suborn &lse accusers to 
charge them with actions that might Bring them 
within the reach of the laws. Hence many fell 
victims to cruel superstition and popular fury, sec- 
onded by the corruption of a wicked magistracy, 
and the connivance of a prince, who widi respect 
to one set of men, forgot the principles of justice 
and clemency which directed his ccmduct towarft 
all others. Among these victims, there were maay 
men of illustrious piety, and some of eminent learn- 
ing and abilities, such as the holy smd venerable 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and Justin Martyr, ^ 
so deservedly renowned for his erudidon and phi* 
losophy.' Many churches, particulariy diose of 
Lyons and Vienne, were almost entirely destroyed 
during this vident persecution, which raged in the 
year 177, and will be an indelible stain upon the 
memory of the prince by whose order it was car- 
ried on.' 

▼II. During the reign of Commodus, the cfaoist- Thdr nsta 
ians suffered very Itittie ; no general persecution modnt £i ^ 
raged against them ; and any cruelties they endured ^^ 
were confined to a small number, who had newly 

• A fall account of their mftrtjrdom is to be foand in the valuable 
work of Buinart^ entitled. Acta Sincera Martymnu 

• See the letter of the ehristiani at Ljons, oonceming this peneen- 
tkuiy which it to be found in Euaebiiu's Ecckwutifiol HiHwyt book ▼. 
ch. ii. as also in Fox's Martyrolo^^ vol. i. 

VOL. I. 21 
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CEKT. iL abandoned the pagan superstitions.^ But the scene 
^FARTj. ^ijjjjjg^^j to^n^ar^i ihe latter end of this century, when 
Severus was declared emperor* Then Asia, 
Egypt, and the other provinces, were died with 
.- the bipod of martyrs, as appears from the testimo* 
nies of TertuUian, Clemens of Alexandria, and 
other writers* Those therefore are not to be fol- 
lowed, who affirmed, lliat the christians su&red 
nothing under Severus before the beginning of the 
third century, which was distinguished by the cm* 
el edicts of this emperor against their lives and for- 
tunes. For, as the imperial laws against the christ- 
ians were not abrogated, and the iniquitous edicts 
of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus were still in force, 
there was a door, of ccnisequenoe, open to the fury 
and injustice of corrupt magistrates, as often as 
they were pleased to exercise them upon the 
church. It was this series of calamities, under 
which it groaned toward the conclusicm of the sec- 
<Hid century, which engaged Tertullian to write 
^ ^ his apology y and several other books, in defence of 

the christians* 
lieaionw TUL It is very easy to account {ch" the sufieriiu;s 
v9ttBdSr^ and calamities with which the disciples of Jesus 
.k— «i ^^^ loaded, when we consider how they were 
blackened and rendered odious by the railings, the 
calumnies, and libels of the heathen priests, and 
the other defenders of a corrupt and most abomi- 
nable system of superstition^ The injurious im« 
putations, the horrid charges of which we took 
notice above, are mentioned by all those who have 
written in defence of the christians, and ought, in- 
deed, to stand always upon record, as a proof both 
of the weakness and wickedness of their adversa* 
ries. Nothing can be more frivolous and insig- 
nificant than the objections which the most famous 
defenders of paganism opposed to the truth of 

^ Easebias's Hi$t, Eeclet. lib. t. cap. xxir. p. 191, cap. svi. p. 185^ 
cap. zviii. p. 186, cap. xix. p. 187. 
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Christianity at this time ; and such as desire a con- c»t. n. 
vincing proof of this assertion, have only to read ^^^^ '' 
the arguments of Celsus on that subject. This 
philosopher wrote against the christians during the 
reign of Adrian, and was admirably refuted, in the 
following century, by Origen, who represents him 
as an epicurean, a mbtake which has been almost 
generally followed, whereas it appears, with the 
utmost probability, that he was a platonic philoso- 
pher of the sect of - Ammonius/ Be that as it will, 
Celsus was a trifling caviller, as is manifest from 
the answer of Origen ; nor do his writings against 
Christianity serve any other purpose, thsmtoshow 
his malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 

Fronto the rhetorician, and Crescens the cynic 
philosopher, made also some wretched attempts 
against Christianity. The efforts of the former are 
only known by the mention that is made of them 
by Minutius Felix ;^ and the enterprises of the 
latter were confined to a vehement zeal for the ruin 
of the christians, and a virulent persecution of 
Justin Martyr, which ended in the cruel death of 
that eminent saint.* 

q3* * The learned Dr. LArdner does not think it possible, that Celsus 
eoold hare been of the seet of Ammonius ; since tlic former lived and 
wrote in the second centory, whereas the latter did not flourish before 
ttie third. And indeed we learn from Origen himself, that he knew of 
two only of the name of Celsus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and 
the other io the reign of Adrian, and afterward. The latter was the 
philofopher who wrote against Christiaaitjr. 

* Octaviut, p. 266, edit. Heraldi. 

• Juitin Mart ApoUgia tecundth P> 2^- Tatian, Oi^t- cMUra Grit^ 
dtif p. 73> edit Worthli. 
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PART II. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER L 
cdPK±Sisiat<^ The state of letters and fhilosopht during 

THIS CENTURY. 

CENT. n. iUNHCR the reign of Trajan, letters and philoso- 
PARTji. ^^y ^j^^^ £^j^ f^^ ^^ retreat where thev had 

SSijUS?" "^^ languished during the savage tyranny of his pre- 
decessors, and, by die auspicious protection of this 
excdlent prince, were in sotne measure restored 
to their former lustre/ This happy revolution in 
the republic of letters, was indeed but of a short 
duration, as it was not supported by the following 
emperors, who were, for the most part, averse to 
literary pursuits. Even Marcus Antoninus, who 
surpassed them all in learning, gave protection and 
encouragement to the stoics alone, and after the 
example of that supercilious sect, treated the arts 
and sciences with indifference and contempt.^ 
And here we see the true reason why the writers 
of dus century are, in general, so much inferior to 
those of the former, in point of elegance and pu- 
rity, eloquence and taste. 

umiBfldBMD. It. It must be observed, at the same time, that 
this degeneracy of erudition and taste did not amount 
to an utter extinction of the one and the other. 
For even in this century, there were, both among 
the Greeks and Romans, men of eminent genius 
and abilities,, who set off, in the most advantageous 
manner, the learning of the times in which they 

f PliD. cpiit lib. ill. ep. 18. 

i In tlie first book of hit iiieditotiOBi, § 7, 17. 
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lived. Among the kamed Grecians, the first place cent.il 
is due to Plutarch, a man of vast erudition, whose ^4^1=^ 
knowledge was various, but indigested, and whose ^ - 
philosophical taste was Corrupted by the sceptical 
tenets of the academics. There were likewise, in 
all the more considerable cities of the Roman em- 
pire, rhetoricians, sophists, and grammarians, who 
by a variety of l^med exercises, seemed ze^us 
in forming the youth to their arts of eloquence and 
declamation, and in rendering them fit, by their 
talents and their acquisitions, to be usefal to their 
country. But the instruction acquired in diese 
schools was more specious than solid; and the 
youth who received their education in them, dis- 
tinguished themselves aX their entrance upon the 
active stage of life, more by empty declamation^ 
than by true eloquence ; more by pompous erudi- 
tion, than by wisdom and dexterity in the manage- 
ment of public a&irs. The consequence of diis 
was, that the rhet<x*icians and sophists, though 
agreeable to the corrupt taste of the times, i^ich 
was incapable, generally speaking, of perceiving 
the native charms of truth, yet feU into contempt . 
among die prudent and the wise, who held in deri- 
sion the knowledge and education that were ac- 
quired in their auditories. Beside the schools now 
mentioned, there were two public academies in the 
empire ; the one at Rome, founded by Adrian, in 
which all the sciences were taught ; and the other 
at Bery tus in Phenicia, which viras principally des« 
tined for the education of the youth in the science 
rflaw.*^ 

ra. Many phUosop^prs of all the difimnt sects 
flourished at this time, whose names we think it 
not necessaiy to mention*^ Two» however, there 

& Sec Uie mediUtioiM of M. Aatoiiiiiii^ %o«k t f 7, 10. 

* JostiQ Mart IHalog, €vm Tryphtme^ opp. p. S18, tic We find alto 
manj of these philoMphen meft^iondl ia tiba^ e diiatioitf of the empe- 
ror Mare. Aiitoniniia. 
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csKT.it were of such remarkable and shining merit, as ren- 

'^*^ "' deied them real ornaments to the stoic philosophy, 

which the meditations of Marcus Antoninus and 

_- the manual of Epictetus abundantly testify. These 

two gieat men had more admirers than disciples 
and followers ; for in ttus century, the stoical sect 
was not in the highest esteem, as the rigour and 
austerity of its doctrine were, by no means, suited 
cteuanef. to the dissolutc numncrs of the times. The pla* 
tonic schools were more frequented for several 
reasons, and particularly for these two, that their 
moral precepts were less rigorous and severe than 
those ^the stoics, and their doctrines more con- 
formable to, or rather less incompatible with, the 
common opiniofis concerning the gods. But of 
i^tewww. all the philosophers, the epicureans enjoyed the 
greatest reputation, and had undoubtedly the great- 
est number of followers, because their opinions 
tended to encourage the indolent security of a vo- 
luptuous and eflfeminate life, and to banish the re- 
morse and terrors diat haunt vice, and naturally 
incommode the wicked in.their sensual pursuits.^ 
jijnieiMj pr. Toward the conclusion of this century, a 
»un>^ new sect of philosophers arose of a sudden, spread 
with amazing ra^Hdity throughout the greatest part 
of the Roman empire, swallowed up almost all the 
othor sects, and was extremely detrimental to the 
cause c^ Christiani^. Alexandria in Egypt, which 
had been for a long time tiie seat of learning, and 
as it were, the centre of all the liberal arts and 
sciences, gave birth to this new philosophy. Its 
votaries chose to be called platonics ; tiiough, far 
fix>m adhering to all the tenets of Plato, they col- 
lected, from the different sects, such doctrines as 
tibey thought conformable to trutii^ and formed 
thereof one general system. The reason then, 
why they disdnguished themselves by the title <^ 

^ iMeiu Pimttkmant. p. 763| torn. I opp. 
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pfatonics, was, that tfaey thought the sentiments of cftsrr.n. 
Plato, concerning that most noUe part of philoso- .*^^*i^' 
phy, which has the Deity, and things invisible, for \ 

its objects, much more rational and sublime, than I 

those of the other philosophers. 

T. What gave to this new philosc^y a superior | 

air of reason and dignity, was the unprejudiced 
qiirit of candour and impartiality on which it seem-* 
ed to be founded. This reconunended it particulars 
ly to those real sages, whose inquiries were accom«* 
panied with wisdom and nuxieration, and who were 
sick of those arrogant and contentious sects, which 
required an invariable attachment to their particu- 
lar systems. And, indeed, nothing could have a 
more engaging aspect than a set of men, who aban- 
doning ail cavil, and all prejudices in favour of any 
party, professed searching after tlie truth alone, and 
were ready to adopt, from all the different systems 
and sects, such tenets as they thought a^eeable 
to it. From hence also they were called eclectics. ctSM nim 
It is, however, to be observed, as we hinted in the **'*'** 
former section, that though these philosophers 
were attached to no particular sect, yet they pre- 
ferred, as appears from a variety of testimonies, the 
sublime Plato to all other sages, and approved of 
the most of his opinions concerning the Deity, 
the universe, and the human soul. 

VL This new species of platonism was embraced -nA fi^k 
by such of the Alexandrian christians as were de- tSS^S^ 
sirous to retain, with the profession of the gospel, *^ 
the title, the dignity, and the habit of philosophers. 
It is also said to have had the particular approba- 
tion of Athenagoras, Pantaenus, Clemens the Alex- 
andrian, and all those who, in this century, were 
chai^d with the care of the public school,' which 

* The title »nd dignity of philoAOphen delighted bo much these hon- 
^gt men* that, though they were adTUioed in the eharoh to the nwik 
of preshytersy they would not abandon the philosopher's cloak. See 
Origeuj Epi$t ad Eutebhtmy torn. i. opp. p. 2> edit de la Rae. 
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CBNT. iL the christians had at Alexandria. These sages were 

T,f "^ "' of opinion that true philosophy^ the greatest and 

^ ,. most salutary gift of God to mortals^ was scattered 

in various portions through all the different sects ; 

and that it was, consequently, the duty of every wise 

man, and marc especially oif every christian doctor 

to gather it from the several comers, where it laf 

dispersed, and to employ it, thus reunited, in the 

defence of religion, and in destroying the dominion 

of impiety and vice. The christian eclectics had 

this also in common with the others, that they 

pre&med Plato to the other philosophers, and 

looked upon his opini<ms concerning God, the 

human soul, and things invisible, as conformable 

to the spirit and genius of the christian doctrine. 

Hie new me- VD. This philosophical system underwent some 

^"^^SS^ changes, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught, witl^ 

!d\»^^^the highest applause, in the Alexandrian school, 

"*"* about the conclusion of this century, laid the foun* 

dadons of Chat sect which was distinguished by the 

name of the new platonics. This learned man was 

bom of christian parents, and never, perhaps, gave 

up entirely the outward profession of that divine 

religion in which he had been educated.'^ As his 

C/* ■ Porjk^yry^ in his third book tgainst the ohristiaii«» muntainsy that 
Ammonias deserted the christian religioni and vent over to paganism 
as soon as he eame to that time of life» when the mind is capable of 
making a wise and judicious choice. Eusebius, on the other hand> denies 
this assertion ; maintains, that Ammonius persevered constantly in the 
profession of Christianity, and is followed, in this opinion, by Valesias, 
Bayle, Basnage, and others. The learned Fabrietus is of opinion, that 
Eosebios eonfounded together two persons, who bore the name of 
Ammonias, one of whom was a christian writer, and the other a heath- 
en phiknopher. See Fabric Bibliotk, GracOf lib. iv. eap. zzvi. p. 1&9. 
The troth of the mattes: seems to have been, that Angimonias Saeeas 
was a christtan^ who adopted with such dexterity the doctrines of the 
pagan philosophy, as to appear a christian to the christians, and a pagan 
to the pagans. See Bracket's Hiatoria CriUca Ptdlotophus, vol. ii. and 
ili. Since the first edition of this work was published, the learned Dr. 
Lmrdner has maintained, not without a certain degree of asperity^ 
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genius was vast and comprehensive, so were his cent, a 
projects bold and singular. For he attempted a '^^^"' 
general reconciliation or coalition of all sects, wheth- 
er philosophical or religious, and taught a doctrine, 
which he looked upon as proper to unite them all, 
the christians not excepted, in the most perfect har- 
mony. And herein lies the difierence between this 
new sect and the eclectics, who had, before this 
time, flourished in Egypt. The eclectics held, that 
in every sect there was a mixture of good and bad, 
of truth and falsehood, and accordingly, they chose 
and adopted out of each of them, such tenets as 
seemed to them conformable to reason and truth, 
andrejected such as they thoughtrepugnant to both. 
Ammonius, on the contrary, maintained, that the 
great principles of all philosophical and religious 

which 18 nnasual in his Taluable writingay the opiDion of Fabrieia% 
agmiiut Euaebioa, and partiouUrij against Dr. Mosheim. Se« his Cpi- 
lection of Heathen and JewUh Tettimoniet^ vol. iii. p. 195, kc. Dr. 
Mosheim was once of the same opinion with Fabricius, and he main- 
tained it in a dissertation, De eccleria turbata per recentioret Platom" 
cos : but he afterward saw reason to ehange his mind. These reasona 
may be seen in his book, De re(nt» Chrittianorum ante Comt. Mag, p. 
381, ftcc. They indeed weigh tittle with Dr. Lardner, who, howeyer, op- 
poses nothing to them bat mere assertions, unsupported by the smallest 
glimpse of evidence. For the letter of Origen he quotes from £asebi« 
us, is so far from proving that Ammonius was merely a heathen philot« 
opher, and not a christian, that it would not be sufficient to demonstrate 
that there was ever such a person as Ammonius in the world ; sinee he ia 
not so much as named in that letter. But allowing with Valesius that it 
is Ammonius whom Origen has in view, when he talks of the philosoph- 
ical master from whom he and Heraolas received instruction, it seema 
▼ery whimsical to conclude from thence, that Ammonius was no christ- 
ian. The coalition between platonism and Christianity, in the second 
and third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered dubious by 
mere affirmations. The notion, therefore, of two persons bearing tho 
name of Ammonius, the one a heathen philosopher, and the.otlierft 
christian writer, of which Dr. L4irdner seems so fond, rests upon little 
more than an hypothesis formed to remoye an imaginary difficulty. 

VOL. I. 22 
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cENT.n. truth were to be found, equally, in all sects ; that 
^^f7 "' they differed from each other only in their method 
of expressing them, and in some opinions of little 
or no importance ; and that, by a proper interpre- 
tation of their respective sentiments, they might 
easily be united into one body. It is further to be 
observed, that the propensity of Ammonius to sin- 
gularity and paradox, led him to maintain, that all 
the Gentile religions, and even the christian, were 
to be illustrated and explained by the principles 
of this universal philosophy; but that, in order to 
this, the fables of the priests were to be removed 
from paganism, and the comments and interpreta- 
tions of the disciples of Jesus from Christianity. 
Thcjpto^ YUL This arduous design, which Ammonius had 
Mjjjgiwg; formed of bringing about a coalition of all the 
■ophy. Various philosophical sects, and all the different 
systems of religion that prevailed in the world, 
required many difficult and disagreeable things in 
order to its execution. Every particular sect and 
religion must have several of its doctrines curtailed 
or distorted, before it could enter into the general 
mass. The tenets of the philosophers, the sui)er- 
stitions of the heathen priests, the solemn doctrines 
of Christianity, were all to suffer in this cause, and 
forced allegories were to be subtly employed in re- 
moving the difficulties with which it was attended. 
How this vast project was effected by Ammonius, 
the writings of his disciples and followers, that yet 
remain, abundantly testify. In order to the ac- 
complishing his purpose, he supposed, that true 
philosophy derived its origin and its consistence 
from the eastern nations ; diat it was taught to the 
Egyptians by Hermes ; that it was brought from 
them to the Greeks, by whose vain subtilties, and 
litigious disputes, it was rendered somewhat ob- 
scure and deformed ; but was, however, preserved 
in its original ptuity by Plato, who was the best 
interpreter of Hermes, and of the other oriental 
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sages. He maintained, that all the different relig- cxkt. u. 
ions that prevailed in the world, were, in their orig- ^ ^^^ " -• 
inal integri^, conformable to the genius of this an- 
cient philosophy ; but that it unfortunately happen- 
ed, that the symbols and fictions, under which, ac« 
cording to the eastern manner, the ancients deliv- 
ered their precepts and their doctrines, were, in 
process of time, erroneously understood both by 
priests and people in a literal sense ; that, in con- 
sequence of this, the invisible beings and demons, 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the differ- 
ent parts of the universe as the muiisters of his 
providence, were, by the suggestions^ of supersti- 
tion, converted into gods, and worshipped with a 
multiplicity of vain cehemonies. He therefore in- 
sisted, that all the religions of all nations should be 
restored to their original purity, and reduced to 
their primitive standard, viz. ^' the ancient philos- 
ophy of the east ;" and he affirmed, that this his 
project was agreeable to the intentions of Jesus 
Christ, whose sole view, in descending upon earth, 
was to set bounds to the reigping superstition, to 
remove the errors that had crept into the religions 
of all nations, but not to abolbh the ancient meol- 
ogy from whence they were derived. 

DC Taking these principles for granted, Ammo- its ehserftiti- 
nius adopted the doctrines which were received in "^ 
Egypt, the place of his birth and education, con- 
cerning the universe- und the Deity j considered as 
constituting one great whole ; as also concerning 
the eternity of the world, the nature of souls, the 
empire of Prcwidence, and the government of this 
world by demons. For it is more evident, that the 
Egyptian philosophy, which was said to be deriv- 
ed from Hermes, was the basis of that of Ammo- 
nius ; or, as it is otherwise called, of modern pla- 
tonism ; and the book of Jamblichus, concerning 
the mysteries of the Egyptians, puts the matter be- 
yond dispute. Ammonius, therefore, associated 
the sentiments of the Egyptians with the doctrines 
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CENT. iL of Plato, which was easily done by adulterating 
^^^ " some of the opinions of the latter, and forcing hm 
expressions from their obvious and natural sense. 
And, to finish this conciliatory scheme, he so in* 
terpreted the doctrines of the other philosophical 
and religious sects, by the violent succours of art, 
invention, and allegory, that they seemed, at length, 
to bear some resemblance of the Egyptian and [da- 
tonic systems. 
The. moni ^ To tWs monstrous coalitiou of het^x>geneous 
ffiscipiine «f doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule of life 
and mani^rs, which carried an aspect of high sanc- 
tity and imcommon austerity. He, indeed, permit- 
ted the people to live according to the laws of their 
country, and the dictates of nature ; but a more 
sublime rule was laid down for the wise* They 
were to r*ise above all terrestrial things, by die tow- 
ering efforts of holy contemplation, those souls 
whose origin was celestial and divine. They wa"C 
ordered to extenuate, by hunger, thirst, and other 
mortifications, the sluggish body, which confines 
the activity, and restrains the liberty, of the immor- 
tal spirit ; that thus, in this life, they might enjoy 
communion with the Supreme Being, and ascend 
after death, active and unincumbered, to t&e uni- 
versal Parent, to live in his presence for ever. As 
Ammonius was bom and educated among the 
christians, he set off, and even gave an air of author- 
ity to these injunctions, by expressing them fiartly 
in terms borrowed from the sacred scriptures, of 
which we find a vast number of citations also in 
the writings of his disciples. To this austere dis- 
cipline, he added the pretended art of so purging and 
refining that faculty of the mind, which receives the 
images of things, as to render it capable of perceiv- 
ing the demons, and of performing many marvel- 
lous things by their assistance. This art, which 
the disciples of Ammonius called theurgy^ was not, 
however, communicated to all the schools of this fa- 
natical philosopher, but only tp those of the first rank« 
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XL The extravagant attempts of Ammonius did ^f^-^ 
not cease here. To reconcile the popular relig- ^^^ "" 
ions of different countries, and particularly the ~ ^^ 
christian, with this new system, he fell upon the ^w 
following inventions ; I''' he turned into a mere 
allegory the whole history of the gods, and main- 
tained that those beings, whom the priests and peo- 
ple dignified with this title, were no more than 
celesti^ ministers, to whom a certain kind of wor- 
ship was due ; but a worship inferior to that which 
was to be reserved for the Supreme Deity. 2^* He 
acknowledged Christ to be almost excellent man, 
the friend of God, the admirable tl^rge; he 
denied, however, that Jesus designed to abolish 
entirely the worship of demons, and of the other 
ministers of divine Providence ; and affirmed, on 
the contrary, that his only intention was to purify 
the ancient religion, and that his followers had 
manifestly corrupted the doctrine of their divine 
master.'' 

xiL This new species of philosophy, imprudently ^^ 
adopted by Origen and many other christians, was ^ 
extremely prejudicial to the cause of the gospel, 
and to the beautiful simplicity of its celestial doc- 
trine's. For hence it was, that the christian doc- 
tors began to introduce their subtle and obscure 
erudition into the religion of Jesus, to involve in 
the darkness of a vain philosophy, some of the 
principal truths of Christianity, that had been 

B What we have here mentioQcd concerning the doctrinefl and opin- 
ions of Ammoniut, is gathered from the writings and dtspntations of his 
disciples, who are known by the name of the modern platonics. This 
philosopher has left nothing in writing behind him ; nay, he imposed a 
law upon his disciples not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude^ 
which law, howerer, they made no seruple to neglcet aiul Tiohtte. See 
Porphjrr. Vit. PUHtd^ cap. iii. p. 97, edit Fabricii, lib. iv. BibUotk^ 
Gntea. At the same time there is no sort of doubt, but that all these 
iaventions belong properly to Ammonius, whom all the latter platonicv 
aeknowledge as the founder of tlM^ir seel, «nd the author of Cheir phl- 
loMphy. 
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c^T.ii. revealed with the utmost plainness, and were m- 
deed obvious to the meanest capacity ; and to add^ 
to the divine precepts of our Lord, many of their 
own, which had no sort of foundation in any part of 
the sacred writings. From the same source arose 
that melancholy set of men, who have been distin- 
guished by the name of mystics, whose system, 
when separated from the platonic doctrine concern- 
ing the nature and origin of the soul, is but a life- 
less mass, without any vigour, form, or consistence. 
Nor did the evils which sprung from this Amino- 
nian philosophy end here. For, under the spe- 
cious pretiKt of the necessity of contemplation, it 
gave occasion to that slothful and indolent course 
of life, which continues to be led by myriads of 
monks retired in cells, and sequestered from soci- 
ety, to which they are neither useful by their in- 
structions, nor by their examples. To this philos- 
ophy we may trace, as to their source, a multitude 
of vain and foolish ceremonies, proper only to cast 
a veil over truth, and to nourish superstition ; and 
which are, for the most part, religiously observed 
by many, even in the times in which we live. It 
would be endless to enumerate all the pernicious 
consequences that may be justly attributed to this 
new philosophy, or rather to diis monstrous at- 
tempt to reconcile falsehood with truth, and light 
widi darkness. Some of its most fatal effects were, 
its alienating the minds of many, in the following 
ages, from the christian religion ; and its substi- 
tuting, in the place of the pure and sublime sim- 
plicity of the gospel, an unseemly mixture of pla- 
tonism and Christianity. 

xut The number of learned men among the 
^'SSt' christians, which was very small in the preceding 
century, grew considerably in this. Among these 
there were few rhetoricians, sophists, or orators. 
The most part were philosophers attached to the 
eclectic system, though they were not aU of the 
same sentiments concerning the utility of letters 
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and phaosophy. Those, who were themselves cent. n. 
initiated into the depths of philosophy, were desir- 
ous that others, particularly such as aspired to the 
offices of bishops or doctors, should apply them- 
selves to the study of human wisdom, in order to 
their being the better qualified for defending the 
truth with vigour, and instructing the ignorant 
with success. Others were of a quite different 
way of thinking upon this subject, and were for 
banishing all argumentation and philosophy from 
the limits of the church, fix)m a notion that erudi- 
tion might prove detrimental to the true spirit of 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of thtt un- 
happy contest between Jaith and reason^ religion 
and philosophy, piety and genius, which increased 
in the succeeding ages, and is prolonged even to 
our times, with a violence that renders it extremely 
difficult to be brought to a conclusion. Those who 
maintained that learning and philosophy were rath- 
er advantageous than detrimental to the cause of 
religion, gained, by degrees, the ascendant ; and, 
in consequence thereof, laws were enacted, which 
excluded the ignorant and illiterate from the office 
of public teachers. The opposite side of the ques- 
tion was not, however, without defenders ; and the 
defects and vices of learned men and philosophers 
contributed much to increase their number, as will 
appear in the progress of this history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COKCBRNIKO THE DOCTORS AND BONISTBRS OF THE CHIACB, AND 
THE FORM OF ITS GOVERKMEMT. 



«EMT.n. L The form of ecclesiastical government, whose. 
^^^1^=^' commencement we have seen in the last century, 
2StA™g^ was brought in this, to a greater degree of stability 
^"""^ and consistence. One inspector, or^Misbop^ pre- 
sided over each christian assembly^to which office 
he was elected by the voices of the whole people. 
In thk post he was to be watchful and provident, 
attentive to the wants of the church, and careful 
to supply them. To assist him in this laborious 
province, he formed a council oi presbyters^ which 
was not confined to any fixed number ; and to 
each of these he distributed his task, and appointed 
a station, in which he was to promote the interests 
of the church. To the bishops and presbyters, the 
ministers, or deacons^ were subject ; and the latter 
were divided into a variety of classes, as the dif- 
ferent exigencies of the church required. 
AmiatkB rf n- During a great part of this century, the christ- 
the imnriMU j^jj churchcs were independent on each other ; nor 
were they joined together by association, confed- 
eracy, or any other bonds but those of charity. 
Each christian assembly was a little state, governed 
t>y its own laws, which were either enacted, or at 
least approved by the society. But, in process of 
time, all the christian churches of a province were 
formed into one large ecclesiastical body, which, 
like confederate states, assembled at certain times, 
in order to deliberate about the common interests 
of the whole. This institution had its origin among 
the Greeks, with whom nothing was more common 
than this confederacy of independent states, and 
the regular assemblies which met, in consequence 
thereof, at fixed times^ and were composed of the 
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deputies of each respective state. But these ec- 
clesiastical associations were not long confined to 
Ae Greeks ; then- great utility was no sooner per- 
ceived, than they broame universal, and were form- 
ed in all places where the gospel hsKl been planted.* 
To these assemblies, in which the deputies or com- jcg ggi oc 
missioners of several churches consulted tc^;ether, 
the name oi synods was appropriated by the (&eeks, 
tod that of councils by the Latins; and the laws 
that were enacted, in Aese general meetings, were 
called canons, i. e. rules. 

ttL These councils, of which we find not the TVaMhoricy 
smallest trace before the middle of this cQ|pury, u^^ 
changed the whole face of the church, and gave it ^^•""•"^ 
a new form ; for by them the ancient privileges of 
the people were considerably diminished, and the 
power and authority of the bishops greatly aug- 
mented. The humility, indeed, and prudence of 
these pious prelates prevented their assuming all at 
once the power with which they were afterward 
invested. At their first appearance in these gen- 
eral councils, they acknowledged that they were no 
more than the delegates of their respective church- 
es, and that they acted in the name, and by the ap- 
pointment of their people. But they soon chang- 
ed this humble tone, ipiperceptibly extended the 
limits of their authority, turned their influence into 
dominion, and their counsels into laws ; and open- 
ly asserted, at length, that Christ had empowered 
them to prescribe to his people authoritative rules 
oi faith and manners. Another eflect of these 
councils was, the gradual abolition of that perfect 
equality, which reigned among all bishops in the 
primitive times. For thci order and decency of 
these assemblies required, that some one of the 
provincial bishops met in council, should be in- 
vested mth a superior degree of power and author- 

« TertalKra, Lib, de Jej^tnihi Mip. xiii. p. 711. 
VOL. I. S3 
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cbnt.il ity ; and hence the rightB of metropolitans derive 
FART_i^ ^^.^ origin. In the mean time, the bounds of the 
^"^''^^^^■^ church were enlarged; the custom of holding coun- 
cils was followed wherever the sound of the gospel 
had reached ; and the universal church had now 
the appearance of one vast republic, formed by a 
combination of a great number of little states* 
This occasioned the creation of a new order of ec- 
clesiastics, who were appointed, in different parts 
of the world, as heads of tlie church, and whose 
office it was to preserve the consistence and union of 
that immense body, whose members were so widely 
dispersed throughout the nations. Such was the 
nature and office of the patriarchs^ among whom, at 
length, ambition being arrived at its n\ost insolent 
period, formed a new dignity, investing the bishop 
of Rome, and his successors, with the title and au- 
thority of prince of the patriarchs. 
AsaHAdpu^ IV. The christian doctors had the good fortune 
between £ to persuadc the people, that the ministers of the 
dtT^idi christian church succeeded to the character, rights, 
^ and privileges of the Jewish priesthood ; and this 

persuasion was a new source both of honours and 
profit to the sacred order. This notion was propa- 
gated with industry some time after the reign of 
Adrian, when the second destruction of Jerusalem 
had extinguished among the Jews all hopes of see- 
ing their government restored to its former lustre, 
and their country arising out of ruins. And ac- 
cordingly, the bishops considered themselves as in- 
vested with a rank and character similar to those 
of the high priest among the Jews, while the pres- 
byters represented the priests, and the deacons the 
levites. It is, indeed, highly probable, that they, 
who first introduced this absurd comparison of 
offices so entirely distinct, did it rather through ig- 
/ norance and error, than through artifice or design. 
The notion, however, once introduced, produced 
atsnatural effects ; and these effects were pernicious* 
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The errors to which it gave rise were many ; and ckwt. m 
one of its immediate consequences was, the estab- ^^'^ ' ' 
lishing a greater difference between the christian 
pastors and their flock, than the genius of the gos* 
pel seems to admit* 

V. From die government of the church, let us turn xiiepri iwiptf 
our eyes to those who maintained its cause by their 
learned and judicious writings. Among these was 
Justin, a man of eminent piety and considerable 
learning, who, from a pagan philosopher, became a 
christian martyr. He had frequented a^ the differ- 
ent sects of philosophy, in an ardent and impartial 
pursuit of truth ; and finding, neither among stoics 
nor peripatetics, neither in the py thagorean nor pla- 
tonic schools, any satis&ctory account of the per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, and the nature and 
destination of the human soul, he embraced Christ* 
ianity on account of the light which it cast upon 
these interesting subjects. We have yet remaining 
his two apologies in behalf of the christians, which 
are most deservedly held in high esteem ; notwith- 
standing that, in some passages of them, he shows 
himself an unwary disputer, and betrays a want of 
acquaintance with ancient history. 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, 
and probably bom of chnstian parents, a disciple 
also of Polycarp, by whom he was sent to preach 
the gospel among the Gauls, is another of the writ- 
ers of this century, whose labours were singularly 
useful to the church. He turned his pen against 
its internal and domestic enemies, by attacking the 
monstrous errors which were adopted by many 
of the primitive christians, as appears by his ^r^ 
books against heresies^ which are yet preserved in 
a Latin translation,^ and are considered as one of 

03* pThe first book is yet exUnt in the origlnsi Greek ; of the rcs^, 
we have only a Ladn version, through the barbarity of which, thoagU 
exeessiTe, it is easy to discern the eloquenee and erudition that reign 
Uunmihoat the original. Ben Mkt, Utterair^ de la France* 
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tbo most precious momiments oC vuiiaA enid|« 
tion. 

Athenagoras also deserves a place aniong die est 
tillable writers of this age. ^ He was a philosophy 
of no mean reputation, and hisapologjfUx the chrisfrr 
ianst as well as his treatise upon the reswreetifin, 
gffcMtl striking proofs of his learning and genius. 

The works of Theophilus, bishop of Antiocht 
are more retnarkable for their erudition, than {or 
ibeiT order and method ; this, at least, is true of 
lus three books in defence of Christianity j addressed 
to Autolycus.^ But the most illustrious writer of 
this century, and the most justly renowned for his 
various erudition, and his perfect acquaintance with 
tlie ancient sages, was Clemens, the disciple of Pant 
tasnus, and the head of the Alexandrian school, des- 
tined fior the instruction, of the catechumens. His 
Stromata^ Pedagogue^ and Exhortation^ addressed 
to the Greeks, which are yet extant, ^undantly 
show the extent of his learning, and the force of 
his genius ; though he is neither to be admired for 
the precisi0n of ^ ideas, nor for the perspicuily 
pf his style. It is also to be lamented, that his ex- 
cessive attachment to the reigning philosophy led 
him into a variety of pernicious errors. 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin 
writers who employed their pens in the christiau 
cause. And, indeed, the only one of any note, we 
find in this century, is Tertullian, by birth a Carth- 
agenian, who, having first embraced the profession 
of the law, became afterward a presbyter of the 
church, and concluded by adopting the heretics^ 

0^ 1 Theophilnt was the mathor of several works, beside those men- 
tioned by Dr. Mosheim, partieul&rl|r of a commentary upon the Prov 
erbty another upon the Four EvangeUtti^ and of several short and pathet- 
ic disoounes, which he published from time to time, for the use of his 
flock. He also wrote against Marcion and Hermogenas^ and, refuting 
the errors of these heretics, he quotas teveral passages of the Bevela^ 
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visions of Montanus. He was a man of extensive cent, m 
learning, of a fine genius, and highly admired for -^" i ^' 
his elocution in the Latin tongue. We have sev- 
eral works of his yet remaining, which were de- 
signed to explain and defend the truth, and to 
nourish pious affections in the hearts of christians. 
There was, indeed^ such a mixture in the qualities 
qt this man, that it is difficult to fix his r^ char* 
acter, and to determine which of the two were pre* 
dominant, his virtues^ or his d^ects* He was en- 
dowed with a great genius, but seemed deficient in 
point of judgment His piety was warm and vig«* 
oixHis, but, at the same time, melancholy and aus« 
iere. His learning was extensive and profound } 
and yet his credul^ and superstition were such as 
Qiight have been expected from the darkest igno- 
fance. And Mdth respect to his reaaoiungs, they 
liad more of that subdlty tluit dazzles the imagi- 
nation, than of that sdii^ tiiat brings light and 
CQnvi<^n to the imnd.^ 



*II b proper to point oot to Micb «s aro dotiront oC» laoro porHnnJor 
OMonnl Qftlift worka, m alia of the exoeltaneet and defeoU of theaeapr 
arat vriter^ the mnthort who have professedly vritten coneemiiif 
them* and the prineipel are thoee who follow ; Jo. Alb. Fabmaiusy in 
fibUoth. Grec. et LaUn. Cave, JStf. Utter. Scriptor. Ecclp Da Pin et 
CelUer, BibHoitu ik$ Auteutf Ecclewuttguef. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COKCIBKINO THB DOCTRIME OF THE CHRISTIAV CaURC0, IN TBlil 
CEUTtJRy. 



CBHT. iL L The christian system, as it was hitherto taught, 
^/"^^ ":, preserved its native and beautiful simplicity, and 
^prilSdS was comprehended in a small number of articles. 
*'*"*"^^' The public teachers inculcated no other doctrines, 
than those that are contained in what is commonly 
called the Apostles* Creed; and, in the method of 
illustrating tnem, all vain subtilties, all mysterious 
researches, every thing that was beyond the reach 
of common capacities, were carefully avoided. 
This will by no means appear surprising to those 
who consider, that, at this time, there was not the 
least controversy about those capital doctrines of 
Christianity, which were afterward so keenly de. 
bated in the church; and who reflect, that the 
bishops of these primitive times were, for the most 
part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather for 
their piety and zeal, than for their learning and 
eloquence, 
jLi g rfbyjfr n. This venerable simplicity was not, indeed, of 
a long duration ; its beauty was gradually eifaced 
by the laborious efforts of human learning, and the 
dark subdlties of imaginary science. Acute re- 
searches were employed upon several religious sub- 
jects, concerning which ingenious decisions were 
pronounced ; and, what was worst of all, several 
tenets of a chimerical philosophy were imprudently 
incorporated into the christian system. This disad- 
vantageous change, this unhappy alteration of the 
primitive simplicity of the christian religion, was 
chiefly owing to two reasons ; the one drawn from 
pride, and the other from a sort of necessi^. 
The former was the eagerness of certain learned 
men^ to bring about a imion between the doctrines 
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of Christianityand the opinionsof the philosophers; cekt. n. 
for they thought it a very fine accomplishment, to " ' 
be able to express the precepts of Christ in the 
language of philosophers^ civilians, and rabbins. 
The other reason that contributed to alter the sim- 
plicity of the christian religion, was, the necessity 
of having recourse to logical definitions and nice 
distinctions, in order to confound the sophistical 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic em- 
ployed, the one to overturn the christian system, 
and the other to corrupt it. o3* These philosoph- 
ical arms, in the hands of the judicious and wise, 
were both honourable and useful to religion ; but 
when they came to be handled by every ignorant 
and self sufficient meddler, as was afterward the 
case, they produced nothing but perplexity and 
confusion, under which genuine Christianity al- 
most disappeared. 

m. Many examples might.be alleged, which niit mvnd 
verify the observations we have now been making ; X*" "^' 
and, if the reader is desirous of a striking one, lie 
has only to take a view of the doctrines which be- 
gan to be taught in this century, concerning the 
state of the soul after the dissolution of the body. 
Jesus and his disciples had simply declared, that 
the souls of good men were, at their departure from 
their bodies, to be received into heaven, while those 
of the wicked were to be sent to hell ; and this 
was sufficient for the first disciples of Christ to 
know, as they had more piety than curiosity, and 
were satisfied with the knowledge of this solemn 
fact, without any inclination to penetrate its man- 
tier J or to pry into its secret reasons. But this plain 
doctrine was soon disguised, when platonism begau 
to infect Christianity. Plato had taught, that the 
souls of heroes, of illustrious men, and eminent 
philosophers alone, ascended, after death, into the 
mansions of light and felicity ; while those of the 
generality, weighed down by their lusts and pas- 
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OEKT. iL tt<ms» sunk into the infernal re^ons, from whenc6 
.>. rfi?,^."' thty were notpermitted toemerge, before they were 
purified from their turpitude and corruption.* This 
doctrine was seized with avidity by the platonic 
christians, and applied as a commentary upon that 
of Jesus. Hence a notion prevailed, that die mar* 
tyrs only entered upon a state of happiness imme- 
diately after death, and that, for the rest, a certain 
obscure region was assigned, in which they were 
to be imprisoned until the second coming of Christ, 
or, at least, until they were purified from their va- 
rious pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and im- 
proved upon by the irregular fancies of injudicious 
' men, became a source of innumerable errors, vain 
ceremonies, and monstrous superstitions. 
zoQ for IV. But, however the doctrines of the gospel may 
^"^*"^have been abused by the commentaries and inter- 
pretations of different sects, yet all were unanimous 
in regarding with veneration the holy scriptures, 
as the great rule of faith and manners ; and hence 
that laudable and pious zeal of adapting them to 
general use. We have mentioned already the 
translations that were made of them into different 
languages, and it will not be improper to say some- 
thing here concerning those who employed their 
useful labours in explaining and interpretmg them. 
Pantasnus, the head of the Alexandrian school, was 
probaUy the first, who enriched the church virith a 
ver^on of the sacred writings, which has been lost 
among the ruins of time. The same fate attended 
the commmtory of Clemens the Alexandrian, upon 
the canonical epistles ; and also another celebrated 
w«k' of the same author, in which he is said to 
have explained, in a compendious manner, almost 

* See an ample account of the opintOQf of the platonles, and other in* 
oient philosophers, upon this rabjeet, in the notes vhieh Dr. Moaheim 
has a«lded to his Latin transbitiOQ of Cndvoith's IntellectutU i^*te^, 
torn. ii. p. 1086. 

« Vis. Clementis J^potypowef*, 
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all the sacred writings. The harmony of the JSvan^ cnnr.n. 
geUsts^ composed by Tatian, is yet extant. But ^ "' 
the exposition of the Revelations^ by Justin Mar- 
tyr, aiid of Hit four gospels by Theophilus, bishop 
of Antioch, together with several illustrations of 
the Mosaic history of the creation, by other ancient 
writers, are ail lost* 

▼. The loss of these ancient productions is the Thedefeeti«r 
less to be regretted, as we know, with certainty, te^^^ 
their vast inferiority to the expositions of the holy 
scriptures that appeared in succeeding times. 
Among the persons already mentioned, &ere was 
none who deserved the name <^ an eminent and ju- 
dicious interpreter of the sacred text. They all at^ 
tributed a double sense to the words of scripture ; 
the (Hie obvious and literal, the other hidden and 
mysterious, which lay concealed, as it were, under 
the veil of the outward letter. The former they 
treated with the utmost neglect, and turned the 
whole force of their genius and application to un- 
fold the latter ; or, in other words, they were more 
studious to darken the holy scriptures with their 
idle fictions, than to investigate dieir true and nat- 
ural sense. Some of them also forced the expres- 
sions of sacred writ out of their obvious meaning, 
in order to apply them to the support of their phi- 
losc^hicsd systems ; of which dangerous and per- 
nicious attempts, Clemens of Alexandria is said to 
have ^ven the first example. With respect to the 
expositors of the Old Testament in this century, 
we shall only m^e this general remark, that their 
excessive veneration for the Alexandrian version^ 
commonly called the Septuagint, which they re- 
garded almost as of divine auAority, confined their 
views, fettered, as it were, their critical spirit, and 
hindered them from producing any thing excellent 
in the way of sacred criticism or interpretation. 

VL If this age was not very fertile in sacred crit- or t^imiiUc 
ics, it was still less so in expositors of the doctrinal *'*^* 
parts of religion ; for hitherto there was no attempt 

VOL. I. 24 
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cENT.n. made, at least that is come to our knowledge of 
l^^L=Jl' composing a system^ or complete view of the christ- 
ian doctrine. Some treatises of Arabian, relative 
to this subject, are indeed mentioned ; but as they 
are lost, and seem not to have been much known 
by any of the writers whose works have survived 
them, we can form no conclusions concerning thenu 
The books of Papias, concerning the sayings of 
Christ and his apostles, were, according to the ac- 
counts which Eusebius gives of them, rather an 
historical commentary, than a theological system. 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, is said to have written 
several treatises, one concemingyai^A, another on 
the creation, a third concerning the churchy and a 
fourth concerning truth ; but it does not appear 
from the titles of these writings, whether they were 
of a doctrinal or controversial nature." Several of 
the polemic writers, indeed, have been naturally 
led, in the course of controversy, to explain amply 
certain points of religion. But those doctrines, 
which have not been disputed, are very rarely de- 
[ fined with such accuracy, by the ancient writers, as 
. to point out to us clearly what their opinions con- 
j ceming them were. And from hence it ought not 
' to appear surprising, that all the different sects of 
\ christians, pretend to find, in the writuigs of the 
fathers, decisions favourable to their respective te- 
nets. 
•2i*^ viL The controversial writers, who shone W this 
century, had three different sorts of adversaries to 
combat ; tlie Jews, the pagans, and those, who, in 
the bosom of Christianity, corrupted its doctrines, 

(C}* ■ Melito, beside his apology for the christians, and the treatises 
mentioned bj Dr. Mosbeim here, wrote a discourse opon Easter, and 
acTcral other dissertations, of which we have only some scattered frag- 
ments remaining ; but what ia worthy of remark here, is, that he is the 
first christian writer that has given as a eatalogne of the books of the OM 
Tesument. His eataloga^rolso is perfectly conformable to that of the 
Jews, except in this point only, that be has omitted io it the book of 
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and produced various sects and divisions in the csnt. n. 
church. Justin Martyr, and TertuUian, embarked 1^^:^=: 
in a controversy with the Jews, which it was not 
possible for them to manage with the highest suc- 
cess and dexterity, as they were very little ac- 
qusunted with the language, the history, and the 
learning of the Hebrews, and wrote with more lev- 
ity and inaccuracy, than was justifiable on suqh a 
subject. Of those who managed the cause of Christ- 
ianity against the pagans, some perfonned this im- 
portant task by composing apologies for th^christ- 
ians ; and others by addressing pathetic exhorta- 
tions to the Gentiles. Among the former were 
Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, Miltiades, Aris- 
tides, Tatian, and Justin Martyr ; and among the 
latter, TertuUian, Clemens, Justin, and Theophi- 
lus bishop of Antioch, All these writers attacked, 
with judgment, dexterity, and success, the pagan 
superstition, and also defended the christians, in a 
victorious manner^ against all the calumnies and 
aspersions of their enemies. But they did not suc- 
ceed so well in unfolding the true nature and ge- 
nius of Christianity, nor were the arguments they 
made use of to demonstrate its truth and divinity 
so full of energy, so striking and irresistible, as 
those by which they overturned the pagan system. 
In a word, both their explication and defence of 
many of the doctrines of Christianity are defective 
and unsatisfactory in several respects. As to those 
who directed their polemic efforts against the here- 
tics, their number was prodigious, though few of 
their writings liave come down to our tunes. Ire- 
nseus refuted the whole tribe, in a v»'ork destined 
solely for that purpose. Clemens," TertuUian^* 
and Justin Martyr, wrote also against all the sec- 
taries ; but the work of the last, upon that subject, 
is not extant. It would be endless to mention 

V In his work, entitled, Stromata. 

* In hU jPnescriptiones advcrwa futretic99f 
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tliose who combated particular errors, of wfaoie 
writings, also, many have disappeared amidst the 
decays of time, and the revohitions thi^ have hap- 
pened in the republic of letters. 
Good and tad THi. If thc primitive defenders of Christianity 
C^ert were not always happy in the choice of their argu- 
''^ ments, yet they discovered more candour and prob« 
ity than those of the following ages« The artifice 
of sophistry, and the habitofemployingpious frauds 
in support of the truth, had not, as yet, infected the 
christians. And this indeed, is all that can be ssdd 
in their behalf; for they are worthy of litde admi* 
ration on account of the accuracy or depth of their 
reasonings. The most of them appear to have 
been destitute of penetration, learning, order^ ap» 
plication, and forces They frequentiy make use 
of arguments void of all solidity, and much more 
proper to dazzle the fancy, than to enlighten and 
convince the mind. One, laying aside die sacred 
writings, from whence all the weapons of religious 
controversy ought to be drawn, i^rs to the deci* 
sicms of those bishops who ruled the apostolic 
churches. Another thinks, that the antiquity of a 
doctrine is a mark o( its truth, and pleads prescript 
tion against his adversaries^ as if he was maintain*- 
ing his property beforea civil magistrate ; tiian 
which method of disputing nothing can be more 
pernicious to the cause of truth* A third imitates 
those wnxig headed diiqiutants among the Jews, 
who, infatuated with their cabalistic jargon, oflfer* 
ed, as arguments, the imaginary powers of certain 
mystic words and chosen numbo^^ Nor do they 
seem to err, who are of opinion, that in this cen- 
tury, that vicious method* of disputing, which 

7 Serenl examples of this senseless method of reasoning, are to be 
found in different writers. See particularly Basnage, Hittoire de» Jidfif 
torn. iii. p. 600, 604. 

q3* < The ecwMndcal method of dlspatmg was that in whioh tiie dis- 
putants aecommodated themselves^ as far as was pocsiblei to the taste 
«nd prejudices of those whom they were endeaTOuring to gain OTer to 
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afterward obtauied the dftme of eeommcal^ liras cent.il 
first introduced.* ^-'^ "' 



Q. The principal points oi morality were tr^ted m««^' 
of by Justin Martyr, or, at least, by the writer of the 
epistle to Zena and Serenus, which is to be found 
among the works of that celebrated author. Many 
other writers confined themselves to particular 
branches of the moral system, which they handled 
with much attenticm and zeal. Thus Clemens, of 
Alexandria, wrote several treatises concerning raA 
umnify patience J cantinence^dxid other virtues, which 
discourses have not reached our times. Those of 
Tertullian upon chastity^ upon Jlight in tfw time 
qfpersecuiion^ as also uponjastin^, shtnvs, female 
cmamenis, and prayer^ have survived the waste of 
time, and might be read with much fruit, were the 
style, in which they are written, less laboured and 
difficult, and the spirit they breathe less melan- 
choly and morose. 

X Learned men are not unanimous concerning or the merit 
the degree of esteem that is due to the authors now » ^^ 
mentioned, and the other ancient moralists. Some ^ 
represent ihem as the most excellent guides in the 
paths of piety and virtue ; while others place them 
in the very lowest rank of moral writers, consider 
tfiem as the very worst of all instructors, and treat 
dieir precepts and deci^ons as perfectly insipid, 
and, in many respects, pernicious. We leave the 
determination of this point to such as are more ca* 
pable <^ pronouncing decii^vely upon it, than we 
pretend to be.'' It however appears to us incon- 

the truth. Some of the first christiani earried this oondeseeDtion too 
far, and abused St. Paul's example, 1 Cor. ix. 80, 21, 9i, to a degree ia- 
eonustent with the purity and simplicity of the ehristian doctrine. 

• Rich. Simon, SRstnre Critique det principaux Chntmetuateun du 
vV. T, cap. ii. p. tl. 

^ This question was warmly and learnedly debated between Che de- 
serredty celebrated Barbeyrao and Cellier a henedicUne monk. Sudde- 
ns has giTcn us anhisloiy of this eontrorersy with his own judgment of 
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CENT. iL testable^ that, in the wiitings of the primitive &• . 

Z^^^-ii thers, there are several sublime sentiments, judi- 
cious thoughts, and many things that are naturally 
adapted to form a religious temper, and to excite 
pious and virtuous affections ; while it must be • 
confessed, on the other hand, that they abound still 
more with precepts of an excessive and unreason- 
able austerity, with stoical and academical dictates^ 
vague and indeterminate notions, and, what is yet 
worse, with decisions that are absolutely false, and 
in evident opposition to the precepts of Christ. 
Before the question mentioned above, concerning 
the merit of the ancient fathers, as moralists, be 
decided, a previous question must be determined, 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in point of 
morals ? and, if by such a person be meant, one 
who has no determinate notion of the nature and. 
limits of the duties incumbent upon christians, no 
clear and distinct ideas of virtue and vice ; who has 
not penetrated the spirit and geniu9of those sacred 
books, to which alone we must appeal in every dis- 
, pute about christian virtue, and who, in conse- 
quence thereof, fluctuates often in uncertainty, or 
mils into error in explabing the divine laws, though 
he may frequently administer sublime and pathetic 
instruction ; if, by a bad guide in morals, such a 
person, as we have now ddineated, be meant, then 
It must be confessed, that this tide belongs indis* 
putably to many of the fathers. 
Tbe donue XL Thc causc of moralit}', and, indeed, of christ- 
inKmi- ianity in general, suffered deeply by a capital error 
which was received in this century ; an error ad- 
it, io his hagogt ad Theolog'iamt lib. u. oap. &v. p. 620, kc. Barbeyrao, 
however, published after this a particular treatise io defence of the se- 
rere senteooo he had prcmouaced agaiost the fatherM. This ingeaioos 
performance was printed at Amsterdam in 1780, under the title of Tr*. 
ite 9ut la Morale de9 Perea / and is highly worthy of tlie perusal of 
those who hare a taste for this most interesting branch of literature, 
though they will find in it some imputations cast upon the fatherg, 
against whifh they may be easily defended. 
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nutted witbout any evil dedgn, but yet with tfie cest. a 
utmost impnidence, and whidi, through every pe- =^^L^- 
xiod of the church, even until the present time, has 
produced other errors without number, and mul- 
tiplied the evils under which die gospel has so 
often groaned. Jesus Christ prescribed to all his 
disciples one and the same rule of life and manners. 
But certain christian doctors, either through a de- ' 
^re of imitating the nations among whom they 
fived, or in consequence of a natural propensity to 
a life of austeri^, which is a disease not uncommon 
in Syria, Egypt, and other eastern provinces, were 
induced to maintain, that Christ had established a 
double rule of sanctity and virtue^ for two di&rent 
orders of christians. Of these rules the one was 
ordinary, the other extraordinary ; the one of a low- 
er digmty, the other mxx^ sublime ; the one for 
persons in the active scenes of life, the other for 
Aose, who, in a sacred retreat, aspired after the glo* 
ly of a cekstial state. In consequence of this wild 
system, they divided into two parts all those moral * 
doctrines and instructions which they had received 
either by writing or tradition. One of these divi« 
sons they called precepts^ and the other counsels. 
They gave the name of precepts to those laws, that 
were universally obligatory upon all orders of men ;. 
and that of counsels to those that related to christians 
of a more sublime rank, who proposed to them* 
selves great and glorious ends, and breathed after 
an intimate communion with the Supreme Being. 

«• This dotdfle doctrine produced, all of a sudden, g|j5,^^ 
a new set of men, who made profession of uncom- 
mon degrees of sanctity and virtue, and declared 
their resolution of obeying all the counsels of Christy 
in order to their enjoying communion with God 
here ; and also, that, after the dissolution of their 
mortal bodies, they might ascend to him with the 
greater facility, and find nothing to retard their 
approach to the supreme centre of happiness and 
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CENT. n. perfection. They looked upon themsdves as proi^ 
^-^^^ ' -- hibited the use of things, which it was lawful for 
other christians to enjoy, such as wine^fiesh^ maU 
rimony, and commerce.^ They thought it their in- 
dispensable duty to extenuate the body by watch- 
ings, abstinence, labour, and hunger. Thsy look* 
ed for felicity in solitary retreats, in desert places, 
where, by severe and assiduous efforts of sublime 
meditation, they raised the soul above all external 
objects, and all sensual pleasures. Both men and 
women imposed upon themselves the most severe 
tasks, the most austere discipline ; all which, how* 
, ever the fruit of pious intention, was in the issue, 
^ extremely detrimental to Christianity. These per- 
sons were called Ascetics, zm/kiM E^xmroh and phi* 
iosophers ; nor were they only distinguished by 
their title from other christians, but also by their 
garb.*^ In this century, indeed, such as embraced 
this austere kind of life, submitted themselves to 
all these mortifications in private, without breaking 
asunder their social bonds, or withdrawing them- 
selves from the concourse of men. But, in proc- 
ess of time, they retired into deserts ; and, aflw 
the example of the £ssenes and Therapeutas, they 
. formed themselves into certain companies. 
Why certain xm. Nothing is more obvious than the reasons 
*****'^ ^ that gave rise to this austere sect. One of the prin- 
cipal, was the ill judged ambition of the christians 
to resemblethe Greeks and Romans,many of whose 
Bages and philosophers distinguished themsdves 
from the generality by their maxims, by their hab- 
it, and, indeed, by the whole plan of life and man- 
nerfwhich they had formed to themselves, and by 
» which they acquired a high degree of esteem and 
authority. It is also well known, that of all these 

« Athenagora% Jpolagiapro Christian, eap. xxvui.p. 199, edit Oxon. 
* See Salmas. Comm. in TertulUanum de PaU», p. 7, 8, ^. 
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philosophers, there were none, whose sentiments 
and discipline were so well received by the ancient 
christians as those of the platonics and pythagore- 
ans, who prescribed in their lessons two rules of 
conduct ; one for the sages, who aspired to the 
sublimest heights of virtue ; and another for the 
people, involved in the cares and hurry of an active 
life.* The law of moral conduct, which the pla- 
tonics prescribed to the philosophers, was as fol- 
lows ; " the soul of the wise man ought to be re^ 
moved to the greatest possible distance from the 
contagious influence of the body. And as the de- 
pressing weight of the body, the force of its appe- 
tites, and its connections with a corrupt world, are 
in direct opposition to this sacred obligation; 
therefore all sensual pleasures are to be carefully 
avoided ; the body is to be supported, or rather 
extenuated, by a slender diet ; solitude is to be 
sought as the true mansion of virtue ; and contem^ 
plation to be employed as the means of raising the 
soul, as far as is possible, to a sublime freedom 
from all corporeal ties, and to a noble elevation 
above all terrestrial things/ The person who hves 
in thb manner, shal][ enjoy, even in the present 
state, a certain degree of communion with the 
Deity ; and when the corporeal mass is dissolved, 
shall immediately ascend to the sublime regions 
of felicity and perfection, without passing through 
that state of purification and trial, that awaits the 

• These 1kmoii0)eotfl\uad«1m1mporUuit'^istinctioD between living 
mccording to nature, Znv jiata fvp-iu "nd living above nature, z»t t/^if 
^vriy. The former vai the rale prescribed to the valgar ; th^|ittei> 
that which was to direct the oondoct of the philosophers, who aimed at 
superior degrees of rirtae. See Eo«as Gazeus in TheophroMt, p. 99^ 
edit Barthii. 

' The reader will find the principles of this fanatical disciplioe, ii». 
porphyry's book mtft Afrexid »• c- oonccrnbg abetinence. That ccU 
ebrated platontst has espluned at large the respectire duticji fbat bclopf 
to active and coniempkaive life, book i. $ S7, and 4t. 

VOL. It 35 
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^ generality of mankind." It is easy to perceive, 
-= that this rigorous discipline was a natund conse- 
quence of the peculiar opinions which diese philos- 
ophers, and some others that resembled them, en- 
tertained, concerning the nature of the souly the 
influence of matter ^ the operations of invisible beings 
or demons^ and the formation of the world. And 
as these opinions were adopted by the more learn- 
ed among the christians, it was but natural that 
they should embrace also the moral discipline 
which flowed from them. 
rt» pioRCtt XIV. There is a particular consideration that will 
enable us to render a natural account of the origin 
of those religious severities, of which we have been 
now speaking, and that is drawn from the genius 
and temper of the people by whom they \vere first 
practised. It was in kgypt that this morose dis- 
cipline had its rise ; and it is observable, that that 
country has, in all times, as it were by an immu- 
table law, or disposition of nature, abounded with 
persons of a melancholy complexion, and produc- 
ed, in proportion to its extent, more gloomy spirits 
than any other part of the world.^ It was here 
that the Essenes and the Therapeutse, those dismal 
and gloomy sects, dwelt principally, long before the 
coming of Christ; as also many others of the 
Ascetic tribe, who, led by a certain melancholy 
turn of mind, and a delusive notion of rendering 
themselves more acceptable to the Deity by their 
austerities, withdrew themselves from human soci- 
ety, and from all the innocent pleasures and com- 
forts of life.** From Egypt this sour and unsocia- 
ble discipline passed into Syria, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, which also abounded with persons 

t See Maillel. petcriptkn de VEgypte^ torn. ii. p. 57« edit, in 4to. de 
Paris. 

^ Herodot. Btttor, lib. ii. p. 104, edit Gronor. EpiphaniuSf Erpont, 
fideif $ 11, torn. ii. opp. p. 1092. TertuUiaD, De exkortatiene ctutitat, cap. 
xiii. p. 524, edit. Priorii. Athanannsy m vitaAnttnHp torn. ti. opp.p. 453; 
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of the, same dismal constitution with that rf the p^^Y; 
Egyptians ;^ and from thence, in process of time, its ^==^' 
infection reached to the European nations. Hence 
that train of austere and superstitious vows and 
rites, that yet, in many places, cast a veil over the 
beauty and simplicity of the christian religion. 
Hence the celibacy of the priestly order, the rigour 
of unjM'ofitable penances and mortifications, the 
innumerable swarms of monks that refused their 
talents and labours to society, and this in the sense- 
less pursuit of a visionary sort of perfection. Hence 
also that distinction between the theoretical and 
mystwalUkj and many other fancies of a like nature, 
which we shall have occasion to mention in the 
course of this history* 

XV. It is fi:enerally true, that delusions travel in ti* tw? or 
a tram, and that one mistake produces many. The •»«« chrisu 
christians, who adopted the austere system, which ""^ 
has been already mentioned, had certainly made a 
very false step, and done much injury to their ex- 
cellent and most reasonable religion* But they did 
not stop here; another erroneous practice was 
adopted by them, which, though it was not so 
universal as the other, was yet extremely pNcmi- 
cious, and proved a source of numberless evils to 
the christian church. The platonists and pytha- ^ 
goreans held it as a maxim, that it was not only 
kwful, but even praiseworthy, to deceive^ and 
even to use the expedient of a &>, in order to adi- 
vance the cause of truth and pieti/. The Jews, 
who lived in Egypt, had learned and received this 
maxim from tt^m before the coming of Christ, as 
appears incontestably from a multitude of ancient 
records ; and the christians were infected from both 
these sources with the same pernicious error, as 
appears from the number of books attributed falsely 
to great and venerable names, from the Sibylline 

1 Jo. Chardin Voyages en Pene, torn. ir. p. W, edit Amsterd« t735, 4to, 
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CENT. XL verses^ and several supposititious productions, 
^t^'^ "' which were spread abroad in this and Uie following 
century. It does not, indeed, seem probable, that 
all these pious frauds were chai^eable upon the 
professors of real Christianity, upon those who 
entertained just and rational sentiments of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. The greatest part of these ficti- 
tious writings, undoubtedly, flowed from the fer- 
tile invention of the gnostic sects, though it cannot 
be affirmed that even true christians were entirely 
innocent and irreproachable in this matter, 
or^iwttor xvL As the boundaries of the church were en- 
^***'^ larged, the number of vicious and irregularpersons, 
who entered into it were proportionably increased, 
as appears from the many complsunts and censures 
that we find in the writers of this century. Sev- 
eral methods were made use of to stem the torrent 
Arannani- of iniquity, ^x^ommt/nera^'on was peculiarly em- 
ployed to prevent or punish the most heinous and 
enormous crimes ; and the crimes, esteemed such, 
were murder^ idolatry^ and adultery^ which terms, 
however, we must here understand in their more 
full and extensive sense. In some places, the com- 
mission of any of these sins cut off irrevocably the 
criminal from all hopes of restoration to the priv<- 
ileges of church communion ; in others, after a 
long, laborious, and painful course of probation 
and discipline, they were readmitted into the bo- 
fiom of the church.^ 

xvn. It is here to be attentively observed, that 
the form used in the exclusion of heinous offenders 
deiM impow from the society of christians was, at first, extremely 
S^Stoeto!£i>t simple. A small number of plain, yet judicious 

k By this distiactioQ^ we maj easily reconcile the different opinions of 
the learned concerning the effects of excommunieation. See Morinos, 
X)e diadpUna PmnitenU lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 6*0. Sirmond, Mutoria 
Pmm'tentix publico, cap. i. p. 323, torn. iy. opp. As also Joseph. Angus- 
tin. Orsi, Dittert. de ^indnum capitaUumper tfiapriora Mcufa o^sj^ 
tiume, published at Milan, 1730, 4t!0. 
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rules, made up the whole of this solenm institution, cent. u. 
which, however, was imperceptibly altered, en- ^^Lf ■"'. 
larged by an addition of a vast multitude of rites, 
and new modelled according to the discipline used 
in the heathen mysteries.* Those who have any 
acquaintance with the singular reasons that obliged 
the christians of those ancient times to be careful 
in restraining the progress of vice, will readily 
grant, that it was incumbent upon the rulers of the 
church to perfect their discipline, and to render the 
restraints upon iniquity more severe. They will 
justify the rulers of the primitive church in their 
refusing to restore excommunicated membem to 
their forfeited privileges, before they had given in- 
contestable marks of the sincerity of their repent* 
ance. Yet still it remains to be examined, wheth- 
er it was expedient to borrow from the enemies of 
the truth the rules of this salutary dbcipline, and 
thus to sanctify, in some measure, a part ojf the 
heathen superstition. But, however delicate such 
a question may be, when determined with a view 
to all the indirect or immediate consequences of 
the matter in debate, the equitable and candid 
judge will consider principally the good intention 
of those from whom these ceremonies and institu- 
tions proceed, and will overlook the rest from a 
charitable condescension and indulgence to human 
weakness. 

* See Fabrieitti's nibUograph, AnHjuar. ^ 997, and Moiiiiii% Ih 
JPrnidtentia^ lib. L oap. xt. xti. I^t. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



or THE CSMSM0IIXB8 USED IN THB CHURCH OUBINQ THIS CEMTUaY. 

55rt «. *• There is no institution so pure and excellent 
c^^^io^ which the corruption and folly of man will not in 

aviitipiieri. time alter for the worse, and load with additions 
foreign to its nature and ori^nal design. Such, in 
a particular manner, was the fate of Cluistianity. 
In this century, many unnecessary rites and cere- 
monies were added to tlie christian worship, the 
introduction of which was extremely offensive to 
wise and good men." These changes, while they 
destroyed the beautiful simplicity of the gospel, 
were naturally pleasing to the gross multitude, who 
are more delighted with the pomp and splendour 
of external institutions, than with the native charms 
of rational and solid piety, and who generally give 
litde attention to any objects but diose which strike 
tiieir outward senses.^ But other reasons may be 
added to this, which, though they suppose no bad 
intentions, yet manifest a considerable degree ci 
precipitation and imprudence* 

« TertulUim, Zdb. dt Creaiione, p. 798* opp. 

OCj* * It is not improper to remark here, that this attachment of the tuI- 
gar Co the pomp of ceremonies, is a eircvmstaace that has always been 
ftTOorable to the ambitioas Tiews of the Romkfa elergy, sinoe the pomp 
of religion oatarally easts a part of its glory ynd magnificence upon its 
mibistersy and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vast ascendant over . 
the minds of the people. The late lord ^olingbroke, being present at 
<he elevation of the host in the cathedrsfat Paris, expressed to a noble- 
man, vho stood near him, his surprise that the king of Franee should 
commit the performance of such an august and striking ceremony to any 
subject. How fiu* ambition may, in this and the succeeding ages, have 
contributed to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a question iiot 
f asily jLo be detcrpxilied. 
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iL And hert we may observe in the first place, cent, il 
that there is a high degree of probability in the '^'^^ "' 
notion of those, who tlmik that the bishops aug- S*^"^ 
mented the number of religious rites in the christ- SJlSlSlSe^ "^ 
lan worship, by way of accommodation to the in- SStall^^*^ 
firmities and prejucH^ces both of Jews and heathens, ^""^^^^ 
in order to facilitate thus their conversion to Christ- 
ianity. Both Jews and heathens were accustomed 
to a vast variety of pompous and magnificent cere- 
monies in their religious service. And as they 
considered these rites as an essential part of relig- 
ion, it was but natural that they should behold with 
indifierence, and even mth contemjft, the simplic- 
ity of the christian worship, which was destitute of 
those idle ceremonies that rendered their service so 
specious and striking. To remove then, in some 
measure, this prejudice against Christianity, the 
bishops thought it necessary to increase the number 
of rites and ceremonies, and thus to render the pub- 
lic worship more striking to the outward senses/ 

• A remarkiible pAsaage in the life of Gregorj, tinuuned Thaomatar- 
g«iy i. e. the wonder worker, will illustnte tbia point in the ele&resl. 
BABner. The passage is as follows ; " Cum animadTertisset, Gregorins^ 
qvod ob eorporeas deleetationes et Tolaptates simplex et imperitum 
▼ulgas in simalacronun euHos errore permaneret— permisit eis» ut in 
* mAmoriam et recordaiionem sanctorum martyram sese oblectarent, k 
m tetitiam efiunderentur, qnod saccessu temporis aliquando fatnram 
esset, ut soa sponte ad bonestiorem et accoratiorem vite rationem tran- 
sirent." i. e. « When Gregory perceived that the ignorant multitnde 
persisted in their idolatry, on account of the pleasures and sensual grat- 
ifications which they enjoyed at the pagan festiYal8> he granted them a 
permission to indulge AemselTes in the like pleasures* in celebrating, 
the memory of the holy martyrs, hoping^ that, in procen of time, thej 
wouM return, of their own accord, to a m«re Tirtuons and regular course 
of life." There U no sort of doubt, but that, by this permission, Greg- 
try allowed the christians to danc^ sport, and feast, atthe tombs of the 
martyrs, upon their respective festiyals, and to do every thing which 
the papms were accustomed to do in their temples, during the feasts 
eelebraled in honour of their gpds. 
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CENT. n. ra. This addition of external rites was also de- 
i^^-U' signed to remove the opprobrious calumnies, which 
fJ*'SJjrSt the Jewish and pagan priests cast upon the christ- 
vmnin and j^^^^ ^^ accouut of thc simpUcity of their worship, 
esteeming them little better than atheists, because 
they had no temples^ altars^ victims j priests^ nor any 
thing of that external pomp in which the vulgar are 
so prone to place the essence of religion. The 
rulers of the 'church adopted, therefore, certain ex* 
temal ceremonies, that thus they might captivate 
the senses of the vulgar, and be able to refute the 
reproaches of their adversaries, ^ This, it must 
be confessed, was a very awkward, and, indeed, a 
rery pernicious stratagem ; it was obscuring Ae 
native lustre of the gospel, in order to extend its 
influence, and making it lose, in point of real excel- 
lence, what it gained in point of popular esteem. 
Some accommodations to the infirmities of mankind, 
some prudent instances of condescension to their 
Avincible prejudices, are necessary in ecclesiasti- 
cal, as well as in civil institutions ; but they must 
be of such a nature, as not to inspire ideas, or en- 
courage prejudices incompatible with just senti- 
ments of the great object of religious worship, and 
of the fundamental truths which God has imparted 
by reason and revelation to the human race. How 
£ir this rule has been disregarded and violated, will 
appear too plainly in the progress of this history, 
i wMoo. IV. A third cause of the multiplication of rites 
'rites, and ceremonies in the christian church, may be 
deduced from the abuse of certsdn titles that dis- 
tinguished the sacerdotal orders among the Jews. 
Every one knows, that many terms *used in the 
New Testament, to express die different parts of 
the christian doctrine and worship, are borrowed 
from the Jewish law, or h^e a certain analogy with 
the rites and ceremonies instituted by Moses. The 
ehristian doctors did not only imitate this analo^cal 
manner of speaking, but they even extended it 
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further than the aposdes had done. And, though in cent.il 
this there was nothing worthy of reproach, yet the '^"^ ^ "' 
consequences of this method of speaking became^ 
through abuse, detrimental to the purity of the gos- 
pel. For, in process of time, many asserted, wheth- 
er through ignorance or artifice, is not easy to de- 
termine, that these forms of speech were not figur^ 
attve^ but highly proper, and exactly suitable to the 
nature of the things they were designed to express. 
The bishops^ by an innocent allusion to the Jewish 
manner of speaking, had been called chief priests f - - 
the elders^ or presbyters, had received the title of 
priests^ and the deacons that of levites. But, in a 
little time, these tides were abused by an aspiring 
clergy, who thought % oper to claim the same rank 
and station, the same rights and privileges, that 
were conferred with those titles upon the ministers 
of religion under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence 
the rise of tithes^ first fruits j splendid garments^ and 
many other circumstances of external grandeur, by 
which ecclesiastiqs were eminently distinguished. 
In like manner the comparison of the christian ob* 
lotions with the Jewish victims and sacrifices^ pro- 
duced a multitude of unnecessary rites, and was 
the occasion of introducing that erroneous notion 
of the eucharistj which represents it as a real sac^ - 
rificej and not merely as a commemoration of that 
great offering that was once made upon the cross 
for the sins of mortals. 

T. The profound respect that^was paid to the Fourth Mm, 
Greek and Roman mysteriesy and the extraordinary if the"K** 
sanctity tl^t was attributed to them, was a further "^^""^"^^ 
circumstance that induced the christians to give 
their religion a mystic airy in order to put it upon 
an equal foot, in point of dignity, with that of the 
pagans. For this purpose, they gave the name of 
mysteries to the institutions of the gospel, and dec- 
orated particularly the holy sacrament with that sol- 
emn title. They used in that sacred institution, as 

TOL. I, 26 
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cjcNT* iL dlso in that of baptism, several of the terms employ* 
PART 11. g^i ii^ ^^ heathen mysteries ; and proceeded so far, 
at length, as even to adopt some of the rites and 
ceremonies of which these renowned mysteries con- 
sisted.P This imitation began in the eastern prov- 
inces ; but after the time of Adrian, who first in- 
troduced the mysteries among the Latins,*" it was 
followed by the christians, who dwelt in the west- 
ern parts of the empire. A great part, therefore, 
of the service of the church, in this century, had a 
certain air of the heathen mysteries, and resembled 
them considerably in many particulars. 
iMb RMon, vt It may be yet further observed, that the cus- 
JiaSrf** tom of teaching their religious doctrines by images^ 
^SS^i^nm actionSy signs j and other sensible representations, 
"^ which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, indeed, 
in almost all the eastern nations, was another cause 
of the increase of external rites in the church. As 
there were many persons of narrow capacities, 
whose comprehension scarcely extended beyond 
sensible objects, the christian doctors thought it ad- 
visable to instruct such in the essential truths of 
the gospel, by placing these truths, as it were, be- 
fore their eyes, under sensible images. Thus they 
administered milk and honey, which was the ordi- 
nary food of infants, to such as were newly receiv- 
ed into the church, showing them, by this sign^ that 
by their baptism they were bom again, and were 
bound to manifest the simplicity and innocence of 
infants in their lives and* conversations. Certain 
military rites were borrowed to express the new 
and solemn engagements, by which christians at- 
tached themselves to Christ as their leader and their 
chief; and the ancient ceremony of manumission 

9 See» for many exsmplet of this, Iiaao CaMuboo, JSxerdtat. ztL w 
Jbmale9 £atonii, p. 47.8-9, fce. ^t Geiie%\ 1654. Tollius, Jim^n* iU 
inerU IfaUd JWf. p. 151, 163. Spanheim's note» to his French ( 
latioB of Julian's Caittr\ p. 133, 134. Clarkson o» ZiiurjfieB, p. j 
te,43. 

t Spwtunt Sadrkm^ «. xiii. p. 15, edit of ObreiKt^ 
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was used to signify the liberty of which they were ciarr. tl 
made partakers, in consequence of their redemption ^^'^^ "' 
from the guilt and dominion of sin, and their deliv- 
erance from the empire of the prince of darkness.' 

vn. If it be considered, in flie first place, that the swfc wmob^ 
christians who coniposed the church, were Jews ^^^^^ 
and heathens, accustomed, from their birth, to va- 
rious insignificant ceremonies and superstitious 
rites ; and if it be also considered, that such a long 
course of custom and education forms prejudices 
that are extremely obstinate and difficult to be con- 
quered, it will then appear, that nothing less than 
a continued miracle could have totally prevented 
the entrance of all superstitious mixtures into the 
christian worship. A single example will tend to 
the illustration of this matter. Before the coming 
of Christ, all the eastern nations performed divine 
worship with their faces turned to that part of the 
heavens where the sun displays his rising beams» 
This custom was founded upon a general opinion, 
that God, whose essence they looked upon to be 
Ught, and whom they considered as circumscribed 
within certain limits, dwelt in that part of the fir- 
mament, from whence he sends forth the sun, the 
bright image of his benignity and glory. They, 
who embraced the christian religion, rejected, in- 
deed, this gross error, but they retained the ancient 
and universal custom of worshipping toward the 
east, which sprung from it. Nor is that custom 
abolished even in our times, but-still prevails in a 
great number of christian churches, Fit)m this 
same source arose various rites among the Jews, 
which many christians, especially those who live 
in the eastern countries, observe religiously at this 
very day/ 

> See Cdm. Merillii Ohaervat. lib. iiL eap. iiL 

• See Speneer^ De U^fm* ritxmUbm Mokr^nrmh Fr^s^m* ^9, 
04tt Cambridge. 
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CENT. n. viiL We shall take no more than a brief view of 
:^^^^' these rites and ceremonies, since a particular con- 
2iiS^?'' sideration of them would lead us into endless dis- 
"^ cussions, and open a field too vast to be compre- 

hended in such a coffipendioiis history as we here 
give of the christian church. The first christians 
assembled for the purposes of divine worship, in 
private houses, in cavesj and in vaults^ where the 
dead were buried. Their meetmgs were on the 
Jirst day of the week ; and, in some places, they 
assembled also upon the seventhy which was cele- 
brated by the Jews. Many also observed the Jburtk 
day of the week, on which Christ was betrayed ; 
and the sixth, which was the day of his crucifixion. 
The hour of the day appointed for holding these 
religi'-us assemblies, varied according to the dif- 
ferent times and circumstances of the church ; but 
it was generally in the evening after sunset, or in 
the morning before the dawn. During these sa- 
cred meetings, prayers were repeated,* the holy 
scriptures^ were publicly read, short discourses, 
upon the duties of christians, were addressed to the 
people, hymns were sung, and a portion of the od- 
iationsj presented by the faithful, W£^ employed in 
the celebration of the Lord's supper and the feasts 
of charity, 
w^ii^ K. The christians of this century celebrated an- 
rfte^^' niversary festivals in commemtoration of .the death 
*"'**^ and resurrection of Christ, and of the effusion oC 
the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. The day which 
was observed as the anniversary of Christ's death, 
was called the paschal day, or passover, because 
it was looked upon to be the same with that on 
which. the Jews celebrated the feast of that n^me. 
In the manner, however, of observing thissoleam^ 

« There is an excellent aeootint given of these prayera, and of the . 
dirisUan worship in general, in Tertallian's Apology, ch. xxxix. whieh '» 
on« of the most noble prodacUons of aneient times. 
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day, the christians of the Leaser Asia differed^u cemt.il 
frmn the rest, and in a morei^pecial manner m>in ^^^^ "' 
those of Rome. They both, indeed, lasted dur* 
ing the great week^ so that was called in which 
Christ died, and afterward celebrated, like the 
Jews, a sacred feast, at which they distributed a 
paschal lamb in memory of our Saviour's last sup« 
per. But the A^tic christians kept tlibfisast on 
the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, at the 
time that the Jews celebrated their passover, and 
three days after, commemorated the resurrection 
of the triumphant Redeemer. They affirmed, that 
they had derived this custom from the apostles 
Jolm and Philip ; and pleaded moreover, in its be« 
half, the example of Christ himself, who held his' 
paschal feast on the same day that the Jews cele* 
orated th^r passover. The western churches ob- 
served a ditierent method. They celebrated their 
paschal fcast on the night that preceded the anniver- 
sary of Christ'sresurrection,andthus connected the 
commemoration of the Saviour's crucifixion, widi 
that of his victory over death and the grave. Nor 
did they difier thus from the Asiatics, without al- 
kging also apostolic authority for wt^t they did; 
for they pleaded that of St Peter and St. Paul, as 
a justification of their conduct in this matter. 

X. The Asiatic rule for keeping the paschcUfeastj The ^oecukm 
was attended wkh two great inconveniencies, to tii^r'^p^i:^ 
which the christians at Alexandria and Rome, and 
the whole western churches, refused to submit* 
For, in the first place, as the Asiatics celebrated 
their festival the same day that Cluist is said to 
have ate the paschal lamb with his disdples, this 
occasioned an inevitable interruption in the &st of 
the great iveek^ which the other churches looked 
upon as almost criminal, at least as highly inde- 
cent. Nor was this the only inconveniency arising 
fi'om this rule ; for as they celebrated the memory 
of Christ's resurrection, precisely the third day 
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CBRT. iL Sit In these times, the sacrament of the Lord's 
^^^^ "• supper was celebratedi for the most part, on Sun- 
2S 5*^' ^ys> ^**d the ceremonies observed upon that occa* 
taA^mpper. ^qjj ^n^jug g^ch as follow ; a part of the bread and 
wine, which was present^ among the other obla* 
turns of the fidthful, was separated from the rest, 
and consecrated by the prayers of the bishop. The 
wine was mixed with water, and the bread was 
divided into several portions. A part of the con« 
secrated bread and wine was carried to the sick or 
absent members of the church, as a testimony of 
fraternal love, sent to them by the whole society.^ 
It appears by many and undoubted testimonies, 
that diis holy rite was looked upon as essential to 
salvation ; and when this is duly considered, we 
shall be less disposed to censure, as erroneous, the 
opinion of those who have affirmed that the Lord's 
supper was administered to in&nts during this cen- 
tury.* The/easts of charity^ that followed the cel- 
ebration of the Lord's supper, have been mention* 
ed already. 
^^1^. xm. The sacrament of baptism was administered 
puUidy twice every year, at the festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost or Whitsuntide,* either by the bishops 
or the presbyters^ in consequence of his authoriza* 
tion and appointment. The persons that were to 
be baptized, after they had repeated the creeds con- 
fessed and renounced their sins, and particularly 
the demlj and his pompous allurements, were im- 
mersed under water, and received into Christ's 
kingdom by a solemn invocation of Father y Son^ 
and Holy Ghost ^ according to the express command 
of our Blessed Lord. After baptism, they received 

y Henricas Rixneruty De riHbut veterum Christianorumj circa Euchd* 
rittiamt p. 155, &o. 

» See Jo. Frid. Majer, JDUt. de EucharUtia Infanhitn ; as iilso Zor* 
nia* BUtor. EuchariiU Infantum^ published at Berlin, 1736. 

• See WaU's ift>/pry of Infant BapHamf and Vkcwww'a De riHbuB 
Maptiimu 
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the sign of the cross^ were anointed, and by prayers cent. n. 
and imposition ofhcmds, were solemnly commended — ^^^^-- 
to the mercy of God, and dedicated to his service ; 
in consequence of which they received mUk and 
honey, which concluded the ceremony.** The rea- 
sons of this particular ritual coincide with what we 
have said in general concerning the origin and 
causes of the multiplied ceremonies that crept from 
time to time into the church* 

Adult persons were prepared for baptism by 
abstinence, prayer, and other pious exercises. It 
was to answer for them that sponsors or godfathers 
were first instituted, though they were afterward 
admitted also in the baptism of infants.^ 



CHAPTER V. 



CXAiCBBinKO THE HERESIES AND DIVISIONS THAT TEOIJBIJBD TBS 
CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 



I. Among the many sects which divided the k«b^mIii 
christian church during this century, it is natural 2^*j^ ^ 
to mention, in the first place, that which an attach- 
ment to the Mosaic law separated from the rest of 
their christian brethren. The first rise of this sect 
is placed under the reign of Adrian. For, when 
this emperor had, at length, razed Jerusalem, en» 

b See TertuUian on Baptitm. 

* See Gerh. a Mastricht, 7)tf wwceptoribuM infantium ex baptismo / 
tboagh he is of a diflerent opinion in this matter, and thinks that 9pon» 
,9ors were not used in the baptism of adult persons. See also Wall's 
BUtvry of Infant Baptitm. O^See moreorer, upon this subject, Isaaol 
Jandt) ^rg's de SuMtepiorum JSapHtmaBum origine CommeiUatie, pnb- 
Ibhed at Strasburg in the year 1755, of which an account may be seeo 
Th the BibUoth. dea Sciences et dee MeasuBArta^ torn. ti. part i. p. Idi 

veil. I. 27 
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cENT.n. tirely destroyed even its very foundations, and 
-f-^'iLi!: enacted laws of the severest kind against the whok 
body of the Jewish people ; the greatest part of the 
christians, who lived in Palestine, to pi^event their 
being confounded widi the Jews, abandoned en- 
tirely the Mosaic rites, and chose a bishop, named 
Mark, a foreigner by nation, and consequently an 
alien from the commonwealth of Israel. This step 
was highly shocking to those, whose attachment 
to the Mosaic rites was violent and invincible ; and 
such was the case of many. These, therefore, 
separated themselves from the brethren, and found- 
ed at Pera, a country of Palestine, and in the neigh- 
bouring parts, particular assemblies, in which the 
law of Moses maintained its primitive dignity, au- 
thority, and lustre,** 
Origin or die n. This body of judaizing christians, which set 
^'"*'™" Christ and Moses upon an equal foot, in point of 
authority, was afterward divided into two sects, 
extremely different both in their rites and in their 
opinions, and distinguished by the names of Naz- 
arenes and Ebionites. The former are not placed 
by the ancient christians in the heretical register ;^ 
but the latter were considered as a sect, whose te- 
nets were destructive of the fundamental principles 
of the christian religion. These sects made use 
of a gospel or history of Christ, diiferent from that 
which is received among us, and concerning which 
there have been many disputes among the learned/ 

' Vid. Sulpitius Severne, Hist, Saerttf lib. ii. eap. xxxi. p. 245. 

« Epiphaniaa was the first writer who placed the Nazarenes in th« 
list of heretics. He wrote in the •fourth century, but is very far from 
being remarkable, either for his fidelity or judgment. 

0^ f This gospel, which was ealled indisariminately the gospel of the 
Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certainly the same with the goapel of the . 
Bbionites, the gospel of the xii apostles, and ii very probably that 
which St. Paul refers to, Galatians, ch. i. Ter. 6. Dr. Moeheim refers 
his readers, for an account of this gospel, to Fabricius, in hia C9dex 
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The term Nazarenes was not originally the name wwr.n. 
of a sect, but that which distinguished the disci- . --^^"^ " ; 
pies of Jesus in general. And as those, whom the 
Greeks called chnstians, received the name of Naz- 
arenes among the Jews, this latter name was not 
considered as a mark of ignominy or contempt. 
Those, indeed, who, after their separation from 
their brethren, retained the title 6f Nazarenes, dif- 
fered much from the true disciples of Christ, to 
whom that name had been originally given ; '^ they 
held, that Christ was born of a virgin, and was al- 
so in a certain manner united to the divine nature ; 
they refused to abandon the ceremonies prescribed 
by the law of Moses, but were far from attempt- 
ing to impose the observance of these ceremonies 
upon the Gentile christians ; they rejected also all 
those additions that were made to the Mosaic in- 
stitutions by the pharisees and the doctors of the 
law ;"«f and from hence we may easily see the 
reason why the greatest part of the christians treat- 
ed the Nazarenes with a more than ordinary de- 
gree of gentleness and forbearance. 

m. It is a doubtful matter from whence the Ebionites, 
Ebionites derived their name, whether from that SStfaT**^ 
of some of their principal doctors, or from their 
poverty,^ One thing, however, is certain, and 
that is, that their sentiments and doctrines were 

Apocryph, JWo. Tett, torn. i. p. 355^ and to a work of his own, entitled, 
VindUue contra Tolandi JVazarenumy p. 112. The reader will> however, 
find a still more accurate and satisfactorf aecount of this g;ospel, in the 
first volame of the learned and jadieions Mr. Jones's ineomparable 
Method oftettling the Canonical .Authority of the J^*evt .Testaments 

t See Mieh. le Qaien, Adnot, ad Damaecenum^ torn. i. p. 82, 83 ; as 
«Uo a dissertation of the same author, De JSTazarenie et eorumfidet 
which is the seventh of those that he has sabjoincd to his edition of the 
works of Damaecentu, 

l> See Fabric, ad Philottr, de Hitcresibui, p. 81 ,• as also Ittigiof, Jfe 
Haerenbvu, £vi ApoetoUcL 
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CENT. n. much more pemiciousthan those of theNazarenes.' 
'- *^ ": For though they believed the celestial mission of 
Christ, and his participation of a divine nature, yet 
they regarded him as a man bom of Joseph and 
Mary, according to the ordinary course of nature. 
They, moreover, asserted, that the ceremonial law, 
instituted by Moses, was not only obligatory upon 
the Jews, but also upon all others ; and that the 
observance of it was essential to salvation. And as 
St. Paul had very different sentiments from them, 
concerning the obligation of the ceremonial law^ 
and had opposed the observance of it in the warm- 
est manner, so of consequence they held this apos^ 
tie in abhorrence, and treated his writings with the 
utmost disrespect. Nor were they only attached 
to the rites instituted by Moses ; they went still 
further, and received, with an equal degree of ven- 
eration, the superstitions of their ancestors, and 
the ceremonies and traditions which the pharisees 
presumptuously added to the law.^ 
8Mia tin^. nr. These obscure and unfrequented heretical 
"^ '^phi. assemblies were very litde detrimental to the christ- 
ian cause, which suffered much more from those 
sects, whose leaders explained the doctrines of 
Christianity in a manner conformable to the dictates 
of the oriental philosophy concerning the orig^ of 
evil. The oriental doctors, who, before this cen- 

0^ < The learned Mr. Jones looked opon these two secti as differinf 
verj little from one another. He attributes to them both much the 
nme doctrines^ and alleges that the Ebioniteshad onlj made some small 
additions to the oM Nazarene system. See the Mw and full method rf 
wnlmg the Canonical Authority of the AVw Tettament^ vol. i. p. 985. 

^ Irensas, lib. i. Contra U^ret, eap. xxvi. p. 105, edit MassaetL 
Epiphanias gives a large aoooant of the Ebionitesy Bare». xxz. Bat he 
deserves little credit^ since he confesses, § 3, p. 127, and $4, p. 141, that 
he had confounded the Sampssans and Elcesaites with the Ebionitei^ 
and also aeknowledges, that the first EUonites were strangers to theer- 
rort with which he charges them. 
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tury , had lived in the greatest obscurity, came forth cent, il 
from their retreat under the reign of Adrian,* ex- — -^"'- 
posed themselves to public view, and gathered to- 
gether, in various provinces, assemblies, whose 
numbers were very considerable. The ancient 
records mention a great number of these demi- 
christian sects, many of which are no further known 
than by their distinguishing names, which, perhaps, 
is the only circumstance in which they differ from 
each other. One division, however, of these ori- 
ental christians, may be considered as real and im- 
portant, since the two branches it produced were 
vasdy superior to the rest in reputation, and made 
more noise in the world, than the other multiplied 
subdivisions of this pernicious sect. Of this fa- x^ A^gaka. 
mous division, one branch, which arose in Asia, 
preserved the oriental doctrine concerning the ori- 
gin of the world, unmixed with other sentiments 
and opinions ; while the other, which was formed 
in Egypt, made a modey mixture of this philosophy 
with the tenets and prodigies adopted in the relig-' 
ious system of that superstitious country. The doc- 
trine of the former surpassed in simplicity and pers- 
picuity that of the latter, which consisted of a vast 
variety of parts, so artfully combined, that the ex- 
plication of them became amatter of much difficulty. 

V. Among the doctors of the Asiatic branch, the fj»> 
first place is due to Elxai, a Jew, who, during the "" "" 
reign of Trajan, is said to have formed the sect of 
the Elcesaites. This heretic, though a Jew, at- 
tached to the worship of one God, and full of ven- 
eration for Moses, corrupted, nevertheless, the re- 
ligion of his ancestors, by blending with it a mul- 
titude of fictions drawn from the oriental philoso- 
phy ; pretending also, after the example of the 
Essenes, to give a rational explication of the law 
of Moses, he reduced it to a mere allegory. It is, 

1 Clemeu Alex. Stromai, lib. viii. citp. ZTii. p. 898. Cyprlanus, epist 
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CENT. n. at the same time, proper to observe, that some have 
11*^ V: doubted, whether the Elcesaites are to be reckon- 
ed among the christian or the Jewish sects ; and 
Epiphanius, who was acquainted with a certain pro- 
duction of Elxai, expresses his uncertainty in this 
matter. Elxai, indeed, in that book, mentions 
Christ with the highest encomiums, without, how- 
ever, adding any circumstance from whence it 
might be concluded with certainty,' that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ of whom be spoke." 
^ttunufhis. VL If then Elxai be improperly placed among 
^^^ the leaders of the sect now under consideration, 
we may place at its head Satuminus of Antioch, 
who is one of the first gnostic chiefe mentioned in 
history. He held the doctrine of two principlesj 
from whence proceeded all things ; the one a wke 
and benevolent deity ; and the other, matter j aprin* 
ciple essentially evil, and which he supposed under 
the superintendence of a certain intelligence of a 
malignant nature. ^^ The world and its first in- 
habitants were, according to the system of this rav- 
ing philosopher, created by seven angels, which 
presided over the seven planets. This work was 
carried on without the knowledge of the benevolent 
deity, and in opposition to the will of the material 
principle. The former, however, beheld it with 
approbation, and honoured it with several marks of 
his beneficence. He endowed with rational souls 
the beings who inhabited this new system, to whom 
their creators had imparted nothing more than the 
mere animal life ; and having divided the world 
into seven parts, he distributed them among the 
seven angelic architects^ one of whom was the god 
of the Jews ; and reserved to himself the supreme 
empire over all. To these creatures, whom the 
benevolent principle had endowed with reasonable 

n Euseb. JBist. Ecclee. lib. vi. cap. xzxviii. p. 334. Epiphanius, ffiitPeti 
px. $ $, p. 41. Theodoretus, Fabul, Htfret. lib. ii. cap. Tii. p. 221. 
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souls, and with dispositions that led to goodness cent.h. 
and virtue, the evil beingy to maintain his empire^ — "^ ": 
added another kind, whom he formed of a wicked 
mid malignant character ; and hence the di&rence 
we see among men. When the creators of the 
world fell from their allegiance to the Supreme 
Deity, God sent from heaven into our globe, a 
restorer of order, whose name was Christ. This 
divine conqueror came clothed with a corporeal 
appearance, but not with a real body ; he came to 
destroy the empire of the material principle^ and to 
point out to virtuous souls the way by which they 
must return to God. This way is beset with dif- 
ficulties and sufferings; since those souls, who 
propose returning to the Supreme Being after the 
dissolution of this mortal body, must abstain from 
wine, flesh, wedlock, and, in short, from every thing 
that tends to sensual gratification, or even bodily 
refreshment." Satuminus taught these extrava- 
gant doctrines in Syria, but principally at Antioch, 
and drew after him many disciples by the pom- 
pous appearance of an extraordinary virtue.* 

vn. Cerdo the Syrian, and Marcion, son to thegjj»- **«' 
bishop of Pontus, belong to the Asiatic sect, diough 
they began to establish their doctrine at Rome, and 
having given a turn somewhat different to the ori- 
ental superstition, may themselves be considered 
as the heads of a new sect which bears their names. 
Amidst the obscurity and doubts that render so 
uncertain the history of these two men, the follow- 
ing fact is incontestable, viz. that Cerdo had been 
spreading his doctrine at Rome before the arrival 
of Marcion there ; and that the latter having, 
through his own misconduct, forfeited a place to 
which he aspired in the church of Rome, attached 
himself, through resentment^tothe impostc«*Cerdo, 

■ IreniBUSy lib. i. o. xxit. Euseb. UUt, Ecclet. lib. iv. cap. vii. The- 
odoret Fabul Eetrtt, lib. I. cap. ii. Epipban. JS4tre8, zsiii. Tbeodo« 
ret* Fabul JBHer. lib. i cap. ik 
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GENT. iL and propagated his impious doctrines with an as- 
tonishing success throughout the world. " After 
the example of the oriental doctors, they held the 
existence of two principles j the one perfectly good^ 
and the other perfectly evil. Between these, they 
imagined an intermediate kind of deity ^ neither per^ 
fectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a mixed na^ 
turej so Marcion expresses it, and so far just and 
powerful, as to administer rewards and inflict pun- 
ishments. This middle deity is the creator of this 
inferior world, and the God and legislator of the 
Jewish nation ; he wages perpetual war with the 
evU principle ; and both the one and the other as- 
pire to the place of the Supreme Being, and am- 
bitiously attempt subjecting to their authority all 
&e inhabitants of the world. The Jews are the 
subjects of that powerful genius who formed this 
globe ; the other nations, who worship a variety of 
gods, are under the empire of the evil principle. 
Both these conflicting powers exercise oppressions 
upon rational and immortal souls, and keep them 
in a tedious and miserable captivity. Therefore 
the Supreme God, in order to terminate this war^ 
and to deliver from their bondage those souls whose 
origin is celestial and divine, sent to the Jews a 
being most like unto himself, even his son Jesus 
Chnst, clothed with a certain shadowy resemblance 
of a body, that thus he might be visible to mortal 
eyes. The commission of this celestial messen- 
ger was to destroy the empire both of the evil 
principle, and of the author of this worlds and to 
bring back wandering souls to God. On this ac- 
count, he was attacked, with inexpressible violence 
and fury by the prince of darkness, and by the God 
qfthe Jews, but without effect, since, having a 
body only in appearance, he was thereby rendered 
incapable of suffering. Those who follow the sa- 
cred directions of this celestial conductor, mortify 
the body by fastings and austerities, call off* their 
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minds from the allurements of sense, and, rcnounc- cent, il 
ing the precepts of the god of the Jews, and of the ^ 
prince of darkness, turn their eyes toward the Su- 
preme Being, shall, after death ascend to the man- 
sions of felicity and perfection." In consequence 
of all this, the rule of manners, which Marcion pre- 
scribed to his followers, \vas excessively austere, 
containing an express proliibition of wedlock, of 
the use of wine, flesh, and of all the external com* 
forts of life. Notwithstanding the rigour of this 
severe discipline, great numbers embraced the 
doctrines of Marcion, of whom Lucan, or Lucian, 
Severus, Blastes, and principally Apelles, are said 
to have varied, in some things, from the opinions 
of their master, and to have formed new sects." 

vnL Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly sup- Barde«a». 
posed to have been*pf the school of Valentine the 
Egyptian. But this notion is entirely without 
foundation, since their doctrine differs in many 
things from that of the Valentinians, approaching 
nearer to that of the oriental philosophy concerning 
the two principles. Bardesanes, native of Edessa, 
was a man of a very acute genius, and acquired a 
shining reputation by his writings, which were in 
great number, and valuable for the profound eru- 
dition they contained. Seduced by the fantastic 
charms of the oriental philosophy, he adopted it 
with zeal, but, at the same time, with certain mod- 
ifications, that rendered his system less extravagant 
than that of the Marciqnites, against whom he wrote 
a very learned treatise. The sum of his doctrine 
is as follows ; " there is a Supreme God, pure and 
benevolent, absolutely free from all evil and im- 
perfection ; and there is also 2i prince ofdark^ess^ 

« See Irensas, EpipbaniuB, and particalarly Tertnllian's Five Book9 
agaiiMt the MdrcioniteSf -with his Poem against Marcion, and the jDta- 
hgTie agairiBt the J^farcionitee, n^hicK U generally ascribed to Origeiu 
See also Tillemont'a Msmoires, and Beaiuobrc's ffutwre Hu Mamchf- 
itme, torn. ii. p. 69. 

VOL. K 28 
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CENT. II. the fountain of all evil, disorder, and misery. The 
Supreme God created die world without any mix- 
ture of evil in its composition ; he gave existence 
also to its inhabitants, who came out of his forming 
hand, pure and incorrupt, endued with subde, ethe- 
real bodies, and spirits of a celestial nature. But 
when, in process of time, the prince of darkness 
had enticed men to sin, then the Supreme God 
permitted them to fall into slu^ish and gross bod- 
ies, formed of corrupt matter by the evil principle ; 
he permitted also the depravation and disorder 
which this malignant being introduced both into 
the natural and the moral world, designing, by this 
permission, to punish the degeneracy and rebellion 
of an apostate race ; and hence proceeds the per- 
petual conflict between reason and passion in the 
mind of man. It was on this account, that Jesus 
descended from the upper regions, clothed not 
with a real, but with a celestial and aerial body, 
and taught mankind to subdue that body of cor- 
ruption which they carry about with them in this 
mortal life ; and, by abstinence^ Jasting^ and con- 
tefnplation^ to disengage themselves from the ser- 
vitude and dominion of that malignant matter^ 
which chained down the soul to low and ignoble 
pursuits. Those, who hear the voice of tihis di- 
vine instructor, and submit themselves to his dis- 
cipline, shall, after the dissolution of this terrestri- 
al body, mount up to the mansions of felicity, 
clothed with ethereal vehicles, or celestial bodies." 
Such was the doctrine of Bardesanes, who after- 
ward abandoned the chimerical part of this system, 
and returned to a better mind ; though his sect 
subsisted a long time in Syria.** 

9 See the irriten that give accounts of the ancient heresies, as also 
Ensebius, UUL Eccle: lib. 'vr. cap. xxx. p. 151. Origen. IHoL contra 
Mardomtaa^ § 3, p. 70, edit Wetstenii. Frid. Stranzii, Mat. Barde- 
soma, he. Beaosobre, Bist. du Mdnich. vol. ii. p. 138. 
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DL Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, and a disciple ceht. il 
of Justin Martyr, is more distinguished, by the ^^'^J^ 
ancient writers, on account of his genius and learn- 
ing, and the excessive and incredible austerity of 
his life and manners, than by any remarkable er- 
rors or opinions which he taught his followers. It 
appears, however,, from the testimony of credible 
writers, that Tatian looked upon matter as the 
fountain of all evil, and therefore recommended, in 
a particular manner, the mortification of the body ; 
that he distinguished the creator of the world from 
the Supreme Being ; denied the reality of Christ's 
body ; and corrupted the christian religion with 
several other tenets of the oriental philosophy. He 
had a great number of followers, who were, after 
him, called Tatianists,** but were, nevertheless, 
more frequently distinguished from other sects by 
names relative to the austerity of their manners. 
For as they rejected, with a sort of horror, all the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and abstained 
frbm wine with such a rigorous obstinacy, as to use 
nothing but water even at the celebration of the 
Lord's supper ; as they macerated their bodies by 
continual fastings, and lived a severe life of celib- 
acy and abstinence, so they were called Encratites,* 
HydroparastateSjt and Apotactites.J 

X. Hitherto, we have only considered the doc- J^^^^j^^ ^ 
trine of the Asiatic gnostics. Those of the Egyp- S EgyptStt 
tian branch differ from them in general in this, that 

they blended into one mass the oriental philosophy 

and the Egyptian theology ; the former of which 
the Asiatics preserved unmixed in its original sim« 

4 We have yet remaining of the writings of Tatlan» an Oration ad- 
dressed to the Greeks. As to his opinions^ they may be gathered fromb 
Clemens Alexandrinns, Strwnat lib. iii. p. 460. Epiphanius, Ettre9. 
xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. Origen. De vrationey cap. xiii. p. 77, of the Oxford 
edition. None, however, of the aneients have written professedly con- 
-«enuBg the doetrinet of Tatian. 

«Orieinpaa«» tOiAdnkas «r«aM> XI 
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cEOT.ii. plicity. The Egyi^tians were, moreover, particu- 
larly distinguished from the* Asiatic gnostics, by 
the following difference in their religious system, 
viz. 1. That though, beside the existence of a 
deity J they maintained that also of an eternal mat- 
ter, endued with life and motion, yet they did not 
acknowledge an eternal principle of darkness^ or 
the evil principle of the Persians. 2. They sup- 
posed that ou^ blessed ^viour was a compound 
of two personsfof the man Jesus, and of Christ the 
Son of God; that the divine nature' entered into 
the man Jesus, when he was baptized by John in 
the river Jordan, and departed from him when he 
was seized by the Jews. 3. They attributed to 
Christ a real, not an imaginary body ; though it 
must be confessed, that they were much divided 
in their sentiments on this head. 4. Their disci- 
pline, with respect to life and manners, was much 
less severe than tliose of the Asiatic sect, and seems, 
in some points, to have been favourable to the 
corruption and passions of men« 

XI. Basilides Has generally obtained the first place 
among the Egyptian gnostics. " He acknowledg- 
ed the existence of one Supreme God, perfect in 
goodness and wisdom, who produced from his 
own substance seven beings, or sepns, of a most 
excellent nature. Two of these aeons, called Z)y- 
namis and Sophia^ i. e. power and wudom^ engen- 
dered the angels of the highest order. These 
angel3 formed an heaven for their habitation, and 
brought forth other angelic beings, of a nature 
somewhat inferior to their own. Many other gen- 
erations of angels followed these, new heavens 
were also created, until the numbe?W angelic 
orders, and of their respective heavens, aSlounted 
to three hundred and sixty Jive^ and thus equalled 
the days of the year. All these are under the 
empire of an omnipotent Lord, whom Basilides 
called Abraxas.'*^ This word, which was certainly 
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in use among the Egyptians before his time, con^ cent. il 
tains numend letters to the amount of 365, and '*"" " 
thereby expresses the number of heavens and angel- 
ic orders above mentioned/ " The inhabitants of 
the lowest heavens, which touched upon the bor- 
ders of the eternal, malignant, and self animated 
matter J conceived the design of forming a world 
from that confused mass, and of creating an order 
of beings to people it. This design was carried in- 
to execution, and was approved by the Supreme 
God, who, to the aninial life, with which only 

* We have remjUDiog a great number of genis» and receive more (rom 
E^jpt from time to time, on which, beaide other fignret of Egyptian 
taste, we find the word Abraxas engraved. S^e, for this purpose, a 
-work entitled, Maoarii AbraxM^ teu deg-emnda BanUdianit dugumtiOf 
-which was published at Antwerp, with several improvements by Jo« 
Chifletias, in 4to. in 1657. See also Montfaucon, Palaograph, Grac. 
lib. ii. csp. viii. p. 177. All these gems are supposed to come from Ba- 
sHides, and therefore bear his name. Most of them, however, contain 
the marks of a superstition too gross to be attributed even to an half 
oliristian, and bear also emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. 
It is not, therefore, just to attribute them all to Basilides, who, though er« 
r(»neoas in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of Christ, but such 
of them only as carry some mark of the christian doctrine and disci- 
pline. There is no doubt, but that the old Egyptian word Abraxas was 
appropriated to the governor or lord of the heavens, and that Basilides, 
having learned it from the philosophy of his nation, retained it in bis 
religious system. See Beausobre, Hist, du J^anicheisme, vol. ii. p. 51, 
and also Jo. Bapt. Passeri, in his Dissert, de gemmis BasiUdiams^-vhA^^i 
makes a part of that splendid work which he published at Florence, 
1750, De gemnds stelUfsris, torn. ii. p. 321. See also the sentiments of 
the learned Jablonski, concerning the signification of the word Abraxas 
as they are delivered in a dissertation inserted in the seventh volume of 
the Miscell Leips. J^ota, Passerius affirms, that none of these gems 
relate to Basilides, hot that they concern only magicians, i. e. sorcerers, 
fortunetellers, and such like adventurers. Here, however, this learned. 
man seems to go too far, since he himself acknowledges, p. 235, that he 
had sometimes founds tm these gemSy vestiges of the errors of Basilides, 
These famous monuments stand yet in need of an interpreter, but oT 
saoh an one as can join circumspection to diligence and eruditton. 
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CENT. n. the inhabitants of this new world were at first 
■^^^^ "' endowed, added a reasonable soul, giving at 
the same time, to the angels, the empire over 
them." 
Theenonnoui xiL " Thesc angelic beings, advanced to the 
Tj'SSi. government of the world which they had created, 
fell, by degrees, from their original purity, and 
manifested soon the fatal marks ot their depravity 
and corruption. They not only endeavoured to 
eflFace in the minds of men the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, tliat they might be worshipped 
in his stead, but also began to war against one 
another, with an ambitious view to enlarge, every 
one, the bounds of his respective dominion. The 
most arrogant and turbulent of all these angelic 
spirits, was that which presided over the Jewish 
nation. Hence the Supreme God, beholding with 
compassion the miserable state of rational beings^ 
who groaned under the contests of these jarring 
powers, sent from heaven his son Nus, or Christ, 
the chief of the aons, that, joined in a substantial 
union with the «man Jesus, he might restore the 
knowledge of the Supreme God, destroy the em- 
pire of those angelic natures which presided over 
the world, and particularly that of the arrogant 
leader of the Jevvish people. The god of the 
Jews, alarmed at this, sent forth his ministers to 
seize the man Jesus, and put him to death. They 
executed his commands, but their cruelty could 
not extend to Christ, against whom their efforts 
were vain.* Those souls, who obey the precepts 

• Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of Treneos, aeeuied 
Basilides of denying the reality of Christ's body, and of maintaining that 
Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in his stead. But this accusation ia 
entirely groundlesSj as may be seen by consulting the Commentar, dc 
rebut ChritHan, ante Corutant. p. S54, &o. &c. where itisdemonstrated^ 
that Basilides considered the divine Saviour as compounded of the man 
Jesus, and Christ the Son of God. It may be indeed^ that some of tiie 
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of the Son of God, shall, after the dissolution of cent.il 
their mortal frame, ascend to the Father, while 34^Ui; 
their bodies return to the corrupt mass of matter 
from whence they were formed. Disobedient 
spirits, on the contrary, shall pass successively into 
other bodies." 

xra. The doctrine of Basilides, in point of mor- -me moni 
als, if we may credit the account of most ancient ^°^~ "^ 
writers, was favourable to the lusts and passions 
of mankind, and permitted the practice of all sorts 
of wickedness. But those, whose testimonies are 
the most worthy of regard, give a quite different 
account of this teacher, and represent him as re- 
commending the practice of virtue and piety in 
the strongest manner, and as having condemned 
not only the actual commission of iniquity, but 
even every inward propensity of the mind to a vic- 
ious conduct. It is true, there were, in his pre- 
cepts relating to the conduct of life, some things 
which gave great offence to all true christians. For 
he af&rmed it to be lawful for them to conceal their 
religion, to deny Christ, when their lives were in 
danger, and to partake of the feasts of the Gentiles 
that were instituted in consequence of the sacri- 
fices offered to idols. He endeavoured also to 
diminish the glory of those who suffered martyr- 
dom for the cause of Christ ; impiously maintain- 
ed, that they were more heinous sinners than oth- 
ers, and that their sufferings were to be looked 
upon as a punishment inflicted upon them by the 
divine justice. Though he was led into this en- 
ormous error, by an absurd notion that all the ca- 
lamities of this life were of a penal nature, and 
that men never suffered but in consequence of 
their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles 
greatly suspected, and the irregular lives of some 
of his disciples seemed to justify the unfavourable 

disciples of Basilides entettained the opinion that is here unjustly atr 
tributed to their master. 
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CENT. II. opinion that was entertained concerning their 
^^SL^ master/ 

Q«poc»t» XIV. But whatever may be said of Basilides, it 
is certain, that he was far surpassed in impiety 
by Carpocrates, who was also of Alexandria, and 
who carried the gnostic blasphemies to a more 
enormous degree of extravagance than they had 
ever been brought by any of that sect. His phi- 
losophical tenets agree, in general, with those of 
the Egyptian gnostics. He acknowledged the ex- 
istence of a Supreme God, and of the aons deriv- 
ed from him by successive generations. He main- 
tained the eternity of a corrupt matter ^ and the 
creation of the world from thence by angelic pow- 
ers, as also the divine origin of souls unhappily 
imprisoned in mortal bodies, &c. But, beside 
these, he propagated other sentiments and maxims 
of a horrid kind. He asserted that Jesus was bom 
of Joseph and Mary, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, and was distinguished from the 
rest of mankind by nothing but his superior forti- 
tude and greatness of soul. His doctrine also, 
with respect to practice, was licentious in the high- 
est degree ; for he not only allowed his discipes 
a fiiU liberty to sin, but recommended to them a 
vicious course of life, as a matter both of obliga- 
tion and necessity ; asserting, that eternal salvation 
was only attainable by those who had committed 
all sorts of crimes, and had daringly filled up the 
measure of iniquity. It is almost incredible, that 
one who maintained the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who acknowledged Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind, could entert^n such monstrous opin- 
ions as these. One would infer, indeed, from 
certain tenets of Carpocrates, that he adopted the 
commondoctrine of the gnostics concerning Christ, 

* For a furtlier account of Basilides, the reader may codsuU Ren. 
Massaetf Diaterf. in Irenaum, and Beausobre, NUt du Manicheism^, 
vol. iL p. 8. 
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and acknowledged also the laws which this divine cemt- ^ 
Saviour imposed upon his disciples. But notwith- ■>' 

standing this, it is beyond all doubt, that the pre* 
oepts and opinions of this gnostic are full of impi* 
ety ; since he held, that lusts and passions, being 
implanted in our nature by God himself, were r ^ 
consequently void of guilt, and had nothing crim- 
inal in them ; that all actions were indifferent in 
their own nature, and were rendered good or evil 
only by the opinions of men, or by the laws of the 
9tate ; that it was the will of God, that all things 
should be possessed in common, the female sex v 
pot excepted ; but that human laws, by an arbi* , 
trary tyranny, branded those as robbers and adul- ^^ 
terers, who only used their natural rights. It is \ "^ 
easy to perceive, that, by these tenets, all the prin- ^ 
ciples of virtue were destroyed, and a door open. 7 . ^ 
ed to the most horrid licentiousness, and to the 
most profligate and enormous wickedness."" 

XT. Valentine, who was likewise an Egyptian 
by birth, was eminently distinguished from all his 
brethren by the extent of his fame, and the multi- 
tude of his followers. His sect, which took rise 
at Rome, grew up to a state of consistence and 
vigour in the isle of Cyprus, and spread itself 
through Asia, Africa, and Europe, with an amas- 
ing rapidity. The principles erf Valentine were, 
generally speaking, the same with those of the 
gnostics, whose name he assumed, yet in many 
things he entertained opinions that were particular 
to himself. " He placed, for instance, in the ple^ 
roma J so the gnostics called the habitation of the 
deity, thirty aonsj of which the one half were male, 
and the other female. To these he added four 
others, which were of neither sex, viz. Horus^ who 
guarded tlie borders of the pleroma^ Christ, th^ 

• 8«e Irtn. Cfftfra Bkre9. Mp. sv. Clmeof AWx. Strmnata^ ISk. 
UL p. 5U. 

VOh* I. 29 
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<^- ^ Holy Ghost ^ and Jesus. The youngest of the aanSf 
^^^^=^ called Sophia^ i. e. wisdom, conceived an ardent 
desire of comprehending the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and, by the force of this propensity, brought 
forth a daughter, named Achamoth. Achamotk^ 
being exiled from the pleroma^ fell down into the 
rude and undigested mass of matter, to which she 
gave a certain arrangement ; and, by the assistance 
of Jesus, produced the demiurge^ the lord and cre- 
ator of all things. This demiurge separated the 
subtile or animal matter from that of the grosser, 
or more terrestrial kind ; out of the former he 
created the superior world, or the visible heavens; 
and out of the latter he formed the inferior world» 
or this terraqueous globe. He also made man, 
in whose composition the subtile and also the 
grosser matter were both united, and that in equal 
portions ; but Achamoth^ the mother of demiurge^ 
added to these two substances, of which the 
human race was formed,^ a spiritual and celestial 
substance.'*^ This is the sum of that intricate and 
tedious fable, that the extravagant brain of Val- 
entine imposed upon the world for a system of 
r^igious philosophy; and from this it appears, 
that, though he explained the origin of the world 
and of the human race in a more subtle manner 
than the other gnostics, yet he did not differ from 
them in reality. His imagination was more wild 
and inventive than that of his brethren ; and this is 
manifest in the whole of his doctrine, which is no 
more than gnosticism, set out with some supernu- 
merary fringes, as will further appear from what 
follows. 
«jwj^ xvL " The creator of this world, according to 
Valentine, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch erf" 
arrogance, that he either imagined himself to be 
God alone, or, af least, was desirous that mankind 
should consider him as such. For this purpose, 
he sent forth prophets to the Jewish nation, to de- 
clare his claim to the honour that is due to the 
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PART It. 

SET- 



Supreme Being, and in this also the other angels ff^-^; 
that preside over the different parts of the universe 
immediately set themselves to imitate his ambition. 
To chastise this lawless arrogance of demiurge^ 
and to illuminate the minds of ration^ beings with 
the knowledge of the true and Supreme Deity, 
Christ appeared upon earth, composed of an aninial 
and spiritual substance, and clothed, moreover, 
with an aerial body. This Redeemer, in descend- 
ing upon earth, passed through the womb of Maiy^ 
as the pure water flows through the untainted con- 
duit. Jesus, one of the supreme aons^ was sub- 
stantially united to him, when he was baptized by 
John in the waters of JcM-dan, The creator of this 
world, when he perceived that the foundations of his 
empire were shaken by this divine man, caused him 
to be apprehended and nailed to the cross. But be- 
fore Christ submitted to this punishment, not only 
Jesus the Son of God, but also the rational soul of 
Christ, ascended up on high, so that only the ani- 
mal soul and the etherial body suffered crucifixion. 
Those who, abandoning the service of false deities, 
and the worship of the god of the Jews, live ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ, and submit the 
animal and sensual soul to the discipline of reason, 
shall be truly happy ; their rational and also their 
sensual souls shall ascend to those glorious seats of 
bliss which border on ihepleroma; and when all the 
parts of the divine nature, or all souls are purified 
thoroughly and separated from matter^ then a rag- 
ing fire, let loose from its prison, shall spread it^ 
flames throughout the universe, and dissolve the 
frame of this corporeal world.'* Such is the doc. 
trine of Valentine and the gnostics ; such also are 
the tenets of the oriental philosophy, and they may 
be summed up in the following propositions ; this 
world is a compound of good mid evil* Whatever 
is good in it^ comes doxvn from the Supreme God^ 
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cwtr. a the Father qfltghts^ and to him it shall return ; MS 
^^"^ " - then the world shall be entirely destroy edT' 
Tariow iM zvn. We learn from ancient writers, that th^ 
Sto.^*** sect of the Valentinians was divided into many 
branches. One of these was the sect of the Ptolc- 
maites, so called from their chief Ptolemy, whd 
diflfered in opinion from his master Valentine, 
with respect both to the number and nature of the 
^eons. Another of these was the sect of the^Secun- 
dians, whose chief Secundus, one of the principal 
followers of Valentine, maintained the doctrine of 
two eternal principles, viz. light and darkness^ 
from whence arose the good ai^ the evil that are 
observable in the universe. From the same 
source arose the sect of Heracleon, from whos^ 
writings Clemens and Origen have made many 
extracts ; as also that of the Marcosians, whose 
leaders Marc and Colobarsus added many absurd 
fictions to those of Valentine ; though it is cer- 
tarn, at the same time, that many errors were 

^ It H proper to observe, for the informfttion of those who desire « 
ttvre copious aceonnt of the VAlentioiaD heresy, that ahnost ell the 
•ncieDt writers have written apon this sahjeet, especially IremeV 
Ukro pnm9 contra lUret, TertnlliiD, in a partionlar treatise upon 
that matter ; Clemens Alex. 6cc. Among the modems, see Jo. Frano. 
finddeos, DUnri, de futrui ViUenttmanOt in his introdnetion to hit 
history of the Hebrew philosophers, which dissertation gave occasion to 
nany disputes concerning the origin of this heresy- Some of the mod- 
cms hare endeaTOured to reconcile, with reason, this obscure and ab- 
■ard doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for thia purpose, the following 
authors ; Sourerain PlaiMume devoile, eh. riii. p. 68. Camp. Vitringa, 
t)bierv. 3acr, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131. Beausobre, Mttoire da ManieheUnte, 
p. 548. Jac. Basnage, A>r. de9 Juifi^ tom. Sii. p. 729. Petr. Faydit, 
MeUurdsBemeru $ur VSUt. EeelerioiU det deux premierf SiecleB, 
Hoy Tain all such endeavours are, might easily be shown i nay, 
Toientine himself has determined the matter, by acknowledging that 
his doctrine is abeohrttly and cnthnely different from tiiat of other 
MkrisliaDa. 
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attributed to them, which they did not main- oimt. n. 
tain.* I omit the mention of some other sects, to ^ ^^ "' 
which the Valentinian heresy is said to have giv- 
en rise. Whether, in reality, they all sprung from 
this source, is a question of a very doubtful kind^ 
especially if we consider the errors into which the 
ancients have fallen, in tracing out the origin <^ 
the various sects that divided the church.'' 

xym. It is not necessary to take any particular iteim «ii- 
notice of the more obscure and less considerable 
of the gnostic sects, of which the ancient writers 
Scarcely mention any thing but the name, and one 
or two of their distinguishing tenets. Such were 
the Adamites, who are said to have professed aa 
exact imitation of the primitive state of innocence ; 
tile Cainites, who treated as saints, with the utmost 
marks of admiration and respect, Cain, Corah, 
Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and even the 
traitor Judas. Such also were the Abelites, who 
entered into the bonds of matrimony, but neglect* 
ed to fulfil its principal end, even the procreation 
of offspring ; the Sethites, who hcmoured Seth in a 
particular manner, and looked upon him as the same 
person with Christ ; the Florinians, who had FkK 
rinus and Blastus for the'u* chiefs,* and sevenA 

(gy * Mare dUI not eertaiBly eDtertain all Che opiaSoiittlul are «ttrib- 
uted to him. Tboae» howerery whieh we are certaie that he adoptcdf 
are saffieient to eenvuicc na that he was out of hia leiiaes. He mahn 
taioed, among other crude fimeies, that the plenitude and perfectUm of 
truth rended in the Greek alphabet g and alleges that, as the reaaou 
why Jesos Christ was ealled the Mpha and the Omega. 

J Coneeming these seets, the reader will find something fuller m 
IrensBus, and the other aneient writers ; and a yet more learned and 
satisfaetory aeoount in Grahe's Spicilegium Patr, et Jfareticor, §9,^ 
A9« 82. There is an ample account of the Mareosians in Ireneus> Contr. 
Bmr. Uh. i. cap. zir. p« 70. 

Q^ s Here Dr. Mosheim has fallen into a slight inaeeoraeyy in eon* 
founding the opinions of these two heretics ; since it is certain, that 
iNastos was finr restoring the Jewish reUgion^ and oelebrated fliepaor 
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oBNT.ii. . Others. It is highly probable, that the ancient doc- 
^T^f^ ".' tors, deceived by the variety of names that dis- 
tinguished the heretics, may with too much pre- 
cipitation have divided one sect into many ; nay, 
it may be further questioned, whether they have, 
at all times, represented accurately the nature and 
true meaning of several opinions concerning which 
they have written, 
o^^ XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridiculous 

sort of heretics, who had for their leader a man 
called Euphrates, deserve not the lowest place 
among the Egyptian gnostics. This sect, which 
had its origin among the Jews, was of a more an- 
cient date than the christian religion. A part of 
its foUowers embraced the gospel, while the other 
retained their primitive superstition, and from 
hence arose the division of the Ophites into christ- 
ian and antichristian. The christian Ophites en- 
tertained almost the same fantastic opinions that 
were held by the other Egyptian gnostics, concern- 
ing the /eonsy the eternal matter^ the creation of 
the world in opposition to the will of God, the m/- 
ers of the seven planets that presided over this 
world, the tyranny ofdemiurgey and also concern- 
ing Christ united to the man Jesus, in order to 
destroy the empire of this usurper. But beside 
these, they msuntained the following particular te- 
net, from whence also they received the name of 
Ophites, viz. " that the serpent^ by which our first 
parents were deceived, was either Christ himself, 
or Sophia^ concealed under the form of that ani- 
mal ;" and in consequence of this opinion, they 
are said to have nourished a certain number of ser- 
pents, which they looked upon as sacred, and to 
which they oflfered a sort of worship, a subordinate 
kind of divine honours. It was no difficult matter 

over on the fourteenth day ; whereas Florinat wai a Valentinian^ and 
maiotajned (he dqotrine of the two principtef, with other gnostic errors. 
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fer those, who made a distinction between the Su- cent. n. 
preme Being and the creator of the world, and who r^^^^.^'' 
looked upon every thing as divine, which was in op- 
position to demiurge^ to fall into these extravagant 
notions. 

XX The schisms and commotions that arqse in 
the church, from a mixture of the oriental and ^i^ 
Egyptian philosophy with the christian religion^ 
were, in the second century, increased by mose 
Grecian philosophers who embraced the doctrine 
of Christ. The christian doctrine, concerning the 
Father J Sariy and Holy Ghost, and the two natures 
united in our blessed Saviour, were, by no means, 
reconcileable with the tenets of the sages and doc« 
tors of Greece, who therefore endeavoured to ex- 
plain them in such a manner as to render them com- 
prehensible. Praxeas, a man of genius and learn-* 
ing, began to propagate these explications at Rome^ 
and was severely persecuted for the errors they 
contained. He denied any r^a/ distinction between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and maintained 
that the Father, sole creator of all things, had unit-' 
ed to himself the human nature of Chnst. Hence 
his followers were called Monarchians, because qf 
their denying a plurality of persons in the Deity ; 
and also Patropassians, because, according to Ter- 
tuUian's account, they believed that the Father was 
so intimately united with the man Christ, his son, 
that he suffered with him the anguish of an afBict- 
ed life, and the torments of an ignominious death. 
However ready many may have been to embrace 
this erroneous doctrine, it does not appear, that 
this sect formed to themselves a separate place of 
worship, or removed themselves from the ordinary 
assemblies of christians.* 

Toa. An opinion highly resembling that no\y nwodoiii, 
mentioned was, about the same tirtie, professed at ^*"^' 

■ Tertalliani, Ub, contra JPraxeam ; tn atto Petri WcMclingii Pr^- 
ba^fUtt oap. xkti. p. 223. 
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Borne by Theodotus, who, though a tanner, was 
a man of profound learning, and also by Artemaa, 
or Artemon, from whom the sect of the Artemo* 
nites derived their origin. The accounts given of 
these two persons, by the ancient writers, are not 
only few in number, but are also extreme^ ambig- 
uous and obscure. Theh* sentiments, however, a^ 
&r as they can be collected from the best records, 
amount to this ; ^^ that, at the birth of the man 
Christ, a certain divine energy, or portion of the 
divine nature, and not the person of the Father, aa 
Praxeas imagined, united itself to him." 

It is impossible to decide with any degree of 
certauity which of the two was the most ancient, 
Theodotus, or Artemon; as also whether they 
both taught the same doctrine, or differed in their 
opinions. One thing, indeed, is certain, and that 
is, that the disciples of both applied the dictates of 
philosophy, and even the science of geometry, to 
the explication of the christian doctrine. 

xzu. A like attachment to the dictates of a pre- 
sumptuous philosophy, induced Hermogenes, a 
painter by profession, to abandon the doctrine of 
Christianity concerning the origin of the world and 
thenatureof the soul, and thus to raise new troubles 
in the church. Regarding matter as the fountain 
of all evil, he could not persuade himself that God 
had created it from nothing, by an almighty act oC 
his will; and therefore he maintained, tiuit the 
world, with whatever it contains, as also the soula 
of men, and other spirits, were formed by the 
Deity from an uncreated and eternal mass of cor- 
rupt matter* In this doctrine there were many 
intricate things, and it manifestly jarred with the 
opinions commonly received among christians reU 
ative to that difficult and almost unsearchable sub- 
ject. How Hermogenes explained those doc* 
trines of Christianity^ which opjpified his system^ 
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neither Tertullian, who refuted it, nor any of the cent, m 
ancient writers inform us.^ '^""^ "^ 

xxm. These sects, which we have now been Tg^afitiwM 
passing in review, may be justly regarded as the 
o&pring of philosophy. But they were succeed- 
ed by one in which ignorance reigned, and which 
was the mortal enemy of philosophy and letters. 
It was formed by M ontanus, an obscure man, 
without any capacity or strength of judgment, and 
who lived in a Phrygian vilkge called Pepuza. 
This weak man was foolish and extravi^;ant enough 
to take it into his head, that he was the paraclete^ 
or comforter,"" which the divine Saviour, at his 

^ There ii yet ezUnt a book written hy TertulUmn against Hermo- 
genesy in irfkieh the opinion! of the latter, concerning nuuter, and th€ 
origin of the towld^ are warmly opposed. We have lost another work 
of the same author, in which he refuted the notion of Hermogenes eon- 
•eming the eouL 

* Those are undoubtedlj mistaken, who hare asserted that Montanns 
gare himself oat for the Mofy Gho9t. Howerer weak he may have been 
in point of capacity, he was «ot fool enough to push his pretensions so 
iar. Neither hare they, who inform us that Montanus pretended to have 
receired from abore the same spirit or paraclete, which formerly ani* 
mated the apostles, interpreted with accuracy the meaning of thb here* 
tie. It is, therefore, necessary to obserre here, that Montanua made a 
distinetion between the par<iclete, promised by Christ to his apostles, and 
the Ho^ Spirit, that was shed npon them on the day of penteeost ; and 
understood, by the former, a dirinc teacher pointed out by Christ under 
the name <)£ faradete, or comforter, who was to perfect the gospel by 
the addition of some doctrines omitted by our Sayiour, and to cast a fuU 
light upon others which were expressed in an obscure and imperfect 
manner, though for wise reasons which subsisted during the ministry of 
Christ ; and, indeed, Montanus was not the only person that made this 
distinction. Other christian doctors were of opinion, that the paraclete, 
promised by Jesus to his disciples, was a divine ambassador, entirely dis« 
ttnot from the Holy Ghost, which was shed npon the aposUes. In the 
third century. Manes interpreted tlie promise of Christ in this manner. 
He pretended, moreover, that he himself was the paraclete s and that, 
in his person, the prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that Ma- 
homet entertained the same notion, and applied to himself the predic* 

VOL. I. 30 
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PENT. H. departure ffx>m the earth, promised to send to hb 
l^y "* disciples to lead them to all truth. He made no 
attempts upon the peculiar doctrines of ChrisAan* 
ity, but only declared, that he was sent, with a di- 
vine commission, to give to the moral precepts 
delivered by Christ and his apostles the finishing 
touch that was to bring them to perfection. He 
was of opinion, that Christ and his apostles made, 
in their precepts, many allowances to the infirmi- 
ties of those among whom they lived, and that this 
condescending indulgence rendered their system 
of moral laws imperfect and incomplete. He 
therefore added to the laws of the gospel many 
austere decisions ; inculcated the necessity of mul- 
tiplying fasts ; prohibited second marris^sas un- 
lawful ; maintained that the church should refuse 
absolution to those who had fallen into the com- 
mission of enormous sins ; and condemned all care 
of the body, especially 2A nicety in dress, and all 
female ornaments. The excessive austerity of this 
ignorant fanatic did not stop here ; he showed the 
same aversion to the noblest ^employments of the 
mind, that he did to the innocent enjoyments of 
life ; and gave it as his opinion, that philosophy, 
arts, and whatever savoured of polite literature, 
should be mercilessly banished from the christian 
church. He looked upon those christians as guil- 
ty of a most heinous transgression, who saved their 
lives by flight, from the persecuting sword, or 
who ransomed them, by money, from the han^s of 
their cruel and mercenary judges. I might men- 
tion many other precepts of the same teacher, 
equal to these in severity and rigour. 

tion of Christy eoncerning the eomiDg of the paraclete. It was, there- 
fore, this divine messenger that Montanus pretended to be, and not the 
Holy Ghost. This will appear, with the utmost eridence, to those who 
read with attention the account given of this matter by Tertullian, who 
was the most famous of all the disciples of Montanus, and the most per- 
fectly acquainted with e^ery point of his doctrine* 
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xnr. It was impossible to suffer, « within the cent. n. 
bounds of the chiu-ch, an enthusiast, who gave ■ ' 

himself out for a teacher ; whose precepts were J^!^£ 
superior in sanctity to those of Christ himself, and***'***' 
who imposed his austere discipline upon christians, 
as enjoined, by a divine authority, and dictated by 
the oracle of celestial wisdom, which spoke to the 
world through him. Beside, his dismal predictions 
concerning the disasters that were to happen in the 
empire, and the jipproaching destruction of the Ro- 
man republic, were every way proper to render 
him obnoxious to the governing powers, and also 
to excite their resentment against the church, 
which nourished such an inauspicious prophet in 
its bosom. Montanus, therefore, first by a decree 
of certain assemblies, and afterward by the unani- 
mous voice of the whole church, was solemnly 
separated from the body of the faithful. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that the very severity of his doctrines 
gained him the esteem and confidence of many, 
who were far from being of the lowest order. The 
most eminent among these were Priscilla and Max- 
imilla; ladies more remarkable for their opulence 
than for their virtue, and who fell with a high de- 
gree of warmth and zeal into the visions of their 
fenatical chief, prophesied like him, and imitated 
the pretended paraclete in all the variety of his ex- 
travagance and folly. Hence it became an easy 
matter for Montanus to erect a new church, which 
was also, in effect, first established at Pepuza, a 
town in Phrygia, and afterward spread abroad 
through Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe. The 
most eminent and learned of all the followers of 
this rigid enthusiast was TertuUian, a man of great 
learning and genius, but of an austere and melan- 
choly natural temper. This great man, by adopt- 
ing the sentiments of Montanus, and maintaining 
his cause with fortitude, and even vehemence, in 
a multitude of books written upon that occasion^ 
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has shown to the woiid a mortifying spectacle of 
the deviations of which human nature b capable, 
even in those in whom it seems to have approach- 
ed the nearest to perfection."^ 

* For an aeooont of the MoDtatiUts» tee Eoieb. EccL Mit^rjf, beok 
T. eh. zvi. and in general all the writers aneient and modem> e^eeially 
Tertullian, who have profeaaedlj written eonoeming the sects of the 
earljr ages. The learned Mr. Tbeophilos Wemsdorf published at 
Dantzioky in the year 1751, a most ingenious exposition of whatever re- 
gards the sect of the Montanists, under the following title^ CammetUati^ 
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CHAPTER L 



WHICH CONTAINS THE PEOBPKROUS EVENTS THAT BAFPBMSD TP 
THE CHURCH DURINO THIS CENTU&Ie: 

J. That the christians suffered, in this century, 
calamities and injuries of the most dreadful kind, '^^^ ' 
is a matter that admits of no debate ; nor was there, 
indeed, any period in which they were not expos* 
ed to perpetual dangers. For not to mention the 
fury of the people, set in motion, so often, by the 
craft and zeal of tiieir licentious priests, the evil 
came from a higher source ; the pretors and mag-> 
istrates, notwithstanding the ancient laws of the 
emperors in favour of the christians, had it in their 
power to pursue them with all sorts of vexations, 
as often as avarice, cruelty, or superstition roused 
up the infernal spirit of persecution in their breasts. 
At the same time, it is certain, that the rights and The iigto 
privileges of the christians were multiplied, in this ff i" 
century, much more than many are apt to imagine. ****** 
In the army, at court, and indeed, in all the orders 
of the nation, there was a considerable number of 
christians, who Kved eatirely unmolested ; and, 
what is still more, the profession of Christianity 
was no obstacle to public prefennent under most 
of the emperors that reigned in this century. It 
is also certam, that the christians had» in many 
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cEKT.iu. places, houses where they assembled for the pur- 
^~— .- poses of divine worship, and that with the knowl- 
edge and connivance of the emperors and magis- 
trates. And though it be more than probable, that 
this liberty was, upon many occasions, and even 
for the most part, purchased at a high rate ; yet it 
is manifest, that some of the emperors were veiy 
favourably inclined toward the christians, and were 
far from having an aversion to their religion. 

n. Caracalla, the son of Severus, was proclaim- 
ed emperor in the year 211, and during the six 
years of his government, he neither oppressed the 
christians himself, nor permitted any others to treat 
them with cruelty or injustice. Heliogabalus also, 
though in other respects the most in&mous of all 
princes,'' and perhaps the most odious of all mor- 
tals, showed no marks of bitterness or aversion to 
^rf iSS£ *^^ disciples of Jesus. His successor, Alexander 
ggjjjj^c Severus, who was a prince distingubhed by a no- 
ble assemblage of the most excellent and illustii* 
ous virtues, did not, indeed, abrogate the laws that 
had been enacted against the christians ; and this 
is the reason why we have some examples of mar- 
tyrdom under his administration. It is neverthe- 
less certain, that he showed them, in many ways, 
and upon every occasiop that was offered him, the 
most undoubted marks of benignity and favour; 
nay, he is said to have gone so ^r as to pay a cer- 
tain sort of worship to ttiq divine author of our re- 
ligion.^ Thb- his favourable inclination toward 
the christians was probably owing, at first, to the 
instructions and counsels of his mother Julia Mam- 
maea, for whom he had a high degree of love and 
veneration. Julia had very favourable sentiments 
c^the christian reli^on; and, bemg once at An- 

• Lampridiiiiy Vita Elaf^ahaU^ e. iii. p. 796^ 

» Lftinprtd. Be Vita Severi, cap. xxU. p. t)Sa Vide CtanL Hew. 
ZmlbMkUf Di$9. dg CkrUto ab Jile»andr$ in ia^fi$ €Vi9U, tpub tattiXim 
Mkeaun^ldpB. turn. torn. Ui; p. 4a. 
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tioohy sent for the famous Origen from Alexandria, ^fj^'^ 
in order to enjoy the pleasure and advantage of -^— ^^^ 
his conversation and instructions. Those who 
assert that Julia, and her son Alexander, embraced 
the christian religion, are, by no means, furnished 
with unexceptionable testimonies to confirm this 
feet ; though we may affirm, with confidence, that 
this virtuous prince, looked upon Christianity as -- ' 
meriting, beyond all other religions, toleration and 
favour finom the state, and considered its autlior 
as worthy of a place among those who have been 
distinguished by their sublime virtues, and hon- 
cured with a commission from above.* 

in. .Under Gordian tfie*christians lived in tran- other ea9» 
quillity. His successors the Philips, father and Ete ^^"^ 
son, proved so favourable and even friendly to '*"' 
them, that these two emperors passed, in the opin- 
ion of many, for christians ; and, indeed, the argu- 
ments allegbd to prove that they embraced, though 
in a secret and clandestine manner, the religion of 
Jesus, seem to have a high degree of weight, and 
render this fact extremely probable. But as these ^^^j^^j^^ 
ailments are opposed by others equally specious, SJo rf^ 
that famous question, relating to the religion of>p- 
Philip the Arabian, and*fais son, must be left un- 
decided.^ Neither side offers reasons so victorious 

« Vide Frid. Spanhemli» Dm*, de Lucii, Britonum RegU^ Julue 
Mamnue^, et PhiUpporum eonvermmbus, torn. ii. opp. p. 400. Item« 
Paul. Jablonski, 2Km. de Alexandra Severo eaeris ChrieHanU per 
Gn99ticQ9 initiato, in Mtcellan. Lipe. novh, torn. St. p. 56. 

(C^ ^ The authors of the UiuTersal History hare detenuined the 
queition which Dr. Mosheim leaves here undecided ; and they think it 
may be affirmed, that Philips and his son embraced the gospel, since that 
opinion is built upon soch respectable authority as that of Jerom, 
Chrysostom, Dionysius of Alexandria, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Cedrenus, 
Baffinos, Syneellas, Orosias, Jomandes, Ammianus, MarceUtnusy the 
learned eaidinal Bona^ Vincentius Lirinensis» Uuetius, and othen. 
Ur. Mosheim refers his readers, for an account of this matter^ to th* 
following writers ; Spanheim. De ChrieHanimo JPhUipp. torn. iL opp. 
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GEMT.m. and unanswerable, as to produce a full and com- 
■^'^ ''■ plete conviction ; and this is therefore one of those 
many cases, where a suspension of judgment is 
both allowable and wise. With respect to Galli- 
enus, and some other emperors of this century, if 
they did not professedly favour the progress of 
Christianity, yet neither did they oppress its fol- 
lowers, nor retard its advancement. 
Tke nmbcr IV. This clemcucy and benevolence, which the 
SmSSt^ followers of Jesus experienced from great men, 
and especially, from those of imperial digni^, 
must be placed, without doubt, among those hu- 
man means that contributed to multiply the num- 
ber of christians, and to Enlarge the bounds of the 
nw cwttet church. Other causes, however, both (Svine and 
^^^'^humanj must be added here, to render a complete 
and satisfactory account of this matter. Among 
the causes which belong to the first of these classes, 
we do not only reckon the intrinsic force of celes- 
tial truth, and the piety and fortitude of those who 
declared it to the world, but also that especial and 
interposing Providence^ which, by dreams and 
visions, presented to the minds of many, who were 
either inattentive to the christian doctrine, or its 
professed enemies, touched their hearts with a con- 
viction of the truth, and a sense of its importance, 
and engaged them, without delay, to profess them- 
selves the disciples of Christ.* To this may also 
be added, the healing of diseases^ and other mira- 
cles, which many christians were yet enabled to 
perform by invoking the name of tiie divine Sav- 

p. 400. Entretiens Hhtoriquea nir le CHrisHaniame de PEmpereur 
PkUippe^par, P, J)e L. F, Mammaehii Originea et Antiq, ChHstiame, 
toni. ii. p. 25S. Confer Fabric. Be Luce Evang, Sec. p. 253. 

« See, for an account of thia matter, the following authors ; Origen, 
Jib. i. adv. Celtum, p. 35. HbndL in Luca Yii. p. 816, torn. ii. opp. edit. 
Baas ; as also Tertullian, De JhUnuit cap. xiy. p. 348, edit Rigaltii, ant 
B«%tbi«f» m$Hr, Eccl99. lib. Ti. eap. T. p. 909. 
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iour/ The number of miracles was, however, ciwT.nL 
much less in this than the preceding century ; nor I!^^^ 'n 
must this alteration be attributed only to the di- 
vine wisdom, which rendered miraculous interpo* 
sitions less frequent in proportion as they became 
less necessary ; but also to his justice, which was 
provoked to diminish the frequency of gifts, wTiich 
some did not scruple to pervert to mercenary pur- 
poses,' 

V. If we turn our view to the human means that ^^ ^ 
contributed, at this time, to multiply the numbers 
of christians, and to extend the limits of the church, 
we shall find a great variety of causes uniting their 
influence, and contributing jointly to this happy 
purpose. Among these must be reckoned the trans- 
lations of the sacred writings into various langua- 
ges, the zeal and labours of Origen in spreading — 
abroad copies of them evfery where, and the differ- 
ent works that were published, by learned and pi- 
ous men, in defence of the gospel. We may add 
also to this, that the acts of beneficence and liberi- 
ality, performed by the christians, even toward 
those whose religious principles they abhorred, had 
a great influence in attracting the esteem, and re- 
moving the prejudices of many, who were thus 
prepared for examining, with candour, the christ- 
ian doctrine, and consequendy, for receiving its 
divine light. The worshippers of the pagan dei- 
ties must have been destitute of every generous 
affection, of every humane feeling, if the view of 
that boundless charity, which the christians exer- 
cised toward the poor, the love they expressed 
even to theb enemies, the tender care they took of 
the sick and infirm, the humanity they discovered 
in the redemption of captives, and the other illus- 

' Origen, contr. CeUum^ lib. i. p. 5, 7. Eaaeb. BUu Ecele§. lib. t. 
cap. yiu CyprianQi, JEp. I ad Dcnat. p. d» and the notes of Balaaius 
npon that paisage, p. 376. 

f spencer, not. in Orifen, contra Cekunh p* 6« 7« 
VOL. I. 31 
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cKNT.m. trious virtues, which rendered them so worthy of 
£^*^ '• universal esteem, had not touched their hearts, 
dispelled their prepossessions, and rendered them 
more favourable to the disciples of Jesus. If, among 
the causes of the propagation of Christianity, there 
is any place due to pious frauds^ it is certain, that 
the/ merit a very small part of the honour of hav- 
ing contributed to this glorious purpose; since 
they were practised by few, and that very seldom. 

•Mil ewn- Ti. That the limits of the church were extended 

Sj^*rf in this century, is a matter beyond all controversy. 

*" ""~^ It is not, however, equally ceitain in what maimer, 
by what persons, or in what parts of the world, this 
was effected. Origen, invited from Alexandria 
by an Arabian prince, converted, by his assiduous 
labours, a certain tribe of wandering Arabs to the 
christian faith.^ The Goths, a fierce and warlike 
people, who inhabited the countries of Mysia and 
Thrace, and who, accustomed to rapine, vexed the 
neighbouring provinces by perpetual incursions, 
received the knowledge of the gospel by the means 
of certain christian doctors sent thither from Asia. 
The holy lives of these venerable teachers, and the 
miraculous powers with which they were endow- 
ed, attracted the esteem, even of a people educated 
to nothing but plunder and devastation, and abso- 
lutely uncivilized by letters or science ; and their 
authority and influence grew so great, and produc- 
ed, in process of time, such remarkable effects, that 
a great part of this barbarous people became the 
disciples of Chrbt, and put off, in a manner, that 
feroci^ that was become so natural to them.* 
_ YiL The christian assemblies, founded in Gaul 

cteidudocr. \yy ti^g Asiatic doctors in the preceding century, 

ir 
b Easebiai, HUt. Ecclet, Ub.lt&,«ap* sue- P* SSI. 

/O 

* SoKomenaiy Bitt. EccUf. lib. ii. eap. tI. Paulas Diaeoaai, 1I7«4 
MitcelL lib. ii. oap. sir. PhilcMtorgiuB, M$U Eccla* lib. ii. cap. ▼. f* 

4ra 
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were few in number, and of very little extent ; but cemt. m. 
both their number and their extent were consid- ■ ^^^ ^' 
crably increased fix)ra the time of the emperor De- 
cius. Under his reign Dionysius, Gatian, Tro- 
phymus, Paul, Saturninus, Martial, Stremonius, 
men of exemplary piety, passed into this province, 
and amidst dangers and trials of various kinds, 
erected churches at Paris, Tours, Aries, and sev- 
eral other places. This was followed by a rapid 
progress of the gospel among the Gauls, as the ' 
disciples of these pious teachers spread, in a short 
time, the knowledge of Christianity through the 
whole country.^ We must also place in this cen- 
tury the origin of several German churches, such 
as those of Cologn, Treves, Metz, and others, of 
which Eucharius, Valerius, Matemus, and Clem- 
ens, were the principal founders.^ The historians 
of Scotland inform us, that the light of Christiani- 
ty arose upon that country during this century ; 
but, though there be nothing improbable in this 
assertion, yet it is not built upon incontestable au- 
thority.** 

^ See the hmory of the Franeks bj Gregory de Tours, book i. eh. 
xxTiii. p. S3. Theodor. Riunart» Mta Martyr, tincera, p. 109. 

1 See Aug. Calmet, Bitt,^ de Lorraine^ torn. i. dissert i. p. 7. Jo. ^ 
Nicol. ab Hontheim, iRetori^e Treviremit, tom.i. ubi JHts. de arajun-, 
dati Efiiacopatus TrevirentU, 

■ See Usher etStiUingfleet^^n^taf. et Origin. Ecclemar. Brit. See 
also George Maokenxie, De RegaU Scotorum ptHftafiia, cap. ▼ui, p. Ht^ 
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CHAPTER IL 



# ^ 

QONCBBiniia TII£ CALAMITOUS BVENTS WHICH HAFFI&NBD TO THC 
CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY. 



cENT.m, L hi the beginning of this century, the christ- 
^^^^-' ian church suflfered calamities of various kinds 
SlSJimSEr* throughout the provinces of the Roman empire. 
These suflferings increased in a terrible manner, in 
consequence of a law made, in the year 203, by 
the emperor Severus, who, in other respects, was 
certsdnly no enemy to the christians, by which ev- 
ery subject of the empire was prohibited to change 
the religion of his ancestors for that of the christ> 
ian or Jewish."^ This law was, in its effects, most 
prejudicial to the christians; for, though it did not 
formally condemn them, and seemed only adapted 
to put a stop to the further progress of the gospel, 
yet it induced rapacious and unjust magistrates to 
persecute even unto death the poorer sort among 
the christians, that thus the richer might be led, 
through fear of like treatment, to purchase their 
tranquillity and safety at an expensive rate. Hence 
many of the disciples of Christ, both in Egypt, 
and also in several parts of Asia and Africa, were 
put to death in consequence of this law. Among 
these Leonidas, the fadier of Origen, Perpetua and 
Felicitas, those two famous African ladies, whose 
acts'" are come down to our times, Potamiena 
Marcella, and other martyrs of both sexes, acquir- 
ed an illustrious name by the magnanimity and 
tranquillity with which they endured the most 
cruel sufferings. 

" Eaiebiits, Eccles, BUtwr. lib. ti. cap. i. Spartianas in Severo, eap 
ZTi. zvii. p. 617. 

* Thcod. Rulnart, Jicta Martyr, p. 90. 
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n. From the death of Severus to the reign of cBirr.uz. 
Maximui, the condition of the christians was, in ^^^:^ 
some places, prosperous, and in all, supportable, ^g^^^ 
But with Maximin the face of affairs ^changed. 
This unworthy emperor, having animated the Ro- -^ . 
man soldiers to assassinate Alexander Severus, 
dreaded the resentment of the christians, whom 
that excellent prince had favoured and protected 
in a distinguished manner ; and for this reason, he 
ordered the bishops, whom he knew that Alexan- 
der had always treated as his intimate friends, to 
be seized and put to death.' During his reign, the 
christians suffered in the most barbarous manner ; 
for, though the edict of this ^rant extended only 
to the bishops and leaders of the christian church, 
yet its shocking effects reached much further ; as 
it animated the heathen priests, the magistrates, 
and the multitude, against christians of every rank 
and orden^ 

in. This storm was succeeded by a calm, in ismx diri*e 
which the christians enjoyed an happy tranquillity !|^^r£ 
for many years. The accession of Decius Trajan o^^V^m 
to the imperial throne, in the year 249, raised a ^i?^Su 
new tempest, in which the fury of persecution fell *^ 
in a dreadful manner upon the church of Christ. 
For. this emperor, either from an ill grounded fear 
of the christians, or from a violent zeal for the su- 
perstition of his ancestors, published most terrible 
and cruel edicts ; by which the pretors were or- 
dered, upon pain of death, either to extirpate the 
whole body of christians without exception, or to 
force them, by torments of various kinds, to return 
to the pagan worship. Hence, in all the provinces 
of the empire, multitudes of christians were, dur- 
ing the space of two years, put to death by the 

9 Easeb. SUt, EccUf, Kb. ri. op. zxviii. p. 2S5. Oronas, Hut, lib. 
Til. e*p. lix. p. 509. 

^ Origen. torn. xxriiL in Mat^ opp. torn. i. p. 13r. See also Firml'* 
lianiu in Cjpriaiii Efn9toU$y p. 14a 
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CENT. m. most horrid punishments/ which a|i ingenious bar- 
'^*^ '* : barity could invent. The most unhappy circum- 
stance of all these cruelties was, their fatal influence 
upon the ^th and constancy of many of the suf- 
ferers ; for as this persecution was much more ter- 
rible than all those that preceded it, so a great 
number of christians, dismayed, not at the ap- 
proach of death, but at the aspect of those dread- 
ful and lingering torments, which a barbarous 
magistracy had^repared to combat their constancy, 
fell from the profession of their faith, and secured 
themselves from punishment, either by offering 
sacrifices^ or by burning incense^ before the images 
of the gods, or by purchasing certificates fix)m the 
pagan priests. Hence arose the opprobrious names 
of Sacrificati, given to those who sacrificed; Thu- 
rificati, to those who burned incense; and Libella- 
tici, to those vrho produced certificates.* 

IV. This defection of such a prodigious number 

^ of christians under Decius was the occasion of 

"^ great commotions in the church, and produced 

debates of a veiy difficult and delicate nature. For 

' Easebiaa^ Mtt* Ecctet. lib. ji. eap. zxxiz. p. 334, eap. xli. p. 23$, 
Gregorius Nyn. in tdta TTuntnuUurj^ torn. iii. opp. p. 568. Cyprianuiy 
J)e Lapiit, p. 182. 

03* • These certificates vere not all equally criminal, nor lapposed 
all a degree of apostacj equalljr enormous. It is therefore necessary to 
advertise the reader of the following distinctions omitted by Dr. Mo- 
ibeim ; these certificates were sometimes no more than a permisston 
to abstain from sacrificing^ obtained by a fee given to the judges, and 
were not looked upon as an act of apostacy, unless the christians, who 
demanded them, had declared to the j^dges^ that they had conformed 
themselves to the emperor's edicts. I^ut, at other times, they contained 
m professioQ of paganism, and were either offered voluntarily by the 
apostate, or were subscribed by him, when they were presented to him 
hj the persecuting magistrattes. Many used certificates, as letters of ae- 
•urity, obtained from the priests at a high rate, and which dispensed 
them from either professing or denying their sentiments. See Span <> 
keim. Hittwria ChrUtiamh p- 73% 733. See also Prud. Haraaui m» 
9i$a Cifpriaais operibas ^oi praodiMt $ 6« |^ Mi 
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the lapsed^ or those that had fallen from their christ- esirr. m. 
lan profession, were desirous to be restored to 
church communion, without submitting to that 
painful course of penitential d^&c\^)int^ which the 
ecclesiastical laws indispensably required. The 
bishops were divided upon this mattter; some 
were for showing the desired indulgence, while 
others opposed it with all their might.* In Egypt 
and Africa, many, in order to obtain more speedily 
the pardon of their apostacy, interested the martyrs 
in their behalf, and received from them letters of 
reconciliation andpeace^* i. e. a formal act by which • 
they, the martyrs, declared, in their last moments, " 
that they looked upon them as worthy of their 
communion, and desired of consequence that they 
should be restored to their place among the breth* 
ren. Some bishops and presbyters readmitted into 
the church with too much facility, apostates and 
transgressors, who produced such testimonies as 
these. . But Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of __ 
severe wisdom and great dignity of character, acted 
in quite another way. Though he had no intention 
to derogate from the authority of the venerable 
martyrs, yet he opposed with vigour this unrea* 
sonable lenity, and set limits to the efficacy of these 
letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence arose 
a keen dispute between him and the martjnrs, con- 
fessors, presbyters, and lapsed, seconded by the 
people ; and yet, notwithstanding this formidable 
multitude of adversaries, the venerable bishop 
came off victorious."^ 

▼. Gallus, the successor of Decius, and Volu- Tha 
sianus, son of the former, reanimated the flame of ^Su .mt 

• Eotebiiu^ ^tt, Ecclef. lib. W. cap. xlir. Cjpr. EpitioUt, w nuaif 
places. 

• Tke whole histoiy of this eontroTersy may be gathered from th« 
epistles of Cyprian. See also Gabr. AlbaspitUBUs ; Obscrvat. £ccle^ 
lib. i. obterr. xz. p. 94. DalUw, De pmnii el ioiitfactkmbui hmmmih 
lb.TU.oap. XTi.p.roe. 
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ccNT.m. persecution, which was beg^ning to bum with 
'^*^ '' less fury," And, beside the suflferings which the 
christians had to undergo in consequence of their 
crael edicts, they were also involved in the public 
calamities that prevailed at this time, and sufiered 
grievously from a terrible pestilence, which spread 
desolation through many provinces of the empire.* 
This pestilence also was an occasion which the 
pagan priests used with dexterity to renew the 
rage of persecution against them, by persuading 
the people that it was on account of the lenity 
used toward the christians, that the gods sent down 
theirjudgments upon the nations. In the year 254, 
Valerian being declared emperor, made the fury 
of persecution cease, and restored the church to a 
state of tranquillity. 
TM« mo- ^- The clemency and benevolence which Vale- 
"^ rian showed to the christians, continued until the 

fifth year of his reign. Then the scene began to 
change, and the change indeed was sudden. Mac- 
rianus, a superstitious and cruel bigot to paganism, 
had gained an entire ascendant over Vaferian, and 
was his chief counsellor in every thing that rdated 
to the administration of the government. By the 
persuasicm of this imperious minister, the christ- 
ians were prohibited to assemble themselves to- 
gether, and their bishops and doctors were sent 
into banishment. Tlus edict was published in the 
year 257, and was followed, the year after, by one 
still more severe ; in consequence of which a con- 
siderable number of christians, in all the difl^nt 
provinces of the empire, were put to death, and that 
by such cruel methods of execution, as were much 
more terrible than death itself. Of those that suf- 
fered in this persecution, the most eminent were 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage ; Sixtus, bishop of 

w Easeb. ffUu Ecclet. lib. vii. cap. i. p. SSa Cypmn. Bpiut, WH. 1 vliK 
■ VUI. CTpriani Idb, ad Dtmetrianum. 
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Rome; and Laurentius, a Roman deacon, who **^-^^ 
was barbarously consumed by a slow and linger- ■ ■ 
ing fire. An unexpected event suspended, for a 
while, the sufferings of the christians. Valerian 
was made prisoner in the war against the Persians ; 
and his son Gallienus, in the year 260, restored > 
peace to the church.^ ^ . 

VII. The condition of the christians was rather 3j^^,jj 
supportable thwi happy, under the reign of Galli- ^^.SSlTSS 
enus, which lasted eight years ; as also under the Auwiiwu 
short administration of his successor Claudius. 
Nor did they suffer much during the first four years 
of the reign of Aurelian, who was raised to the 
empire in the year 270. But the fifth year of this ^ 
emperor's administration would have proved fatal 
to diem, had not his violent death prevented the 
execution of his cruel purposes. For while, set 
on by the unjust suggestions of his own supersti- 
tion, or by the barbarous counsels of a bigotted 
priesthood, he was preparing a formidable attack 
upon the christians, he was obliged to march into 
Gaul, where he was murdered, in the year 275, 
before his edicts were published throughout the 
empire.* Few therefore suffered martyrdom under 
his reign ; and indeed, during the remainder of this 
century, the christians enjoyed a considerable m^as* 
ure of ease and tranquillity. They were, at least, 
free from any violent attacks of oppression and in- 
justice, except m a small number of cases, where 
the avarice and superstition of the Roman magis-r 
trates interrupted their tranquillity.* 

7 Euseb. Nht, Eccles. lib. vii. cap. x. xi. p. 955. Acta Ctfpriqni, ai 
they are to be found in the Acta Martynim Uuinarti» p. 216. Cypria- 
ni Epiat» Ixxyii. p. 158, edit. Baluz. bp^zii. p. 165, 

s Easebius, Hist. Ecclet, lib. vii. cap. xxx. Laetantiui, De mortUna 
Penequtitor. cap. vi. 

• Among these Texationi may be reekoned the cruelty of Galeriua 
Maximianj who, toward the eoncluiioa of thia ceatury^ perteeated tho 

VOL. I. 32 
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ctsFT.vL vnt While the Roman emperors and proconsuls 
- ^ " ll employed against the christians the terror of un- 
It^^^S^ righteous edicts, and the edge of the destroying 
E^^^S^ sword, the platcmic philosophersi who have been 
described above, exhausted against Christianity all 
^ the force of their learning and eloquence, and all 
the resources of their art and dexterity, in rhetor* 
ical declamations, subtile writings, and ingenious 
stratagems. These artful adversaries were so much 
the more dangerous and formidable, as they had 
adopted several of th^ doctrines and institutions of 
the gospel, and with a specious air of moderation 
and impartiality, were attempting, after the exam* 
pie of their master Ammonius, to reconcile pagan* 
ism with Christianity, and to form a sort of coali* 
tion of the ancient and the new religion. These 
philosophers had at their head, in this centuiy. 
Porphyry, a Syrian, or, as some allege, a Tyrian, 
by biith, who wrote against the christians a long 
and laborious work, which viras destroyed after- 
ward by an imperial edict.*" He was, undoubted* 
ly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, and erudi- 
tion, as those of his works that yet remain suffi- 
ciently testify. But those very works, and the his* 
toiy of his life, show us, at the same time, that he 
was a much more virulent, than a formidable ene- 
my to the christians. For by tliem it appears, that 
he was much more attentive to the suggestions of 
a superstitious spirit, and the visions of a lively 
fancy, than to the sober dictates of right reason and 
a sound judgment. And it may be more especi- 
ally observed of the fragments that yet remain of 
his work against the christians, that diey are equal- 

mioisten of his court, and the loldien of his army, who had professed 
Christiaiuty. See Easehiua, Bist, Eccies, lib. nii. eap. i. p. 899, It. p. 
S95, Sir. 

^ S«e Hobtenias, De vUa Porphtfr. eap. u. Fahrie. Lux Evang. 
p. 154» BnddeoBy hag9ge in neoio^itm, torn. i|. p. 1009. 
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ly destitute of judgment and equity, and are utter- cbst.ul 
ly unworthy of a wise and a good man.* ■'^'^^ '' 

DL Many were the deceitful and perfidious strat- compni 
agems by which this sect endeavoured to obscure SSSSiS 
the lustre, and to diminish the authori^ of the S^^ "^ 
christian doctrine. But none of these were more 
dangerous than the seducing artifice with wluch 
they formed a comparison between the life, actions, 
and miracles of Christ, and the history of the an- 
cient philosophers ; and placed the contending par- . 
ties hi such fallacious points of view, as to make 
the pretended sages of antiquity appear in nothing 
inferior to the divine Saviour. With this view, 
Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, of whom Por- 
phyry wrote the life, Apollonius Tyanaeus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, whose miracles and per- 
egrinations were highly celebrated by the vulgar, 
were brought upon the scene, and exhibited as 
divine teachers and rivals of the glory of the Son 
of God. Philostratus, one of the most eminent 
rhetoridans of this age, composed a pompous his- 
tory of the life of Apollonius, who was little else 
than a cunning knave, and did nothing but ape the 
austerity and sanctity of Pythagoras. This histo- 
ry appears manifestly designed to draw a parallel 

(X3* ® Thia vork of Porpbyry against the ehriitlttii iraa burnt hj aa 
«diet of Conatantinc tbe Great. It was divided into fifteen booka, as wm 
&r4 in Enaebina, and contained the blackeat calumnies against the chrial- 
ians. The/r</ book treated of the contradictions which he pretended 
to have found in the aacred writings. The greateat part of the twelfth 
is employed in fixing the time when the prophecies of Daniel were writ- 
ten. For Porphyry himself found these prophecies so clearly and evi- 
dently fuffilled> that, to avoid the force of the argument, dedocible firom 
thence, in fiivour of Cbristianity, he was forced to have reoomve to this 
absurd supposkkm, that tkete prophecies had beenpuhUthed under the 
name of Daniel, by one who lived in the time of Antiochus, and wrote 
after the arrival of the evenU foretold. Methodius^ Euaebias^ and Apol- 
lionaris, wrote against Porphyty. But these refatattoni haw beea Itog 
since lost. 
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«EST_^nL between Christ and the phUosopher of Tyanaj 
« ^" — ^ but the impudent fictions, and the ridiculous fables, 
with which this work is filled, must, one would 
think, have rendered it incapable of deceiving any 
^ who were possessed of a sound mind ; any, but 
such as, through the corruption of vicious prejudi- 
ces were willing to be deceived.* 
; The p«- X. Buta s there are no opinions, however absurd, 
^^yud^ and no storiesi, however idle and improbable, that a 
^^vumuu ^^^ ^^^ ignorant multitude, who are more atten- 
tive to the pomp of words than to the truth of things^ 
will not easily swallow ; so it happened, that many 
were ensnared by the absurd attempts of these in- 
sidious philosophers. Some were induced by these 
perfidious stratagems to abandon the christian re- 
ligion, which they had embraced. Others, when 
they heard that true Christianity, as it was taught 
by Jesus, and not as it was afterward corrupted 
by his disciples, differed almost in nothing from the 
pagan religion properly explained and restored to 
its primitive purity, determined to remain in the 
religion of their ancestors, and in the worship of 
their gods. A third sort were led^ by these com- 
parisons between Christ and the ancient pluloso- 
phers, to form to themselves a modey system of 
religion composed of the tenets of both parties, 
whom they treated with the same veneration and 
respect. Such was, particulariy, the method of 
Alexander Severus, who paid indiscriminately di- 
vine honours to Christ, and to Orpheus, to ApoU 
lonius, and the other philosophers andheroes whoss 
names were famous m ancient times, 
jiwjtgijto XL The credit and power of the Jews were now 
gigt S?*'tQo much diminished to render them as capable 
of injiu'ing tlie christians, by their influence upon 

* See Olearius'i pre&oe to the life of Apollonian bj Philottntat ; 
tf ftlflo Mosheim'i notei to hit Lfttin tn&ilAtion of CadworUi'i'/n^Mfr/- 
0ai :^$efih P« M$ 909, dll, 994. 
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the magistrates, as they had formerly been* This csNT.m. 
did not, however, discourage their malicious ef- ^^^ '■■ 
forts, as the books which TertuUian and Cyprian 
have written against them abundantly show, with 
several other writings of the christian doctors, who 
complained of the malignity of the Jews, and of 
their perfidious stratagems."" During the perse- 
cution under Severus, a certain person called Dom- 
ninus, who had embraced Christianity, deserted to 
the Jews, doubdess, to avoid the punishments that 
were decreed against the christians ; and it was to 
recal this apostate to his duty and his profession^ 
that Serapion, bishop of Antioch, wrote a parties 
ular treatise against the Jews.' We may, how- 
ever, conclude from this instiance, that when the 
christians were persecuted, the Jews were treated 
with less severity and contempt, on account of their 
enmity against the disciples of Jesus. And fix)m 
the same fact we may also learn, that, though they 
were in a 3tate of great subjection and abasement^ 
yet they were not entirely deprived of all powet 
of oppressing the christians. 

• HyppolytUB^ Serm. in Sutarm. et Daniel torn. i. opp. p. tfT^^'tf^. 

* Easeblui, Hi»t. Ewck$. lib. ti. tap. xti. p. S1S< 
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CHAPTER I. 



CONCERNIKO THE STATE OF USTTERS AND PHILOSOFHT DURIX9 
THIS CENTURY. 

GBNT.nL lXhe arts and sciences, which in the preceding 
l^^lll' centuiy, were in a declining state, seemed, in this, 
Thedeay oTrcady to expire, and had now lost all their vigour, 
and all their lustre. The celebrated rhetorician 
Longinus, and the eminent historian Dion Cassius, 
with a few others, were the last among the Greeks, 
who stood in the breach agsdnst the prevailing ig- 
ncH'ance and barbarism of the times. Men of 
leammg and genius were less numerous still in the 
western provinces of the empire, though there were, 
in several places, flourishing schools erected for 
the advancement of the sciences, and the culture 
of taste and genius. Different reasons contributed 
to this decay of learning. Few of the empenxs 
patronized the sciences, or encouraged, by the 
prospect of their &vour and protection, that emu- 
lation, which is the soul of the republic of letters. 
Beside, the civil wars that almost always distract* 
ed the empire, wp:e extremely unfavourable to the 
pursuit of science, and the perpetual incursions of 
the barbarous nations interrupted that leisure and 
tranquillity which are so essential to the prepress ci 
learning and knowledge, and extinguished, among 
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a people accustomed to nothing almost but the din cent.iil 
of arms, all desire of literary acquisitions.^ ^=A^-^^-4S; 

a If we turn our eyes toward the state of phi- Thetttteor 
Idsophy, the prospect will appear somewhat less prilSS^' 
desolate and comfortless. There were, as yet, in ^'"^^'••••^ 
several of the Grecian sects, men of considerable 
knowledge and reputation, of whom Longinus has 
mentioned the greatest part^ But all these sects 
were gradually eclipsed by the school of Ammo- 
nius, whose origin and doctrines have been con- 
sidered above. This victorious sect, which was 
formed in Egypt, issued forth from thence with 
such a rapid progress, that, in a short time, it ex- 
tended itself almost throughout the Roman empire, 
and drew into its vortex the greatest part of tiiose 
who applied themselves, through inclination, to the 
study of philosophyt This amazing progress was 
due to Plotinus, the most eminent disciple of Am^ piotimn. 
monius, a man of a most subtile invention, and en- 
dowed by nature with a genius capable of the 
most profound researches, and equal to the inves- 
tigation of the most abstruse and difficult subjects* 
This penetrating and sublime philosopher taught 
publicly first in rersia, and afterward at Rome, and 
m Campania ; in all which places the youth flock- 
ed in crowds to receive his instruction. He com- 
prehended the precepts of his philosophy, in sev- 
eral books, the most of which are yet extant.^ 

m. The number of disciples that were formed in HbdoetdmL 
the school of Plotinus, is almost beyond credibil- "°'™*"'- 

s See the Idterarif Biniory of France, by the benedietine moiiki,ToL 
i. pMi; ii. p. 317. * 

k In his life of Plotinus^ epitomized by Porphyry, eh. xx. p. 188, edit 
Fabricii. 

' See Porphyrti vita PloHni, of whieh Fabricias hat f^ren an edition 
in hi* BibUotheea Grmea^ torn. iv. p. 91. Bayle's IHeHon. torn. iii. at 
the article Plotinas ; as also Bracker^ Wttuia CriHca Philosophue* 
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CENT. m. ity. The most famous of them was Porphyry,* 
\^^U1l \yho spread abroad through Sicily and many other 
coShtries, the doctrine of his master, revised with 
great accuracy, adorned with the G;races of a flowing 
and elegant style, and enriched with new inventions 
and curious improvements.^ Fromtheti'meof Am- 
monius, until the sixth century, this was almost 
the only system of philosophy that was publicly 
taught at Alexandria. A certain philosopher, whose 
name was Plutarch, having learned it there, brought 
it into Greece, and renewed, at Athens, the cele- 
brated academy J from whence issued a set of il- 
lustrious philosophers, whom we shall have occa- 
sion to mention in the progress of this work." 
«jfa«^gg IV. We have unfolded above the nature and doc- 
«vhf. trines of this philosophy, as &r as was compatible 
with the brevity of our present design. It is, how- 
ever, proper to add here, that its votaries were not 
all of tlie same sentiments, but thought very dif- 
ferendy upon a variety of subjects. This differ- 
ence of opinion was the natural consequence of 
that fundamental law, which the whole sect was 
obliged to keep constantly in view, viz. that truth 
'was to be pursued with the utmost liberty^ and to 
be collected from all the different systems in which 
it lay dispersed. Hence it happened, that the Athe- 
nians rejected certain opinions that were entertain*- 
ed by the philosophers of Alexandria. None, how- 
ever, who were ambitious to be ranked among 
these new Platonists, called in question the main 
doctrines, which formed the groundwork of their 

(£j* k Porphjiy was fint the disciple of Lonpnus, autbor of the just- 
ly celebrated Treatise on the sublime. But baviog passed from Greece 
to Rome, where he heard Plotinusy he was so charmed with the genius 
aad penetration of this philosopher^ that he attached himself entirely to 
him. See Plotin. vit. p. 3. Eanap. c. ii. p. 17. 

1 Holstenins vit* PorplngrH^ republished in the Bibliotheca Graca of 
Fabriciiu. 

• Marini vita PrwU, cap. au. xii. p. S5^ 
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singular sj^stem ; those, for example, which re- cemt.hi. 
gaided the existence of one God ; the fountain qfl^^Jl^ 
all things ; the eternity of the world; the depend- 
ence of matter upon the Supreme Being ; the na- 
ture of souls ; iht plurality of gods; the method of 
interpreting the popular superstitions, &c. 

V. The famous question concerning the excel- The ftaie<^ 
lence and utDity of human learning, was now de- !25^*^nS 
bated with great warmth among the christians ; and **"***""• 
the contending parties, in this controversy, seemed 
hitherto of equal force in point of numbers, or near- 
ly so. Many recommended the study of philosophy, 
and an acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
literature ; while others maintained, that these were 
pernicious to the interests of genuine Christianity, 
and the progress of true piety. The cause of letters 
and philosophy triumpljed, however, by degtees ; 
and those \idio wished well to them, gained ground 
more and more, till at length the superiority was 
manifestly decided in their favour. This victory 
was principally due to the influence and authority 
of Origen, who having been early instructed in the ^ 
new kind of platonism already mentioned, blend- 
ed it unhappily with the purer and more sublime 
tenets of a celestial doctrine, and recommeoded it, 
in the warmest manner, to the youth who attended 
his public lessons. The feme of this philosopher 
increased daily among the christians ; and, in pro* 
portion to his rising credit, his method of propos- 
ing and explaining the doctrines of Christianity 
^ned authority, till it became almost universal. 
Seside, some of the disciples of Plotinus having 
embraced Christianity, on condition thatthey should 
be allowed to retain such of the opinions of their 
master as they thought of superior excellence and 
merit," this must also have contributed, in some 
measure, to turn the balance in favour of the sci* 

■ Aogastinoiy EpUtola Ui, ad Dmcot. p. 860| torn. ii. opp. 
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ences* These christian philosophers preserving 
still a fervent zeal for the doctrines of their heath- 
en chief, would naturally embrace every opportu- 
nity of spreading them abroad, and instilling them 
into the minds of the ignorant and the unwary. 



CHAPTER II. 



CONeERNIKG THE DOCTORS AND MDnSTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND 
ITS FORM OF GOVERNMENT, DURING THIS CENTURY. 



orniefonnor I. Thb form of ecclesiastical o^ovemment that 
cnnent, had bccH adoptcd by christians in general, had now 
acquired greater degrees of stability and force, both 
in particular churches, and in the universal society 
of christians collectively considered. It appears 
incontestable from the most authentic records, and 
the best histories of this century, that, in the larger 
cities, there was, at the head of each church, a per- 
. son to whom was given the title of bishops who 
ruled this sacred community with a certain sort of 
authority, in concert, however, with the body of 
, presbyters^ and consulting, ui matters of moment, 
the opinion and the voices ofthe whole assembly *« 
It is also equally evident, that, in every province, 
one bishop was invested with a certain superiority 
over the rest, in point of rank and authority. Thw 
was necessary to the maintenance of that associa- 
tion of churches that had been introduced in the 
preceding century ; and contributed, moreover, 
to facilitate the holding of general councils^ and to 

* A satisfactory account of this matter may be seen in Blondelli ^po* 
hgia pro SenterUia JBeronymi de Epitcopie et PrefbyterU^ p. 1369 as 
that author has collected all tl'ie testimonies of the ancients relative %Sk 
that sabject. 
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give a certain degree of order and consistence to cent.til 
their proceedings. It must, at the same time, be ■*•" 

carefully observed, that the rights and privileges 
of these primitive bishops j vtrere not, every where, 
accurately fixed, nor determined in such a manner 
as to prevent encroachments and disputes ; nor 
does it appear, that the chief authority, in the prov- 
ince, was always conferred upon that bishop who 
presided over tfie church established in the metrop- 
olis. It is further to be noticed, as a matter be- 
yond all dispute, that the bishops of Rome, Anti- _ 
och, and Alexandria, considered as rulers of prim- 
itive and apostolic churches, had a kind of pre- 
eminence over all others, and were not only con- 
sulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and mo- 
mentous nature, but were also distinguished by 
peculiar rights and privileges^ 

IL With respect, particularly, to the bishop of J[*j^jg**5. 
Rome ; he is supposed by Cyprian to have had, at gj^^^S^ 
this time, a certain pre-eminence in the church ;^ ^jff* 
nor does he stand alone in this opinion. But it is 
to be carefully observed, tliat even those who, 
with Cyprian, attributed this pre-eminence to the 
Roman prelate, insisted, at the same time, with the 
utmost warmth, upon the equalitt/^ in point of (%- 
nity and authority^ tliat subsisted among all & 
members of the episcopal order. In consequence 
of this opinion of an equality among all christian 
bishops, they rejected, with contempt, the judg- 
ment of the bishop ofJRomej when they thought it 
ill founded or unjust, and followed their own sense 
of things with a perfect independence. Of this 
Cyprian himself gave an eminent example, in his 
famous controversy with Stephen bishop of Rome, 
concerning the baptism of heretics^ in which he 
treated the arrogance of that imperious prelate with 

f Cyprian, Ep, Ixxiii. p. 131. Ep. W. p. 86. lb. J)t Unitate Eccletu^ 
p. 195, edit BaIuziL 
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cEMT.iu. a noble indignation, and also with a perfect con-» 
T^''^-"i' tempt. Whoever, therefore, compares all these 
things together, will easily perceive, that the pre^ 
eminence of the bishop (tf Rome, was a pre-emi- 
lientx of order and association^ and not dipcfwer 
and authority. Or, to explain the matter yet more 
clearly, the pre-eminence of the bishop of Rome, 
in the universal church, was such as that of Cyp- 
rian, bishop of Carthage, was in the African church- 
es. And every one knows, that the precedence of 
diis latter prelate diminished in nothing the equal- 
ity that subsisted among all jthe African bishops, 
invalidated in no instance their rights and liberties ; 
but gave only to Cyprian, as the president of their 
general assemblies, a power of calling councils, of 
presiding in them, of admonishing his brethren in 
a mild and fraternal manner, and of executing, in 
short, such offices as the order and purposes of 
these ecclesiastical meetings necessarily required/ 
niesoreitK OL The fiice of things began now to change in 
£«hdef^ the christian church. The ancient method of ec- 
' clesiastical govemment seemed, in general, still to 
subsist, while, at the same time, by imperceptible 
steps, it varied from the primitive rule, and degen* 
erated toward the form of a religious monarchy. 
For the bishops aspired to higher degrees of power 
told authority than they had fwmerly possessed ; aad 
tiot only violated the rights of the pec^Ie, but also 

0^ 4 So I hftvv tmnsUted Prindpahn ordinu et cimMtiaHwnUy wKmIi 
toirid not bt otherwtie rendered wiUi«at a loog oiroamloeutioti. Th« 
fi*6'6mittence here menlioiwd, aigaiftes tkt right ofcomoemng^ cownnb^ 
tf presiding Ut them, vfcoUeciing' votcet* and lueh other thiogt ai wei« 
MWindal to the •refer of tbeie aMemUiea. 

« 

' See Steph. Balntii adnot. ad Cypriani Epi»toia9, p. 887, 389, 409. 
Conialt partioQhuriy the tai. and Izxiil. episdet of Cyprian, and the It. 
tddrested to Comelioi bishop of Rome, in which letters the Carthaginian 
preUte pleads with warmth and vehamenee for the equality of aH ohiis^ 
Ian bishops. 
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made gradual encroachments upon the privileges cENT.m 
of the presbyters. And that they might covei Z±JiLll: 
these usurpations with an air of justice, and an ap. 
pearance of reason, they published new doctrines 
concerning the nature of the church, and of the 
episcopal dignity, which, however, were, in general 
so obscure, that they themselves seem to have un- 
derstood them as little as tiiose to whom they were 
delivered. One oi the principal authors of this 
change in the government of the church, was Cyp- 
rian, who pleaded for the power of the bishops with 
more zeal and vehemence than had ever been hith- 
erto employed in that cause, though not with an 
unshaken constancy and perseverance ; for, in dif- 
ficult and perilous times, necessity sometimes 
obliged him to yield, and to submit several things 
to the judgment and authority of the church. 

IV. This change, in the form of ecclesiastical gv hmw ^ 
government, was soon followed by a train of vices, 
which dishonoured the character and authority <rf 
those to whom the administration of the church 
was committed. For, though several yet contin* 
ued to exhibit to the world illustrious examples of 
primitive piety and christian vutue, yet many were 
sunk in luxury and voluptuousness, puffed up with 
vanity, arrogance, tuxl mnbition, possessed with a 
spirit cf contention and discord, and addicted to 
many other vices that cast an undeserved reproach 
upon die holy religion, of wluch they were die ui^- 
1ii'T)rthy professors and mimsters. This is testified 
in such an ample manner, by the repeated com- 
plaints of many of the most respectable writers of 
tills age," that truth will not permit us to spread 
the veil, which we should otherwise be desirous 
to cast over such enormities among an order so 
sacred. The bishops assumed, in many places, a 
princely authority, particularly those who had tfie 

> Origea. Comm, in Mattfutum^ part i. opp. p. 4SO4 441« 449. £f»e« 
bias, Hiit. EccUt, lib. vlii. c»p. i. p. 391« &•• 
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CENT. iiL gieatest number of churches undertheir inspection, 
PA.RT iT^ ^^^ ^j^^ presided over the most opulent assemblies. 
They appropriated to their evangelical function the 
splendid ensigns of temporal majesty. A throne, 
^ surrounded with ministers, exalted above his equals 
the servant of the meek and humble Jesus ; and 
sumptuous garments dazzled the eyes and the 
minds of the multitude into an ignorant veneration 
for their arrogated authority. The example of the 
^ bishops was ambitiously imitatedby iht presbyters^ 
who, neglecting the sacred duties of their station, 
abandoned themselves to the indolence and delicacy 
of an effeminate and luxurious life. Th&deaconSj 
beholding the presbyters deserting thus their func- 
tions, boldly usurped their rights and privileges ; 
and the effects of a corrupt ambition were spread 
through every rank of the sacred order, 
fcf. T. From what has been now observed, we may 
come, perhaps, at the true origin of minor or lesser 
orders^ which were, in this century, added every 
where to those of the bishops j presbyters^ and dea* 
cons* For, certainly, the titks and offices of sub^ 
deacons J acolythi^ ostiarii^ or doorkeepers, readers^ 
exorcists^ and copiatiCy would never have been 
heard of in the church, if its rulers had been assid- 
uously and zealously employed in promoting thb 
interests of truth and piety by their labours and 
their example. But wheln the honours and privi- 
leges of the bishops and presbyters were augment- 
ed, the deacons also began to extend their ambitious 
views, and to despise those lower functions and 
emplo3m[ients which they had hitherto exercised 
with such humility and zeal. The additional or- 
ders that were now created to diminish the labours 
of the present rulers of the church, had functions 
. allotted to them, which their names partly explain.' 

QC^ (The 9ubdeacona were designed to ease tbe deacons of the tneaH- 
est part of their wT>rk. Their office, conseqaently, was to prepare the 
latred vessels pfthe attari and to deliver them to the deaeoos in time 
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The institution of exorcists was a consequence of cent.iu. 
the doctrine of the new platonists, which the clirist- ^:!!:^I-^ 
ians adopted, and which taught that the evil gentiy 
or spirits, were continually hovering over human 
bodies, toward which they were carried by a nat- 
ural and vehement desire ; and that vicious men 
were not so much impelled to sin by an innate 
depravity, or by the seduction of example, as by 
the internal suggestions of some evil demon. The 
copiata were employed in providing for the decent 
interment of the dead. 

VL Marriage was permitted to all the various 2^'2&'' 
ranks and orders of the clergy, high and low. 
Those, however, who continued in a state of cehb- 

of dWine service ; to attend tlie doors of the church daring; the com'- 
munioQ service ; to go on the bishop's embassies, with his letters or 
messages to foreign churches. In a word, they were so subordinate to 
the superior rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the eouncil of Lao- 
dicea, they were forbidden to sit in the presen<^ of a deacon without 
his leave. The order ciacofythi was peculiar to the Latin church ; for 
there was no such order in the Greek ehuroh during the four first een- 
tnries. Their name signifies attendants / and their prineipal offiee wa^ 
to light the candles of the churchy and to attend the ministers with wui« 
for the eucharist The oetiarn, or doorkeepers, were appointed to 
open and shut the doors, as officers and servants under the deacone and 
oubdeacofM s to give notice of the times of prayer and church assembliesy 
Tvhich, in time of persecution, required a private signal for fear of dis- 
covery ; and that probably was the first reason for instituting this order 
in the church of Rome, whose example, by degrees, was soon followed 
by other churehes. The readen were those that were appointed to 
read the scripture in that part of divine service to which the cateehumene 
were admitted. The eooorcitU were appointed to drive out eyil spirits 
from the bodies of persons possessed; they had been long known in the 
church, but were not erected into an ecdestastieal^order until the latter 
end of the third century. The copiata, or foeearU, were an order of 
the inferior elergy, whose business it was to take care of funerals, and 
to provide for the decent interment of the dead. In vain have Baronios 
and other Romish writers asserted, that these inferior orders were of 
apostoUeal institution. The contrary is evidently proved, since none 
of these offices are mentioned as having taken place before the third 
K»tiii7, and the origin can be traced no iMg^er than the fourth* 
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CENT. m. acy, obtEuned by this abstinence a higher reputation 
^*^~' of sanctity and virtue than others. This was owing 
to an almost general persuasion, that they, who 
took wives, were of all others the most subject t9 
the influence of malignant demons.'' And as it was 
of infinite importance to the ihterests of the church, 
that no impure or malevolent spirit entered into 
the bodies of such as were appointed to govern or 
to instruct others ; so the people were desirous that 
the clergy should use their utmost efforts to abstain 
from the pleasures of the conjugal life. Many of 
the sacred order, especially in Africa, consented 
to satisfy the desires of the people, and endeavoured 
to do this in such a maimer as not to offer an entire 
c«iieabiiie« violeucc to their own inclinations. For this pur- 
tSSSt^ pose, they formed connections with those women 
^'^^ who had made vows of perpetual chastity ; and it 
was an ordinary thing for an ecclesiastic to admit 
one of these fair ^nts to the participation of his bed, 
but still under the most solemn declarations, that 
nothing passed in this commerce that was contrary 
to the rules of chastity and virtue.'^ These holy 
concubines were called by the Greeks, xvfu^*vrut 
and by the Latins, MuUeres submtrodtictic. This 
indecent custom alarmed the zeal of the more 
pious among the bishops, who employed the ut- 
most efforts of their severity and vigilance to abol- 
ish it, though it was a long time before they en- 
tirely effected this laudable purpose. 
iteMiBcM Tn. Thus we have given a short, though not a 
Skoad wri^ very pleasing view of the rulers of Ae church 
"** durinjg this centuiy ; and should now mention the 

principal writers tnat distinguished themselves in 
it by dieir learned and pious productions. The 
most eminent of these^ whether we consid^ the 

• Porphyrias, mifi ^.w^x^u ^' >^- P* ^^7. 

w Crtdat JuiUtua JtpeUa. Bee howerer DodweR. Ditt, tertia Cgpri* 
mniea. Mid Lad. An. Maratorioi, Dke. th Svm^actM etAgc^H^^ in lifs 
Jlnecd9$. Or4ee, p. 816, m also BaliUHW ^ QgprUmi EfUM. p. S, IS!, &«• 
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extent of his fame or the multiplicity of his labours, ceht. ul 
%vas Origen, a presbyter and catechist of Alexan- -^"^,"' 
dria, a man of vast and uncommon abilities, and 
the greatest luminary of the christian world that 
this age exhibited to view. Had the justness of 
his judgment been equal to the immensity of his 
genius, the fervour of his piety, his indefatigable 
patience, his extensive erudition, and his other em- 
ment and superior talents, all encomiums must 
have fallen short of his merit. Yet such as he was, 
his virtues and his labours deserve the admiration 
of all ages ; and his name will be transmitted with 
honour through the annals of time as long as learn- 
ing and genius shall be esteemed among men.' 

The second in renown among the writers of 
this century, was Julius Africanus, a native of Pal- 
estine, a man of the most profound erudition, but 
the greatest part of whose learned labours are un- 
happily lost 

Hippolytus, whose history is much involved in 
darkness,'' is also esteemed among the most cele- 
brated authors and martyrs of this age ; but those 
writings, which at present bear his name, are just- 
ly looked upon by many as either extremely cor- 
rupted, or entirely spurious. 

Gregory, bishop of New Caesarea, acquired, at 
this time, the tide of ThaumaturguSj i. e. wonder- 
worker, on account of the variety of great and 
signal miracles, which he is said to have wrought 
during the course of his ministry. Few of bis 
works have come down to our times, and his mir- 

* See A Tciy learned md lueful vork of the famoat Hoet, bUliop of 
Antnehesy entitled, Ori^eniana, See also Doaein, iRtUnred'OrigenM 
ti de» mottvemeru arrivcM dam VEgU9e au tujet de ta doctrine t *nd 
Bayle's Dictionary, at the artiele Origen. 

7 The benedictine monks haye^ with great labour and emditioDy en- 
daavoored to dispel this darkness in their BUtoire JUtttraiv dt 2a Fr4xn9e, 
torn. i. p. SOI. 

vou I. 34 
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cBNT.m. acles are C9lled in question by many, as unsup- 
y^ "' ported by sufficient evidence.* 

It were to be wished that we had more of the 
writings of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria^ than 
those which have survived the ruins of time, since 
the few remaining fragments of his works discover 
the most consummate wisdom and prudence, and 
the most amiable spirit of moderation and candour^ 
and thus abundantly vindicate, from all suspicion 
of flattery, the ancients who mentioned him under 
the title of Dionysius the Great.* 

Methodius appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly respectable on account of his 
eminent virtue ; but those of his works, which 
are yet extant, discover no great degree of pene- 
tration and acuteness in handling controversy and 
weighing opinions, 
lyuiia nsL Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of the 
most eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, 
stands foremost in the list of Latin writefs. His 
tetters, and indeed the most of his works, breathe 
such a noble and pathetic spirit <^ piety, that it is 
impossible to read them without the Wannest feel- 
ings of enthusiasm. We must however observe, 
that he would have been a better writer, had he 
been less attentive to the ornaments of rhetoric ; 
and a better bishoiL had he been abte to restrain 
the vehemence of %s temper, and to distinguish, 
witii more acuteness, between truth and fidse* 
hood. 

The dialogue of Minucius Felix, which bears 
the titie of Uctaviusy e&ces with such judgment, 
spirit, and force, the calumnies and reproacMs that 
were cast upon the christians by their adversaries, 

« See Van Uale's preface to hia Latin Treatise eoneening Oracle», p. 6. 

■ The hiaCorf of INonTaliu ia partlenltrlx illiialrated by Jae, Bmo»gt$ 
kkhiMJBttoirc tk PE^lke, torn. i. livr. ti. eliap. ▼. p. 68. 
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that it deserves an attentive perusal from those who csin*. m. 
are desirous to know the state of the church dur- '^'^^ "' 
ing this century. 

The seven books of Amobius, the African, writ* 
ten against the Gentiles^ are a still more copious 
and ample defence of the christians, and though 
obscure in several places, may yet be read with 
pleasure and with profit. It is true, that this rhet- 
orician, too little instructed in the christian relig- 
ion when he wrote this work, has mingled great 
errors with solemn and important truths ; and has 
exhibited Christianity under a certain philosophic 
cal form, very different from that in which it is 
commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the au- 
thors of inferior note, who lived in this century, to 
those who have professedly given histories or enu- 
merations of the christian writers. 



CHAPTER III. 



eCMCEBinNO THE DOCTRINS '.OF THB CHRISTIAN CHUaCH Dl THIS 
CENTURY. 

I. The principal doctrineMl Christianity were tim» ft>i» or 
now explained to the people m theu* native punty . 
and simplicity, without any mixture of abstract 
reasonings or subtile inventions; nor were the 
feeble minds of the multitude loaded with a great 
variety of precepts.'* But the christian doctors, 
who had applied themselves to the study of letters 
and philosophy, soon abandoned the frequented 

^ See Origen, in Praf, Ubror. de Prmeipiit, torn. i. opp. p. 49, and 
tib. i. Db JPrincipUif cap. ii See alto Gregorii NeooM«rieiui«» Expo^ 
nHo Fidei, p* 11» of his workiy aooordbg to the edition of Ger. VoaaaaSi 
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CEMT. UL paths, and struck out into the devious wilds of fioi- 
^^"- cy. The Egyptians distinguished themselves in 
this new method of explaining the truth. They 
looked upon it as a noble and a glorious task to 
bring the doctrines of celestial wisdom into a cer- 
tjun subjection to the precepts of their philosophy, 
and to make deep and profound researches into the 
intimate and hidden nature of those truths which 
the divine Saviour had delivered to his disciples. 
Origen was at the head of this speculative tribe. 
This ereat man, enchanted by the charms of the 
platonic philosophy, set it up as the test of all re- 
li|^on ; and imagined, that the reasons of each doc- 
tnne were to be found in that favourite philosophy, 
and their nature and extent to be determined by 
it.<^ It must be confessed, that he handled th^ 
matter with modesty and with caution; but he 
still gave an example to his disciples, the abuse ci 
which could not fail to be pernicious, and under 
the authority of which they would naturally indulge 
themselves without restraint in every wanton fan- 
cy. And so, indeed, the case was ; for the disci- 
ples of Origen, breaking forth from the limits fix* 
ed by their master, interpreted, in the most licen- 
tious manner, the divine truths of religion accord- 
ing to the tenor of the platonic philosophy. From 
these teachers the philosophical, or scholastic the- 
ohgyy as it is call^jj^derives its origin ; and pro- 
ceeding hence, passed through various forms and 
modifications according to the genius, turn, and 
erudition of those who embraced it, 
Theriiecrtbe tt Thc samc principles gave rise to another spe- 
SJ^ ^ cies of thcologi/, which was called mt/stic. And 
what must seem at first sight surprising here is, that 
. this mystic theology^ though formed at the same time, 
and derived fromthesame source with thejr/toi!tij£fc, 

c This is manifest from what remains of his Stromata s as also from 
his booka De PrincipiiB, which arc still prc^icrred in a Latin tranilatioii 
•f them b^ Ruffimii. 
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yet had a natural tendency to overturn and destroy crnt.ih. 

y • • PART II* 

it. The authors of this mystic science are not ' • ' • - — ' 
known ; but the principles from whence it sprung 
are manifest. Its first promoters proceeded from 
that known doctrine of the platonic school, which 
also was adopted by Origen and his disciples, that 
the iRoine nature was diffused through all human 
souls; or, in other words that the faculty of reason^ 
from which proceeds the health and vigour of the 
mind, was an emanation from God into the human 
soulj and comprehended in it the principles and ele- 
ments of all truthj human and divine. They denied 
that men could, by labour or study, excite this ce- 
lestial flame in their breasts ; and therefore, they 
disapproved highly of the attempts of those who, 
by definitions, abstract theorems, and profound 
speculations, endeavoured to form distinct notions 
of truth, and to discover its hidden nature. On the 
contrary, they maintained, thsitsilencej tranquillity y 
rejbose^ and solitude^ accompanied with such acts 
of mcMtification as might tend to extenuate and ex- 
haust the body, were the means by which the hid* 
den and internal word was excited to produce its 
latent virtues, and to instruct men in the knowledge 
of divine ttun^. For thus they reasoned; "they 
who behold witha noble contempt all human affairs, 
who turn away their eyes fi-om terrestrial vanities, 
and shut all the avenues of]^^ outward senses 
againstthe contagious influencesof a material world, 
must necessarily return to God when the spirit is 
thus disengaged froiti the impediments that pre- 
vented that happy union. And in this blessed 
firame, they not only enjoy inexpressible raptures 
from their communion with the Supreme Being, 
but also are invested with the inestimable privi- 
lege of contemplating truth undisguised and un- 
corrupted in its native purity, while others behold 
it in a vitiated and delusive form." 
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^^ <^ m. This method of rraaoning produced strange 
^^ effects, and drove many into caves and deserts, 

rfwStoJS where they macerated their bodies with hunger and 

^""^ thirst, and submitted to all the miseries of the sever- 
est discipline that a gloomy imagination could pre- 
scribe. Andyit is not improbable that Paul^ the first 
hermit, was rather engs^^ by this £matical system, 
than by the persecution under Decius, to fly into 
the most solitary deserts of Thebais, where h^ led, 
during the space of ninety years, a life more worthy 
of a savage animal than of a rational being.*^ It 
is, however, to be.observed, that though Paul b 
phced at the head of the order of hermits, yet that 
^- unsociable manner of life was very common in 
^S}T^' S}^» India, and Mesopotamia, not only 
long before his time, but even before the coming oi 
Chnst* And it is still practised among the Mahom- 
etans, as well as the christians, in those arid and 
burning climates.* For the glowing atmosphere 
that surrounds these countries is a natural cause of 
that love of solitude and repose, of that indolent 
and melancholy disposition, that are remarkably 
common among their languid inhabitants. 
The zni lY. But let us tum away our eyes from these 

^ di^ ^. scenes of fanaticism, which are so opprobrious to 
'wiitiif human nature, and confer some othercircumstan- 
ces that belong may or tess to the history of the 
christian doctrineflpring thb century. And here 
it is proper to menuon the useful labours of those, 
who manifested their zeal for the holy scriptures by 
the care they took to have accurate copies <^ diem 
multiplied every where, and that at such moderate 
prices, as rendered them of easy purchase ; as also 
to have them translated into various languages, and 
f published in correct editions. Many of the more 
opulentamongthe christians contributedgenerously 

d The life of this hermit wm written by Jerom. 

* See the traTela of Lueas^ ill the jetr 17I4» teeond Tolamey p. d6J^' 
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a great part of their substance to the carrying on cent.ut. 
of these piousand excellent undertakings. Pierius l^J .^. 
and Hesychius in Egypt, and Lucian at Andoch, 
employed much pains in correcting the copies of 
the Septuagmt ; and Pamphidus of Caesarea, la« 
boured with great diligence and success in works of 
the same nature, until a glorious martyrdom finish- 
ed his course. But Origen surpassed all others in 
diligence and assiduity ; and his famous Hexapla^ 
though almost entirely destroyed by the waste of 
time, will, even in its fragments, remain an eternal 
monument of the incredible application with which 
that great man laboured to remove those obstacles 
which retarded the progress of the gospel.' 

V. After the encomiums we have given to Ori- SSTrfiJS 
gen, who has an undoubted right to uie first place v^ii tte 
among the interpreters of the scriptures in this *****"^ 
century, it is not without a deep concern that we 
are obliged to add, that he also, by an unhappy 
method, opened a secure retreat for all sorts of 
errors that a wild and irregular imagination could 
bring forth. Having entertained a notion that it 
wasextrenyly difficult, if not impossible, to defend 
every thing contained in the sacred writings from 
&e cavils of heretics and infidels, so long as they 
were explained literally y according to the real im- 
port of the terms, he had recowse to the fecundiQ^ 
of a lively imagination, and ifflantained, that the 
holy scriptures were to be interpreted in the same 
allegorical manner that the platonists explained the 
history of the gods. In consequence of this per- 
nicious rule of interpretation, he alleged, that the 
w(H*d6 of scripture were, in many places, absolutely 
void of sense ; and that though in others there 

^ The IVaifineiiiB that yet remRin of Origen's ffexapla, were eolleeted 
and publiihed^ by tke learned MentfiMieon, in folio, at Pftrisj In 1715^ 
See aho upon thk head Buddei ha^oge m Theolog. torn* U. p. 1181 s 
and 0arp2»ni Critic, Sacr. V^ter. Te»iam, p. 574* 
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^^•ni. were, indeed, certain notions conveyed under the 
' " ■ outward terms according to their literal force and 

import, yet it was not in these that the true mean- 
ing of the sacred writers was to be sought, but in 
a mysterious and hidden sense arising {h>m the 
nature of the things themselves,^ This hidden 
sense he endeavours to investigate throughout his 
commentaries, neglecting and despising, for the 
most part, the outward letter; and in this devious 
path he displays the most ingenious strokes of fan- 
cy, though always at the expense of truth, whose 
divine simplicity is scarcely discernible through 
the cobweb veil of allegory ."^ Nor did the inven- 
tions of Origen end here. He divided this hidden 
sense, which he pursued with such eagerness, into 

S For a farther illustrtUon of this matter, the reader maj consult the 
ezoelleot preface of De la Rue, to the second volame of the wotIls of 
Origen, published in folio at Paris, in the year 1733. An accurate and 
full account of Origen's method of interpreting the aoripture may be 
found in the work entitled Commeniar. de rebtu Ckmfkai, aaue Con* 
BtanHnum M, p. 689 ; where the philosophy and theology of that great 
man, and his eontroyersy with Demetrius bishop of Alexandria, are 
treated of professedly, and at large. « 

^ Origen, in his Stromata, book x. expresses himself in the following 
manner ; *' the source of many evils lies in adhering to the carnal or 
exteiital part of scripture. Those who do so, shall not attain to the 
kingdom of God. Let us Uierefore, seek after the spirit and the sub- 
stantial fruit of the word^hich are hidden and mysterious.** And 
again ; ** the scriptures nre of little use to those who understand them 
as they are written.'* One would think it impossible that such exprea- 
sions should drop from the pen of a wise man. But the philosophy, 
which this great man embraced with such zeal, was one of the aonreea 
ef his delusion. He could not find in the bible the opinions he had 
adopted, as longas be interpreted that sacred book according to its literal 
^ aense. But Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and indeed the whole philoaophieal 
tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their sentiments, a place in the gospel, 
when it was interpreted by the wanton inyentions of fimey, and upon the 
supposition of a hidden tenae, to which it was possible to give all sorts of 
forms. Hence all who desired to model Christianity according to their 
fancy, or their fiivourite system of philosophy, embraoei Origan's 
■Mthod of interpretation. 
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pioral znd mystiealy or spiritiioL The mora/ sense cEsr.nL 
of scripture displays those doctrines that relate to L"^^, "' 
the inward state of the soul, and the conduct of life# • 

The mystical or spiritual sense represents the na- 
ture, the laws, and the history of the spiritual or 
mystical world. We are not yet at the end of the 
labyrinth ; for he subdivided this mystical world 
of his own creation into two distinct regions, the 
one of which he called the superior y i. e. heaven : 
and the other the inferior y by which he meant the 
church. This led to another division of the mys* 
tical sense into an earthly or a//(?^onVa/ sense, adapt- 
ed to the inferior world, and a celestial or anago* 
getical one adapted to the superior region. This 
chimerical method of explainmg the scripture was, 
before Origen, received by many christians, who 
were deluded into it by tl4 example of the Jews. ^ 
But as this learned man reduced ji into a system^ 
and founded it upon ixed and determinate rules, 
he is, on tfiat account, commonly con^dered as its 
principal author. 

Ti. A prodigious number of interpreters, both in oetm 
this and the succeeding ages, followed the method 
of Origen, though with some variations ; nor could 
the few, who explained the sacred writings with 
judgment, and a true spirit of criticism, oppose, 
with any success, the torrent of allegory that was 
overflowing the church. The commentaries of 
Hippdy tus, which are yet extant, show miuaifestly, 
that this good man was entirely addicted to the 
system of Origen, and the same judgment may be 
hazarded concerning Victorinus's expUcations of 
certain books of the Old and New Testament, 
though these explications are long since lost. The 
translation of the Eccksiastes by Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, which is yet remaining, is not cluirgeable 
with this reproach, notwithstanding the tender and 
warm attachment of its authw to Origen. The 
book of Oenesisy and the Song qf Sohmon were 

V9L. I. 35 
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^^•^ exj^nedbj Methodius, whose woik is lost; 
- -*^ "' Ammonitts composed a Hdrmanf of the Chspeb^ 
^If^^^ ^^ The doctrinal part of theology employed the 
V' pens of many learned men in this century. In his 

Stromataj and hisyour books ofElemenis^ Origcn 
illustrated the greatest pert of the doctrines of 
Christiani^, or, to speak more prr^ieriy , rather dis- 
guised them under the lines of a vain philosophy. 
These books of elements or prwdpks, were the 
first sketch that aj^^eared of the sc/uiastie or pkUo^ 
sopfdcal theology. Something of the same nature 
was attempted by Theognostus, in his seven books 
of Hypotyposes^ which are only known at prcseafc 
by the extracts of them in Photius, who represeols 
them as the work of one who was infected w^ 
the notions of Origen. Gregory Thaumatuigus 
drew up a brief summary of the christian rdigKm, 
in his jbxposltkp of ihe/aith; and many tirate<^ 
in a more ample manner, partk^br pointB of doc- 
trine in qpposition to the enemies and comipton 
of Christianity. Thus Hippoljrtus wrote concenw 
ing the deity ^ the resurrectumj (mtichrist^ and the 
eM of the TVorU; Methodius^ cicmaamajg/reemU; 
and Lucian, oonoeming Ji^h. It is doubtful in 
what class these jMoductioDs are to be pboed, as 
the most of them have perished unong the ruins 
of time. 

▼m. Among the moral writers, the first place, 
after TertuUiui, of whom we have already spoken 
above, is due to Cj^jnian, a prelate of eminent meri^ 
who published several treatisesconceming/Miltfnctf, 
martaStyy works^ abnsy as also an exhortation to 
martyfdom. In these dissertations, there are many 
excellent things; but there runs through them aH 
a general want of order, precision, ai^ method; 
nor do we always find solid proofs in finrour of the 
decLuons they contain*^ Qngen has written many 

* S€e BarbeyiM, jDe to M^roJt ^ Pifiw, eh. Tiii. p. lOi. 
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treatises (tf this kind, and among otheiB an exhar- ^^-^^^ 
iOikm to snfer martyrdom for die truth ; a subject ^^" **■ 
handled by many authors in this century, but\vith 
unequal eloquence and penetration. Methodius 
treated of cmsHiyym^, work entitled, Syfmpomm 
Firgmumj or, the FeaHtffFirgim; but this treatbe 
is ftiU of confusion and disorder. Dionysius 
handled the doctrine of penance'viA temptations. 
The other moral writers of this perio«bare too ob- 
scure and trivial to render the nuention of them 
necessary. 

OL The controversial writers weve exceeding ^^^^J^ ^ 
numerous in this century. The pagans were'''^ 
attacked, and that in a victorious manner, by IVfi- 
nucius Felix, in his dialogue called Octamua; by 
Origen, in his writings agsmist Celsus ; by Amo- 
bius, in his seven books against the Oentiles ; and 
Cyprian, in his treatise concemi^the vanity qf 
idols. The ehronAsle of HippdjrtS, in opposition 
totheGentiks; and the work of Methodius agsunot 
Porphyry, that bitter adversary of the chrimans, 
are boihlost 

We mayalso reckon, in the number of the Po- 
lemic writers, those w1k> wrote against the pMloao- 
phers or who treated any subjects that were disput- 
ed between diferent sects. Such was Hippoly- 
tus who wrote against Plato, and who also treated 
te nicest, the most difficult, and the most contro- 
verted subjects, such as^bre, freewUl^ and tlie m- 
fm of evil, which exercised, likewise, the pens of 
Methodius and other acute writers. What Hip* 
polytus wrote against the Jews, is not come down 
to our times ; but the wwk of Cyprian, upon 
that subject, yet remains.* Origen, Victorinus, 
Hippdytus, attacked, in general, all various sects 
and hcaesies that divided the church ; but tl^eir 
labours in that immense field, have entirely dis« 
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owT.nL appeved; md as to those^ who only tiunad thor 
'""""^ "*. controTcrstal arms against some fiew sects, and cer* 
tsdn parttcular doctrines, we tfaink it not necessaiy 
to enumerate them here. 
jTbe He»u z. It IS, howevcT, nccesssiy to observe, that the 
'^m m^hods now used of defendsig Chrisltaaity, and 
attacking Judaism and idoktrj, degenerated much 
from the iwimitive ttmplicity, and the trae rule of 
controversyii The christian doctors, who had been 
educated in the schools oi the ihetoricnms and 
sophists, rashly employed the arts and eTasl<»is of 
then: subtile matters in the service of Christianity ; 
and, intent only upon defeating the enemy, they 
were too little attentive to the means of victory, 
indifferent whether they acquired it by ardfioe or 
plain doling. This method of diqmting, whidi 
the ancients called eeoMrmcal^^ and which had 
victcHy for its. object, rather than truth, was, in 
consequence of the prevailing taste forihetoric and 
sophistiy, almost univerBallyaf^roved. Thepla* 
tonists contributed to the support and encourage-' 
ment of this ungenerous medkid of diqmting, by 
that maxim d* thars whicihassaled the mnooence 
of defending, the truth by arti&ce and falsehood. 
This will i^pear manifest to those who have read, 
with any manner of penetaMaon and judgment, the 
arguments of Origen against Cdsus, ami those of 
theother christian diqmtants against the idolatrous 
Gentiles. The method of Tertullian, who used 
to plead prescrqition against erroneous doctors, 
was not, perhaps, unfair in this century ; but they 
must be much unacquainted both with the times, 

iSoawMHii,P&ifMiuniiiet!Mfe^p.SU. Ihm^, De vet. utu Paintmp 
Ub. i. p. 160. Jo. Christoplb Wolfli CoBaubomana^ p. 100. Concerning 
tlie lamoQi rttle» (» d» • thing' »«t* ouiero/iMiF, or economical^,' tee par- 
tienlarix tlie ample illuttrtlioiu of Gataker, ad Mard ^ntonim, lib. xi. 
p.MObfce. 
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and, indeed^ with the natureof things, who ii^ ^^^ 
that it is always aUowabk to employ this metiioid." ^^L^ 

XL This disingenuous and vicious method oft 
surprbing their adversaries by artifice, and striking 
them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, produo* 
ed, amoi^ other disagreeable eflfects, agreat num* 
ber of boc^ which were fidsdy attributed to cer- 
tain great men, in order to give these spurious pro- 
ductions more ciedit and weight For, as the 
greatest part of mankind are less governed by rea^ 
son than by authority, and prefier, in many cases, 
thedecisicHisof fidlible mortals to the unerring die- 
tates of the divine wwd, the diputants, of whom we 
are now speaking, thought they could not serve 
the truth more e&otually than l^ opposing illus-> 
trious names and req)ttctable authorities to the at* 
tacks of its adversaries^ Henoe,thebookof€tm(iM, 
which certain artfulmen ascribed fidsely tothe apos- 
ties; hence, the afmtoUeal eonttituHmSy of which 
Clement, bishqiof Home, is said to have formed t 
Collection ; hence the recogmthm and the clementu 
na^ which are also attributed to Clement," and many 
other producdons of that nature, which, fi«ra long 
time, were too much esteemed by eredutous men« 

Nor wane the managers of controversy the only 
persons who employed these stratagems; theniya* 

a:^ B We Mare#lj know adj cm^ in vbieh dbo pteof^Mn>tfM» 
•«a be admittfld •■ a latitfiietiMy argamMt in fiifoar of religiovs tcMt% 
or articles of fiutli> unless hj pretcriptign be meaaft» a d§€$rine*9 Mng^ 
ettahlUhed in the time and by the authority of the apOMtlee, Iq all other 
eases, preteripHon is no argument at all ; it oannot reeommend error> 
and rrtiM lias no need of lu support * 

OCj* " It is not vitb the utmost aceuraey that Or. BCosheim plaoes the 
recogruHont among the spurious works ofaatiqukfy nnee they are qtiot- 
•d by Origen» £piphani(i% and Ruffin, aa the trwkflf CleMent. U Is 
true indeedy that these wrttert own them to have beenaMMped in mntaaiL 
. plaeegy and falsified by the heretiesi and Epiplianhi% partieuMttif tell 
«s» that the Bbioniteaseareely left any thing aooMtnthaBk iutoths 
CkmenHna^ they were undoubtedly spurioas. # 
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cENT.iii. tics had recourse to the same pious frauds to sup« 
w^"^ IS ; port their sect. And, accordingly, when they were 
asked from what chief their establishment took its 
rise, to get clear of this perplexing question, they 
feigned a chief, and chose, for that purpose, Dio* 
nysius the Areopagite, a man of almost apostolical 
weight and authority, who was converted to Christ- 
ianity, in the first century, by the preaching of St. 
Paul at Athens. And to render this fiction more 
qpecious, they attributed to this great man various 
treatises concerning the monastic life^ the mystic 
theology^ and other subjects of that nature, M^ch 
were die productions of some senseless and insipid 
writers of after times. Thus it happened, through 
the pernicious influence of human passions, which 
too often min^e themselves with the execution of 
the best purposes and the most upright intenlionsy 
that they, who were desirous of surpassing all others 
in pieQr,looked upon it as lawful,and eveabudable, 
to advance the cause of piety by artifice and fiaud. 
xsL The most &mous controversies that divided 



fLTSSl^E the christians during this century, were those con« 
*^ ceming the miUenniumj or reign qfa thomasid years : 

the baptism qf heretics^ and the doctrine ^Origeo. 
Long before this period, an opinion had prevail- 
ed that Christ was to come and reign a tlK)usand 
years among men, before the entire and final disso- 
lution of this world* This opinion, which had 
hitherto met with no oppo^tion, was difierently in* 
terpreted by different persons ; nor did all promise 
themselves the same kind of enjoyments in that 
future and glorious kingdom."* nut in this centu- 
ry its credit began to decline, principally through 
the influence and authority of Origen, who opposed 

C^ * *— *^>* Jiftt^d TtHUii0C9ncernittf she $rue mniennimmf wiwek 
Dr. Whitby Ium rabjoinedto the second Tolaoie of his Commmuarpvpon 
the ^ei^ TegtammL 8eeftla(Hft>r«nfteooitiitoftheilQe(riBeof tlKin- 
eient MtllemnriaQB, the fourth^ fifth* leTeBtby and nioth TolaiMt of 
Lerdoer't CndiUUty^ ke. 

\ 
\ 
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it wA the greatest warmth, because it was incom- cbnt. ul 

eitible.with some of his favourite sentiments.^ H^^LIL 
epos, an Egyptian bishop, endeavoured to restore 
this opinion to its former credit, in a book written 
against the aUegorists^ for so he called, by way of 
contempt, the ^versaries of the Millennariansys- 
tem. This work, and the hypothesis it defended, 
was extremely well received by great numbers in 
tf^e canton of Arsinoe ; and amone others by Co- 
lacion, a presbyter of no mean influence and rep- 
utation. But Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple 
of Origen, stopped the growing progress of this 
doctrine by his private discourse, and also by two 
learned and judidous dissertations concerning the 
dwine promises.'^ 

MIL The disputes concerning the baptism of her- ^jj^J^SJj 
etics were not carried on with that amiable spirit ^•" 
of candour, moderation, and impartial!^ with 
which Dionysius opposed the Millennian doctrine. 
The warmth and violence that were exerted in this 
controversy, were far from being edifying to such 
as were acquainted with the true genius of Christ- 
ianity, and with that meekness and forbearance that 
should particularly distinguish its doctors. 

As there was no express law which determined 
the manner and form, according to which diose 
who abandoned the heretical sects were to be re- 
ceived into the communion of the church, the rules 
practised in this matter were not the same in all 
chifistian churches. Many of the oriental and Af* 
ricgn christians placed recanting heretics in the 
rank of catechumens, and admitted them, by bap^ 
tismy into the communion of the faithful; while 
the greatest part of the European churches, con- 
ttdmng the baptism <tf heretics aa valid^ used no 

f Sec Origen, De prineipiUf Hb. iL cap. ki. p. 101, ton. i. opp. 

4 See Euiebiaiy JKst. Ecclet, lib. fii. cap. zxit. p. 971 ; m also Gen- 
Mdmt, Dt d9gma$lkm Eeikdattkiw^ cap. It. p. H, edit Elmenliait 
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CENT, m other forms in their reception than the imposition 
■ »^^^."* ofhands^ accompanied with solemn prayer. This 
diversity prevailed for a long time without kind- 
ling contentions or animosities. But, at length, 
charity waxed cold, and the fire of ecclesiatical dis- 
cord broke out. In Ais century, the Asiatic christ- 
ians came to a determination in a point that was 
hitherto, in some measure, undecided ; and in more 
than one council established it as a law, that all 
heretics were to be rebaptized before their adiius- 
sion to the communion of the true church.' When 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, was informed of this 
detenjaination, he behaved with the most unchrist- 
ian violence and arrogance toward the Asiatic 
christians, broke communion with them, and ex- 
eluded them fi-om the communion of the church 
of Rome. These haughty proceedings made no 
impression upon Cyprian bishop of Carthage, who, 
notwithstanding the menaces of the Roman pon- 
tiff, assembled a council on this occasion, adopted, 
with the rest of the African bishops, the Opumm 
of the Asiatics, and gave notice thereof to die im- 
perious Stepheil. llie fury of the latter was re- 
doubled at this notification, and produced many 
threatenings and invectives against Cyprian, who 
replied, with great force and resolution, and, in a 
second council held at Carthage, declared the bap- 
tism, administered by heretics, void of all efficacy 
and validity. Upon this, the choler of Stephen 
swelled beyond measure, and, by a decree full of 
invectives, which was received with contempt, he 
* excommunicated the African bishops, whose mod- 
eration, on the one hand, and the death of their 
imperious antagonist on the other, put an end to 
the violent controversy." 

' Easeb. HUU Ecclet, lib. ▼». cap. t. vu. FirmiUtDua, EpUUl ad 
tJupnanum, prioted among Cypriaii'i Letters, lett Izxt. 

■ Cypriaa, Efiut. hK. p. 184, Ixxiii. p. 189. Aagaitin^ He BaptUm9 
c«fi#« J[imaU9ta», Kb. v. viL ton. is. opp. wfacrt art Iq ba found A* 
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xir. The controvert concerning Origen was set eiNT.m. 
in motion by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, ^^''^ 'II 
animated, as some say, by a principle of envy and ^Jg^ ^ 
hatred against this learned man, with whom 1^ had ^^ 
formerly lived in an intimate friendship. The as- 
sertion, however, of those who attribute the oppo- 
sition of Demetrius to this odious principle, ap- 
pears something more than doubtful ; for in the 
whole of his conduct toward Origen, there dre no 
visible marks of envy, though many indeed of pas- 
sion and arrogance, of violence and injustice. The 
occasion of all this was as follows ; in the year 
228, Origen having set out for Achaia, was, in his 
journey thither, received with singular marks of 
affection and esteem by the bishops of Caesarea 
and Jerusalem, who ordained him presbyter by im- 
position of hands. This proceeding gave high of- 
fence to Demetrius, who declared Origen unwor- 
thy of the priesthood, because he had castrated 
himself, and maintained, at the same time, tliat it 
was not lawful to advance, to a higher dignity, the 
principal of the Alexandrian school, which was 
under his episcopal inspection, without hb knowl* 
edge and approbation. A conclusion, however, 
was put to these warm debates, and Origen re- 
turned to Alexandria. This calm was, indeed^ 
but of a short juration, being soon succeeded by 
a new breach between him and Demetrius, the oc- 
casion of which is not known, but which grew to 
such a height as obliged Origen, in the year 23 1, 
to abandon his charge at Alexandria, and retire to 
Caesarea. His absence, however, did not appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who continued to 
persecute him with the utmost violence. To sat- 
isfy fully his vengeance against Origen, he assem* 
bled two councils, in the first of which he con- 

•eU oftheeoaneU of Carthage, A. D.S50. Prud. Marau mta Q^ 
•m, p. 107. 
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«rr.m. demned him unheard, and dq>rived lum of his 
»=^^^s^ offite ; and in the second, had lum degraded from 
the sacerdotal dignity4 It is probable, that in one 
of these councils, especially the latter, Demetrius 
accused him of erroneous sentiments in matters of 
religion ; for it was about this time that Origea 
published his book of principles^ which contiuns 
several opinions of a dangerous tendency.^ The 
greatest part of the christian bishops approved of 
die proceedings of the Alexandrian council, against 
which the bi^ops of the churches of Achaia, PaK 
estine, Phenicia, and Arabia, declared at the same 
time the highest displeasure.* 

Zy * This vorkf whieh was a mtt of iBtrodnetioii to theologf^ hat 
only eome down to at in the transUtion of Roffinuiy who eorreeted and 
maimed it, in order to render it more conformable to the orthodox doe* 
trine of the ehureh than Origen bad left it. It contaioi, howoTer, erea 
In ita present fbrm» aeTeral bold and aingnlar opinioni* meh as the pre- 
wistenee of sotds^ and their fail into mortal bodies, in consequence of 
their doTintion from the laws of order in their first state, and the final 
restoration of all intelligent beings to order and happbess. Rnffinns, in 
his apologj for Origen, alleges, that his writings were malickKisly fiJsi- 
fied by the heretics i and that, in eonaeq^ence thereof, many errora 
trere attribated to him, which he did not adopt ; as also, that the opin- 
ions, in which he differed from the doctrines of the chnrohf were 0n^ 
proposed by him as carioos conjectnres. 

• The aeeoonts here given of the perseentkm of Origen, are drawa 
from the most early and anthentic sources, snch as Easeh. /!£•#. Ecde^, 
lib. Ti. cap. xxiT. Photios, £ibL Cod. czriiL Jerom*s eaiahiffue ofEC" 
€le9ia9iical miter$, and from Origen himself; and they differ in some 
respects, from those, which common writer^ such asDoncinyllneUan^ 
ctthers, giro of fhts matter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CQNCSRKIMG TRB BTTSS AKD CBB3BIIDNIB8 TOBD IH THB CHCJllCH 
DUBINO THIS CENTURY. 

I. All the records of thb century mention the cemt.hi 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in the christ- ^' 

ian church. Several of the causes that contribu- ^^"^"^ 
ted to this, have been already pointed out; to 
which we may add, as a principal one, the passion 
which now reigned for the platonic philosophy, or ^ 
rather for the popular oriental superstition concern- 
ing demons^ adopted by the platonists, and borrow- 
ed, unhappily, from them, by the christian doc^ 
tors. For there is not the least doubt, but that 
many of the rites, now introduced into the church, 
derived their origin from the reigning opinions con- 
cerning the nature of demons^ and me pcnvers and 
operations of invisible beings. Hence the use of 
exorcisms and spells, the frequency oi fasts j and 
the aversion to wedlock. Hence the custom of 
avoiding all connections with those who were not 
as yet baptized, or who lay under the penalty of 
excommunication, as persons supposed to be un-r 
der the dominion of some malignant spirit. And 
hence the rigour and severity of that discipline and 
penance that ^re imposed upon those who ha4 
incurred, by their immoralities, the censures of 
the church.^ 

iL In most of the provinces there were, at this 
time, certain fixed places set apart for public wor- **^ 
ship among the christians, as will appear evident to 
every impartial inquirer into these matters. Nor 

^ For an ampler aceouot of this matter, the reader ma]r eonsult Por-. 
phyry's treatise eoncemiog Ab9tinencef and compare vhat that writer 
lias said on the siibjeet, with the onstoms reeeired among the ehristiani. 
SeTeral ottrioos tluogt are alto ta be fouul in Thepdoret and Ciiaebiiis 
upon thU hu4 
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cENT.iBL is it absolutely improbable, that these churches 
f^J^Zii ^ere, in severd places, embellished with images 
^ and other ornaments. 

With respect to the form of divine worship, and 
the times apik)inted for its celebration, there were 
little innovations made in this century* Two 
things, however, deserve to be taken notice of het^ ; 
the first is, that the discourses or sermons, ad- 
^ dressed to the people, were very different from those 
of the earlier times of the church, and degenerated 
much from the ancient simplicity. For, not to say 
any thing of Origen, who introduced long ser- 
-- mons, and was the first who explained the scrip- 
tures in his discourses, several bishops, who had 
received their education in the schools of the rhet- 
oricians, were exactly scrupulous, in adapting their 
public exhortations and discourses to the rules of 
Grecian eloquence. And this method gained such 
credit, as to be soon, almost universally followed. 
The second thing that we proposed to mention as 
worthy of notice is, that about this time, the use 
- of incense was introduced, at least, into many 
churches. This has been denied by some men of 
eminent learning ; the fact, however, is rendered 
evident, by the most unexceptionable testimonies.* 
ra. Several alterations were now introduced, in 



Slrf»sroiip«r. the celebration of the Lord's supper, by those who 
had the direction of divine worship. The prayers, 
used upon this occasion, were lengthened ; and 
the solemnity and pomp, with which this impor- 
tant institution was celebrated, were considerably 
increased ; no doubt, with a pious intention to ren- 
der it still more respectable. Those who were in 
^penitential state^ and those also who had not re* 
" ^<^ ceived the sacrament of baptism, were not admit- 
ted to this holy supper ; and it is not difficult to 
perceive, that these exclusions were an imitation 

* See bishop Beverege ad Canon, ill. Jlp6$t9L p. 461 ; ts also «iotfa€t 
vork of the same aathor« entitledj Ccdex Canon^ vintUtmtu^ p. 78. 
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of what was practised in the heathen mysteries, cbnt.hl 
We find, by the accounts of Prudentius^^ and oth- ^' '^'^ ": 
ersy that gold and silver vessels were now used in ^^ 
the administration of the Lord's supper ; nor is 
there any reason why we should not adopt this opin* 
ion, since it is very natural to imagine, that those 
churches, which were composed of Ae most opulent 
members, would readily indulge themselves in this 
piece of religious pomp. As to the time of celebrat- 
ing this solemn ordinance, it must be carefully ob- 
served, that there was a considerable variation in 
diflferent churches, arising from their different cir- 
cumstances, and founded upon reasons of prudence 
^d necessity. In some, it was celebm^ in the 
morning ; in others, at noon ; and in others, in the ^ 
evening. It was also more frequently repeated in 
some churches, than in others ; but was consider- 
ed in all as of the highest importance, and as es- 
sential to salvation ; for which reason it was even 
thought proper to adminbter it to in&nts. The '^ 
sacred feasts, that accompanied this venerable in- 
stitution, preceded its celebration in some church- ^ 
es, and followed it in others. 

IV. There were, twice a year, stated times, when 
baptism was administered to such as, after a long ^ 
course of trial and preparation, offered themselves 
as candidates for die profession of Christianity* 
This ceremony was performed only in the presence 
of such as were already initiated into the christian ' 
mysteries. The remission of sins was thought to 
be its immediate and happy fruit ; while the bish- ~ 
op, by prayer and the imposition of hands, was 
supposed to confer those sanctifying gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, that are necessary to a life of right- 
eousness and virtue.* We have already mentioned 

y ntfi n^fltr. JBymn ii. p. ^ edit HeintiL 

« That saoh was the notion prtTtlent at this time, is evident from tes- 
timonies oi snffieient weight And as this point is of great eonseqnenee 
fti order to out anderstapding the theology of the iBoieats, wUeh diifeif 
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cBKT.QL the piincipal rites that were used in the adniinis« 
'^*^^ "': tration of baptism ; aiid we have only to add, that 
none were admitted to this solemn ordinance, un-- 
til, by the menacing and formidable shouts and 
declamation of the exorcist^ they had been deliv- 
ered from the dominion of the prince of darkness, 
and consecrated to the service of God« The ori- 
gin of this superstitious ceremony may be easily 
traced, when we consider the prevailing opinions 
of the times. The chrii^ans, in general, were 
persuaded, that rational souls, deriving their exis- 
tence from God, must consequently be in them- 
selves pure, holy, and endowed with the noble prin- 
ciples of liberty and virtue. But upon this sup- 
position, it was dif&cultto account for the corrupt 
propensities and actions of men, any other way, 
than by attributing them either to the malignant 
nature of matter, or the influence and impulse of 
some evU spirit, who was perpetually compelling 
them to sin. The former of these opinions was 
embraced by the gnostics, but was rejected by true 
christians, who denied the eternity of matter, con- 
sidered it as a creature of God, and therefore 
adopted the latter notion, that in all vicious persons 
there w^s a certain evil being, the author and source 
of their corrupt dispositions and their unrighteous 
deeds.* The driving out thb demon was now 

from our« in many respects, we shall mention one of these testimoniOt 
eren that of Cyprian, who in his Uxiii. letter expresses himsetfthus; 
** it is manifest where, and bj whom, the remUsion of nnt, which is 
conjjsrred in baptism, is administered. They who are presented to the 
rulers of the chureh, obtain, by our prayers and imposition of hands> 
the Holy Ghost." See also Enseb. Biit. Eccleo, lib. vii. eap. Tiil. 

• It is demonstrably evident, that exorcitm was added to the otlier 
baptismal rites in the tliird century, after the introduction of the piston- 
10 philosophy into the church. For, before this time, we bear do mea- 
Uon made of it Justin Martyr, in his second ap9logyp and Tertnlliao* 
in his book concerning the miUtary crovn, give us an .acooimt of the 
ceremonies* used in baptism during the seeond century, without anV 
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considered as an essential preparation for baptism, cENT.m. 
after the administration of which, the candidates ^—^"^ 
returned home, adorned with crowns, and arrayed 
in white garments, as sacred emblems ; the form* 
er of their victory over sin and the world ; the lat- 
ter of their inward purity and innocence. 

v. Fasting began now to be held in more esteeiri nidng. 
than it had formerly been ; a high degree of sanc- 
tity was attributed to this practice, and it was even 
looked upon as of indispensable necessity, from a 
notion that the demons directed their stratagems 
principally against those who pampered themselves 
with delicious fSare, and were less troublesome to 
the lean and the hungry, who lived under the &- 
verities of a rigorous abstinence.^ The Latins, 
contrary to the general custom, fasted the seventh 
day of the week ; and as the Greeks and orientals 
refused to follow their example here, this afforded 
a new subject of contention between them. 

The christians oftered up their ordinary, prayers Anjen. 
at three stated times of the day, viz. at die thirds 
the sixths and the ninth houty according to the cus- 
tom observed among the Jews. But beside these 
stated devotions, true believers were assiduous in 
their addresses to the Supreme Being, and poured 
forth frequently their vows and supplications before 
his throne, because they considered prayer as the 
most essential duty, as well as the noblest employ- 
ment, pf a sanctified nature. At those festivals, 
which recalled the memory of some joyful event, 
and were to be celebrated with- expressions of 
thanksgiving and praise, they prayed standing, as 
they thought that posture the fittest to express their 

mention of exomtm. This is a Tery stroog argument of its being pos* 
terior to these two great men ; and is eTeiy vay proper to persnade os^ 
that it made its entranee into the ohristian ehoroh in the third centnry, 
and probably first in Egypt 
^ CI«menta«. E^nH, ix. f 9» p. 688. Porphyr. J>c ab^tinentiih Vib, ir: 

^. 4tr- 
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cBMT.nL joy and their confidence. On days of contritioii 
^^""^ "i and festing, they presented themselves upon their 
knees before the dirone of the Most High, to ex- 
press their profound humiliation and self abase- 
ment Cert^n forms of prayer were, undoubted- 
ly, used in many places both in public and in pri- 
vate ; but many also expressed their pious feelings 
in the natural effusions of an unpremeditated do<> 
quence. 
i^^oT The sign of the cross was supposed to adminis- 
^^SLm. ter a victorious power over all sorts of trials and 
calamities, and was more especially considered aa 
the surest defence against the snares and strata- 
gems of malignant spirits. And hence it was, that 
no christian undertook any thing of moment, with* 
out arming himself witli the influence of this tri« 
umphant sign. 



CHAPTER V- 



OONCBBKI#Q THB DIVISIONS AMD EDSBSSIE8 THAT THOOBLIP TBS 
CBURCH DUAJOrO THIS CKSTVKt. 



^^ J or L The same sects that, in the former ages, had 
mtH""^ produced such disorder andperplexity in the christ* 
ian church, continued, in this, to create new trouUeSp 
and to foment new divisions. The Montanists, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, and the other gnostics, 
continued still to draw out their forces, notwith* 
standing the repeated defeats they had met with ; 
and their obstinacy remained even when their 
strength was gone, as it often happens in religious 
controversy. Adelphius and Aquilinus, who were 
of the gnostic tribe, endeavoured to insinuate them** 
selves andtheirdoctrineinto the esteem of thepublicy. 
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at Rome, and in other places in Italy •• They were, 
however, opposed not only by the christians, but 
also by Plotiniis, the greatest platonic philosopher 
of this age, who, followed by a numerous train <^ 
disciples, opposed these two chimerical teachers, 
and others of the same kind, with as much vigour 
and success as the most enlightened christians 
could have done. The philosophical opinions 
which this faction entertained concerning the Su- 
preme Being, the origin of the world, me nature 
of evil, and several other subjects, were entirely 
opposite to the doctrines of Plato. Hence the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and the followers of Plotinus, joined 
together their efforts against the progress of gnosti- 
ciam ; and there is no doubt but that their united 
force soon destroyed the credit and authority of 
this fantastic sect, and rendered it contemptible in 
the estimation of the wise.^ 

n. While the christians were straggling with u^b^jm^ 
these corrupters of the truth, and upon the point 
of obtaining ^ complete and decisive victory, a 
new enemy, more vehement and odious than the 
rest, started up suddenly, and engaged in the con- 
test. This was Manes, or Manichacus, as he some- 
. times is called by his disciples, by birth a Persian ; 
educated among the magi, and himself one of that 
number, before he embraced the profession of 
Christianity. Instructed in all those arts and scien- 
ces, which the Persians, and the other neighbour- 
ing nations, held in the highest esteem, he had 
penetrated into the depths of astronomy in the 
midst of a rural life ; studied the art of healing, and 
applied himself to painting and philosophy. His ge- 
nius was vigorous and sublime, but redundant and 
ungoverned ; and his mind, destitute of a proper 
temperature, seemed to border on fanaticism and 

/ Porphyr, vita Plotinit tiip. xil p. tl8. 
ii. lib. ix. p. 8tS. 

VOL. X. 37 
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CENT. Ill madness. He was so adventurous as to attempt 
- """"^ V\' a coalition of the doctrine of the magi with the 
christian system, or rather the explication of the 
one by the other ; and, in order to succeed in this 
audacious enterprise, he affirmed that Christ had 
left the doctrine of salvation unfinished and imper- 
fect ; and that he was the comforter^ whom the 
departing Saviour had promised to his disciples to 
lead them to all truth. Many were deceived by 
the eloquence of this enthusiast, by the gravity of 
his countenance, and^the innocence and simplicity 
of his manners ; so that, in a short time, he formed 
a sect not utterly inconsiderable in point of number. 
. He was put to death by Varanes L king of the Per- 
sians ; though historians are not agreed concerning 
the cause, the time, and the manner of his execu- 
tion.* 
^wj^omiM m The doctrine of Manes, was a motley mixture 
ptoT ^'*™* of the tenets of Christianity with the ancient philos- 
ophy of the Persians, which he had been instructed 
in during his youth. He combined these two sys- 

0^ • Some allege that Manes, haying uudeKaken to eore the ion of 
the Persian monarch of a dangerous disease, by his medicinal art* or his 
miraculous power, failed in the attempt, precipitated the death of the 
prince, and thus incurring the indignation of the king his father, was 
put to a cruel death. This account is scarcely probable, as it is mention- 
ed by none of the oriental writers cited by D'Herbelot, and as Bar He- 
bneus speaks of it in terms which shows that it was only an uncertain 
rumour. The death of Manes is generally attributed to another cause 
by the oriental writers. They tell us, that Manes, after having been 
protected in a singular manner, by Hormizdas, who succeeded Sapor 
on the Persian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend him, 
at length, against the united hatred of the christians, the magi, the Jews, 
and the pagans, was shut up in a strong castle, which Hormizdas had 
erected between Bagdad and Suza, to serve him as a refuge against those 
who persecuted him on account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the 
death of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his successor, first protected Manes, 
hut afterward gave him up to the fury of the magi, whose resentment 
•gainst him was due to his having adopted the Saddueean principles, as 
tome say ; while others attributed it to his having laiiigled the teneti 
<^f the magi with the doctrinei of Christianity. 
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tems,andappliedandaccommodatedto Jesus Christ cent. ra. 
the characters and actions which the Persians at- I±SLL^ 
tributed to the god Mithras, The principal doc- 
trines of Manes are comprehended m the follow- 
ing summary. 

. " There are two pr'nciples from which all things 
proceed ; the one is a most pure and subtile mat- 
ter^ called lAght ; and the other a gross and cor* - - 
Tupt substance^ called Darkness. Each of these 
are subject to the dominion of a superintending 
Being, whose existence is from all eternity. The 
Being, who presides over the Light, is called God ; 
he that rules the land of Darknessy bears the title 
of Hyley or Demon. The Ruler of the Light is 
supremely happy ; and, in consequence thereof, 
benevolent and good ; die Prince of Darkness is 
unhappy in himself ; and, desiring to render oth- 
ers partakers of his misery, is evil and malignant. 
These two Beings have produced an immense 
multitude of creatures, resembling themselves, and 
distributed them through their respective prov* 
inces. 

IV. " The Prince of Darkness knew not, for a omeeniiig 
long series of ages, that Light existed in the uni- "^ 
verse ; and no sooner perceived it, by the means 
of a war that was kindled in his dominions, than 
he bent his endeavours toward the subjecting it to 
his empire. The Ruler of the Light opposed to 
his efforts an army commanded by the first man^ 
but. not with the highest success ; for the generals 
of the Prince of Darkness seized upon a consider- 
able portion of the celestial elements, and of the 
Light itself, and mingled them in the mass of cor- 
rupt matter. The second general of the Ruler of 
the Light, whose name was the living spirit y made 
war with more success against the Prince of Dark- 
ness, but could not entirely disengage the pure 
particles of the celestial matter, from the corrupt 
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ceMt.m. tnsM through which they had been dbpersed. 

PART 1 1, 'j'ji^ Prince of Darkness, after his defeat, produc- 
ed the first parents of the human race. The be- 
ings engendered from this original stock, consist 
of a body formed out of the corrupt matter of the 
kingdom of Darkness, and of two souls ; one of 
which is sensitive and lustful^ suid owes its exis- 
tence to the eutl principle ; the other rational and 
immortal^ a particle of that divine Light, which 
was carr.ed away by the army of Darkness, £md 
immersed into the mass of msdignant matter. 

V. " Mankind being thus fiHmed by the Prince 

SJ^oSi? ^^ Darkness, and those minds, that were the pro^ 
ductions of the eternal Light, being united to their 
mortal bodies, God created the earth out of the 
corrupt mass of matter, by that /fi;tn^ spirit j who 
had vanquished the Prince of Darkness. The de- 
sign of this creation was to furnish a dwelling for 
the human race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive 
souls from their corporeal prisons, and to extract 
the celestial elements from the gross substance in 
Which they were involved. In order to cany this 
> design into execution, God produced two beings 
of eminent dignity from his own substance, which 
were to lend their auspicious succours to impris- 
oned souls; one of these sublime entities was 
Christ ; and the other, the Holy Ghost. Christ is 
that glorious intelligence, which the Persians call- 
ed Mithras ; he is a most splendid substance, con- 
sisting of the brightness of the eternal Light ; sub- 
sisting in, and by himself; endowed with life ; en- 
riched with infinite wisdom ; and hb residence is 
in the sun. The Holy Ghost is also a luminous 
and animated body, diffused throughout every part 
of the atmosphere which surrounds this terrestri- 
al globe. This genial principle warms and illu- 
minates the minds of men, renders also the earth 
fruitful, and draws forth gradually from its bosom 
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the latent particles of celesdal fire, vMch it wafts csnt.iil 
up on high to their primitive station. l^!l_!i; 

TL ** After that the Supreme Being had, for a c«iieMnte| 
long time, admonished and exhorted the captive c£i^f^ 
souls, by the ministry of the angels and of holy 
men, raised up and appointed for that purpose, he 
ordered Christ to leave the solar regions, and to 
descend upon earth, in order to accelerate the re- 
turn of those imprisoned spirits to their celestial 
country. In obedience to this divine command^ 
Christ appeared among the Jews, clothed with the 
shadow^ form of a human body, and not with the 
real substance. During his ministry, he taught 
mortals how to disengage the rational soul from 
the corrupt body, to conquer the violence of ma* 
lignant matter, and he demonstrated his divine 
mission by stupendous miracles. On the other 
hand, the Prince of Darkness used every method 
to inflame the Jews against this divine messenger^ 
and incited them at length to put him to death 
upon an ignominious cross ; which punishment^ 
however, he suffered not in reality, but only inap* 
pearance, and in the opinion of men. Whea 
Christ had fulfilled the purposes of his mission, he 
returned to his throne in the sun, and appointed a 
certain number of chosen apostles to propagate 
through the world the religion he had taught dur« 
ing the course of his ministry. But, before his 
departure, he promised, that, at a certain period 
of time, he would send an aposde superior to all 
others in emuience and dignity, whom he called 
the paraclete J or comforter ^ who should add many CQ«»nbi« 
things to the precepts he had delivered, and dis» ^'••'>'»^«**'' 
pel all the errors under which his servants labour** 
ed concerning divine things. This con{forter^ * 
thus expressly promised by Christ, is Manes, the 
Persian, who, by die order of the Most High, de- 
clared to mortals the whole doctrine of salvation. 
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cEMT.m. without exception, and without concealing any of 
^t^U^ its truths, under the veil of metaphor, or any other 

covering, 
coneeniinjc VII. " Thosc souls, who beUcve Jesus Christ to 
^ ff*^', be the son of God, renounce the worship of the 
nJi ^iSdi!"' God of the Jews, who is the Prince of Darkness, 
**"* obey the laws delivered by Christ as they are en- 

larged and illustrated by the comforter^ Manes, 
and combat, with persevering fortitude, the lusts 
and appetites of a corrupt nature, derive from this 
faith and obedience the inestimable advantage of 
being gradually purified from the contagion of 
matter. The total purification of souls cannot in- 
deed be accomplished during this mortal life. 
Hence it is, that the souls of men, after death, must 
pass through two states more of probation and tri- 
al, by water and Jire^ before they can ascend to 
the regions of Light, They mount, therefore, first 
into the moon, which consists of benign and salu- 
tary water; from whence, after a lustration of fif. 
- teen days, they proceed to the sun, whose puri- 
fying^r^ removes entirely all their corruption, and 
effaces all their stains. The bodies, composed of 
ttialignant matter, which they have left behind 
them, return to their first state, and enter into their 
original mass. 
conetmin^ vm. " On thc othcr hand, those souls who have 
puriiiSJIb! neglected the salutary work of their purification, 
pass, after death, into the bodies of animals, or 
other natures, where they remain until they have 
expiated their guilt, and accomplished their pro- 
bation. Some, on account of their peculiar obsti- 
nacy and perverseness, pass through a severer 
course of trial, being delivered over, for a certain 
' itime, to thfe power of malignant aerial spirits, who 
torment them in various ways. When the greatest 
part of the captive souls are restored to liberty, and 
to the regions of light, then a devouring fire shall 
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break forth, at the divine command, from the cent. m. 
caverns in which it is at present confined, and shall ^^^-"' 
destroy and consume the frame of the world. After - 
this tremendous event, the Prince and powers of 
darkness shall be forced to return to their primitive 
seats of anguish and misery, in which they shall 
dwell for ever. For, to prevent their ever renew- 
ing this war in the regions of lights God shall sur- 
round the mansion&of Darkness with an invincible 
guard, composed of those souls who have fallen 
irrecoverably from the hopes of salvation, and who, 
set in array, like a military band, shall surround 
those gloomy seats of wo, and hinder any of their 
wretched inhabitants from coming forth again to 
the lights 

IX. In order to remove the strongest obstacles The v^^Mm 
that lay against the belief of this monstrous system, «*n^'tte**" 
Manes rejected almost all the sacred books in Tet ^*^ 
which christians look for the subhme truths of ^ 
their holy religion. He affirmed, in the first place, 
that the Old Testament was not the word of God, 
but of the Prince of Darkness, who was substituted - 
by the Jews in the place of the true God. He 
maintained further, that the Four Gospels^ which 
contain the history of Christ, were not written by 
the apostles, or, at least, that they were corrupted 
and interpolated by designing and artful men, and 
were augmented with Jewish fables and fictions. 
He therefore supplied tlieir place by a gospel^ which ^ 
he said was dictated to him by God himself, and 
which he distinguished by the title of Erteng. He 
rejectedalso the Acts of the Apostles; and though he 
acknowledged the epistles that are attributed to St. 
Paul, to be the productions of that divine apostle, 
yet he looked upon them as considerably corrupted 
and falsified in a variety of passages. We have 
not any certain account of the judgment he formed 
concerning the other books of the New Testament. 
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CENT. ni. X. The rule of life and manners that Manes pre- 
J^^T.V: scribed to his disciples was most extravagantly 
!^mi^»b£ rigorous and austere. He commanded them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which he looked 
upon as intrinsically evil and essentially corrupt ; 
to deprive it of all those objects which could con- 
tribute either to its conveniency or delight ; to ex- 
tirpate all those desires that lead to the pursuit of 
external objects ; and to divest themselves of all 
the passions and instincts of nature. Such was the 
unnatural rule of practice which this enormous fa- 
natic prescribed to his followers ; but foreseeing, 
at the same time, that his sect could not possibly 
become numerous, if this severe manner of living 
was to be imposed without distinction upon all his 
I adherents, he divided his disciples into two class- 
es ; the one of which comprehended the perfect 
christians, under the name of the elect ; and the 
other, the imperfect and feeble, under the tide of 
hearers. The elect were obliged to a rigorous and 
entire abstinence from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, 
all intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous 
gratifications ; and to live in a state of the sharp- 
est penury, nourishing their shrivelled and emaci- 
ated bodies with bread, heibs, pulse, and melons, 
and depriving themselves of all the comforts that 
arise from the moderate indulgence of natural pas- 
sions, and also from a variety of innocent and 
agreeable pursuits. The discipline, appointed for 
the hearers^ was of a milder nature. They were 
allowed to possess houses, lands and wealth, to 
feed upon flesh, to enter into the bonds of conju< 
gal tenderness ; but this liberty was granted them 
with many limitations, and under the strictest con- 
ditions of moderation and temperance. 

The general assembly of the Manicheans was 
headed by a president, who represented Jesus 
Christ. There were joined to him twelve rulers^ 
or masters^ who were designed to represent the 
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twehe titles ; and these were followed by seo^ aorr.m. 
eiau two bishops^ the images of the seventy two dis- ^'^^ '■' 
ciples of our Lord. These bishops had presbyters 
and deacons under them, and all the members of 
these religious orders were chosen out of the class 
of the elect J 

XL The sect of the Hieracites was formed in /i^mm^ 
Egypt, toward the conclusion of this century, by 
Hierax of Leontium, a bookseller by profession, 
and distinguislied eminently by his extensive learn- 
ing, and a venerable air of sanctity and virtue. 
Some have considered this as a branch of the Man- 
ichean sect, but without foundation ; since, not* 
withstanding the agreement of Manes and Hierax 
in some points of doctrine, it is certain that they 
diflfered in many respects. Hierax maintained, that 
the principal object of Christ's office and ministry 
was the promulgation oi a new law^ more severe 
and p^^ct than that of Moses ; aiid from hence 
he concluded, that the use of flesh, wine, wedlock, 
and of other things agreeable to the outward senses, 
which had been permitted under the Mosaic dispen* 
aation, was absolutely prohibited and abrogated by 
Christ. If, indeed, we look attentively into his doc* 
trine, weshallfind, that like Manes, hedid not think 
that these austere acts of self denial, were imposed 
by Christ indiscriminately upon all, but on such only 
as were ambitious of aspiring to die highest sum- 
mit of virtue. To this capital error he added 
many others, which were partly the consequences of 
this illusion, and were, in part, derived from other 
sources. He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven, children who died before they 
had arrived to the use of reason, and that upon tfa^ 
suppositicm that God was bound to administer the 

' See all this amplj proved in the work entitled C^mmenttuii de reftnf 
ChrUtianonim anie C^miantimtm Magumm. 

vot. I. 38 
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CENT. in. rewards of futurity to those only who had fiurlj 
^^^^-^ finished their victorious conflict with the body and 
its lusts. He maintained also, that Melchisedec, 
king of Salem, who blessed Abraham, was the 
Holy Ghost ; denied the resurrection of the body, 
and cast a cloud of obscurity over the sacred scrip- 
tures by his allegorical fictions.^ 
TViNoctkn xiL Thc coutroversics relating to the divine Trin- 
ity, which took their rise in the former century,- 
from the introduction of the Grecian philosophy 
into the christian church, were now spreading with 
considerable vigour, and producing various meth- 
ods of explaining that inexplicable doctrine. One 
of the first who engaged in this idle and perilous 
attempt of explaining what every mortal must ac- 
knowledge to be incoitiprehensible, was Noetus of 
Smyrna, an obscure man, and of mean abilities. 
He affirmed, that the Supreme God, whom he 
called the Father^ and considered as absolutely in- 
divisible, united himself to thc man Christ, whom 
he called the Son^ and was bom, and crucified with 
him. From this opinion, Noetus and his follow- 
ers were distinguished by the title of Patripassians, 
i. e. persons who believe that the Supreme Father 
of the universe, and not any other divine person, 
had expMiated the guilt of the human race. And 
indeed, this appellation belongs to them justly, if 
the accounts which ancient writers give us of their 
opinions be accurate and impartial.** 

zm. About the middle of this century arose Sa- 
bellius, an African bishop or presbyter, who, in 
Pentapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in Ptole- 
mais, or Barce, its principal city, explained, in a 

g Epiphan. Barei, Ixtii. ffUradtarutn^ p. 710, &e. 

^ See the JHtcour^e o/'Hippolytut og-ttiMt the heresy o/'Noetni, in th.% 
second volume of hit works, publisbed by Fabrieius. As also Epiphan^ 
H^sret, \s\u torn. i. p. 479. Theodoret. H^sreU FabuL lib. iii. cap. iu. p. 
S27, torn. 4v. opp. 
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manner very little different from that of Noetus, cemt.hl 
the doctrine of scripture concerning the Father, ^t^^ "' 
Son, and Holy Ghost. This dogmatist had a con- 
siderable number of followers, who adhered to him, 
notwithstanding that his opinions were refuted by 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, His sentiments 
were, in some respects, different from those of 
Noetus ; the latter was of opinion, that the person 
of the Father had assumed the human nature of 
Christ ; whereas Sabellius maintained, that a cer- 
tain energy only, proceeding from the Supreme — 
Parent, or a certain portion of the divine nature, 
was united to the Son of God, the man Jesus ; 
and he considered, in the same manner, the Holy ^ 
Ghosts as a portion of the everlasting Father.* 
From hence it appears, that the Sabellians, though 
they might with justice be called Patripassians, 
were yet called so, by the ancients, in a different 
sense from that in which this name w*as given to 
the Noetians. 

XIV. At this same period, Beryllus an Arabian, Beryn«. 
bishop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent piety 
and learning, taught that Christ, before his birth, 
had no proper subsistence, nor any other divinity, 
than that of the Father ; which opinion, when con- 
sidered with attention, amounts to this ; that Christ 
did not exist before Mary, but that a spirit issuing 
from God himself, and therefore superior to all 
human souls, as being a portion of the divine na- 
ture, was united to him, at the time of his birth. 
Beryllus, however, was refuted by Origen, with 
such a victorious power of argument and zeal, 

' Almost all th*e historiant, who give accounts of the ancient heresies, 
hare made particular mention of Sabellius. Among others, see Ettseb. 
IRtt. Eecle9. lib ri. cap. vi. p. 352. Alhanas. lAbro de iententia THonyaii, 
AH the passages of the ancient authors, relating to Sabellius, are care- 
fully collected bjr the learned Christopher Wormius, in his Uittoria 
Sabelliana, printed in 8to. at Francfort and Leipsick, 1096. 
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cENT.m. that he yielded up the cause, and returned into 

=^ the bosom of the church.* 

Firaioratmo- XT. Paul of Sauiosata, bishop of Antioch, and 
also a magistrate or civil judge, was very diffisrent 
from the pious and candid Beryllus, both in pcMUt 
of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and arro* 
gant man, whom riches had rendered insolent and 
self sufficient.^ He introduced much confusion 
and trouble into the eastern churches, by his new 
explication of the doctrine of the gospel concern- 
ing the nature of God and Christ, and left behind 
him a sect, that assumed the title of Paulians, or 
Paulianists. As far as we can judge of his doctrine 
by the accounts of it that have been transmitted to 
us, it seems to have amounted to this ; *^ that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost exist in God^ in the same 
manner as the faculties of reason and activity do 
in man ; that Christ was bom a mere man ; but 
that the reason or wisdom of the Father descended 
into him, and by him wrought miracles upon earthy 
and instructed the nations; and finally, that on 
account of this union of the divine word with the 
man Jesus, Christ might, though improperly^ be 
called God.'' 

Such were the real sentiments of Paul. He 
involved them, however, in such deep obscuri^, 
by the ambiguous forms of speech he made use of 
to explain and defend them, that, afiter several 
meetings of the councils held to examine his errors, 
they could not convict him of heresy. At length, 
indeed, a council was assembled, in the year 269, 
in whicl) Malchion, the rhetorician, drew him 

k Euseb. Hut. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. zx. p. 2S8, eap. xxxiii. p. 231. 
Hicronym. Catalog. Scriptor, Kcclet, cap. Ix. p. 137. Socratea» JKtf. 
Ecclet. lib. iii. cap. Tii. p. 174; and among the moderoSj Le Clere, ^9 
CriHca, toI. >. part ii. $ i. cap. xiv. p. 293. Chaafiepied, ^ottveau Die- 
Hon, Hut. Crit. torn. i. p. 268. 

1 Euaeb. Hitl. EecUw. lib. tu. eap. xxx. p. 279. 
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forth from his obscurity, detected his evasions, and cent. m. 
exposed him in hb true colours ; in consequence of =^^^=Li^ 
which he was degraded from the episcopal order.*^ 

z/i. It was not only in the point now mentioned, Abmi«tie« of 
that the doctrine of the gospel suffered, at this time, ^^Ji^^ 
from theerroneous&ncies of wrong lieaded doct<»^. 
For there sprung up now, in Arabia, a certain sort 
of minute philosophers, the disciples of a master, 
whose obscurity has concealed him from the knowl- 
edge of after ages, who denied the immortality of 
the soul, believed that it perished with the body ; 
but maintained, at the same time, that it was to be 
again recalled to life with the body, by the power 
of God. The philosophers, who held this opinion, 
were called Arabians fix)m their country. Origen 
was called from Egypt, to make head against tiiis 
rising sect, and disqiuted against them, in a full 
council, with such remarkable success that they 
abandoned their erroneous sentiments, and return* 
ed to die received doctrine of the church. 

xviL Among the sects that arose in this century, The tnMm 
we place that of the Novatians the last. This sect S^^tb 
cannot be charged with having Corrupted the doc- "^ 
trine of Christianity by their opinions ; their crime . <- 
was, that by the unreasonable severity of their dis- ^' . 
cipline, they gave occasion to the most deplorable 
divisions, and made an unhappy rent in the church. 
Novatian, a presbyter of the church of Rome, a 
man also of uncommon learning and eloquence, 
but of an austere and rigid character, entertained 
the most unfavourable sentiments of those who 
had been separated from the communion of the 
church. He indulged his inclination to severity 
so far, as to deny that such as had fallen into the 
commission of grievous transgressions,' especially 

* Epittol. Condi ^ntioch, ad Paulttm m BibKothtta Patrum* torn. 
zi. p. 808. Btonym Alex. Ep, ad Pauhim^ ib. p. 379. peoewi Pauli' 
SaiM$ai€ni (^9iione$t ib. p. tTt. 
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CEKT. ni. those who had apostatized from the faith, under the 
'■^ — -'- persecution set on foot by Decius, were to be again 
received into the bosom of the church. The great- 
est part of the presbyters were of a different opin- 
ion in this matter, especially Cornelius, whose cred* 
it and influence were raised to the highest pitch by 
the esteem and admiration which his eminent vir- 
tues so naturally excited. Hence it happened, that 
when a bishop was to be chosen, in the year 250, 
to succeed Fabianus in the see of Rome,Novatian 
opposed the election of Cornelius, with the great- 
est activity and bitterness. His opposition, how- 
ever, was in vain, for Cornelius was chosen to that 
eminent office of which his distinguished merit 
rendered him so highly worthy. Novatian, upon 
this, separated himself from the junsdiction of 
Conielius, who, in his turn, called a council at 
Rome, in the year 251, and cut off Novatian and 
his partisans from the communion of the church. 
This turbulent man, being thus excommunicated, 
erected a new society, of which he was the first 
bishop ; and which, on account of the severity of 
its discipline, was followed by many, and flourish, 
ed, until the fifth century, in the greatest part of 
those provinces which had received the gospeU 
The chief person who assisted Novatian in this en- 
terpiise, was Novatus, a Carthagenian presbyter, 
a man of no principles, who, during the heat of 
this controversy, had come from Carthage to Rome, 
to escape the resentment and excommunication of 
Cyprian, his bishop, with whom he was highly at 
variance. 
Tto «emit7 xviiL There was no difference in point of doc- 
tkuii ikhiJm trine, between the Novatians and other christians* 
^f** What peculiarly distinguished them was, their re- 
fusing to readmit to the communion of the church, 
those who, after baptism, had fallen into the com- 
mission of heinous crimes, though they did not 
pretend, that even such were excluded from all 
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possibility or hopes of salvation. They considered J^*^^ 
the christian church as a society where virtue and ' 
innocence reigned universally, and none of whose 
members, from their entrance into it, had defiled 
themselves with any enormous crime ; and, of con- 
sequence they looked upon every society, which 
readmitted heinous offenders to its communion, as 
unworthy of the title of a true christian church. 
It was from hence also, that they assumed the title 
of Catharij i. e. the pure; and, what showed still a 
more extravagant degree of vanity and arrogance, 
they obliged such as qame over to them from the 
general body of christians, to submit to be baptiz- 
ed a second time, as a necessary preparation for 
entering into their society. For such deep root 
had their favourite opinion concerning the irrevo- 
cable rejection of heinous offenders taken in their 
minds, and so great was its influence upon the sen* 
timents they entertained of other christian socie* 
ties, that they considered the baptism administer- 
ed in those churches, which received the lapsed 
to their communion, even after the most sincere 
and undoubted repentance, as absolutely divested 
of the power of imparting the remission of sins.* 

• fiasebitts, IB«/. Ecelet: lib. ri. eap. xUii. p. 848. Cjprianttt variu 
EputoUti zlix. liL &6. AlbtfpinaMiSy Obtervat, EccUt, lib. ii. cap. xx. 
xxi. Job. Aag. Orti, De crimimim capital, inter veterei Chrittianoi ab- 
tolutionet p. 854. Kenokel, J)e htereti ^9vaHana. 
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THE FOUHTH CENTUHY. 



^ PART I. , ~ 

EXTERNAL KESTOET OF THE CHURC& 

CHAPTER L 

CONCBRNINO THE PROSPEEOUS AND CAItAMITOUB EVENTS WHICH 
HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH DURIMO THIS CENTURY. 

lThat I may not separate facts, which are inti- cent. it. 
mately connected with each other, I have judged l^^^ '■- 
it expedient to combine, in the same chapter, the 
prosperous and calamitous events that happened to 
the church during this century, instead of treating 
them separately, as I have hitherto done. This 
combination, which presents things in their nat- 
ural relations, as causes or effects is, undoubtedly, 
the principal circumstance that renders history 
truly interesting. In following, however, this plan, 
the order of time siiall also be observed with as 
much accuracy as this interesting combination of 
events will admit of. 



In the beginning of this century, the Roman Tte«tath 
empire was under the dominion of four chiefs, of StEL'^ 
whom two, Diocletian and Maximian Herculeus, ^ 
were of superior dignity, and were distinguished 
each by the title of Augustus ; while the other 
two, viz. Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus 
Galerius, were in a certain degree of subordina- 
tion to the former, and were honoured with the 
appellation of Cesars. Under these four empe- 
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«BMT. IT. rors, the church enjoyed an agreeable calm.* Dio- 
-^/^ '' cletian, though much addicted to superstition, did 
' not, howevor, enlertsun an^ avenuan to the christ- 
ians ; dnd Constantius Chlorus, who, following the 
' dictates of right reason alone in the worship of the 
deity, had abandoned the absurdities of polytheism, 
treated them with condescension and benevolence. 
This alarmed the pagan priests, whose interests 
were so closely connected with the continuance of 
the ancient auperstitions, and who . apprehended, 
not without reason, that to their great detriment, 
the christian religion would become daily more 
universal and triumphant diroughout the empire. 
Under these anxious fears of the downfal of their 
audiority, they addressed themselves to Diocletian, 
whom they knew to be of a timorous and credu- 
— lous disposition, and by fictitious oracles and other 
such perfidious stratagems, endeavoured to engage 
him to persecute the christians.^ 
ThejMjo- n. Diocletian, however, stood for some time, 
unmoved by the treacherous arts of a selfish and 
superstitious priesthood, who, when they perceiv- 
ed the ill success of their cruel efforts, addressed 
themselves to Maximinus Galerius, one of the 
Cesars, and also son in law to Diocletian, in order 
to accomplish their unrighteous purposes. This 
prince, whose gross ignorance of every thing but 
military affairs, was accompanied with a fierce 
and savage temper, was a proper instrument for 
executing their designs. Set on, therefore, by the 
malicious insinuations of the heathen priests, the 
suggestions of a superstitious mother, and the feroc- 
ity of his own natural disposition, he solicited Dio- 
cletian with such indefatigable importunity, and in 

• Eusebiitt, Biat, Ecclet. lib. ▼iii. eap. i. p 291, ke. 

^ Eutebiiit, JH 9ita ConiUsntini^ lib. ii cap. L p. 467. Laetaatii Jit- 
9tiSut. divixLiib. iv. cup. zxvii. p. 9%$* ldein» DetMrtibw perMequuior, 
eap. z. p. 943, edit. HeamaiiB. 
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such an nt^nt manner, for an edict against the cbnt. it. 
christians, that he, at length, obtained his horrid ^ * ''^'^' ^' ■ • 
purpose. For in the year 303, when this emperor 
was at Nicomedia, an order was obtained from him 
to pull down the churches of the christians, to 
bum all their books and writnigs, and to take from 
them all their civil rights and privileges, and ren- 
der them incapable of any honours or civil pro- 
motion.'' This first edict, though rigorous and ., 
severe, extended not to the lives of the christians, 
for Diocletian was extremely averse to slaughter 
and bloodshed; it was, however, destructive to 
many of them, particularly to those who refused to 
deliver the sacred books into the hands of the mag- 
istrates.* Many christians therefore, and among 
them several bishops and presbyters, seeing the 
consequences of this refusal, delivered up all the 
religious books and other sacred things that were 
in their possession, in order to save their lives. This 
conduct was highly condemned by the most steady 
and resolute christians, who looked upon this com- 
I^iance as sacrilegious, and branded those who 
were guilty of it with the ignominious appellation 
of tradttors^ 

iiL Not long after the publication of this first .JJ^^f 
edict a^nst the christians, a fire broke out, at ^ 
two difierent times, in the palace of Nicomedia, 
where Galerius lodged with ©iocletian. The 
christians were accused, by their enemies, as the -- 
authors of this / and the credulous Diocletian, too 

c LacUntios, De mortibui pertequuiar,^, xi. p. 94i. Eutebiut^ HUtor, 
Ecclet. lib. viii cap ii. p. 293, kc. 

' Au^stinus, Brevicido collar cum Dwiaiintit, cap. tv. xvii. p. 387, 
390, ton), ix. opp. Baluzii Mi»ceUan. torn. ii. p. 77, 9^ 

• Optatas Mileyit De SchiinuUe Donatittar. lib. i. $ xiii. p. Id, &a. 
edit. Pinian. 

QCj* ' LAcUntJut assure! us, that Galerius caused fire to be priTatelj 
set to the palace^ that be roif^ht lay the blame of it upon the obristiansy 
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CENT. nr. easily persuaded of the truth of this chai^, caused 
I.^}lLh yast numbers of them to suffer at Nicomedia, the 
punishment of incendiaries, and to be tormented 
in the most inhuman and infamousmanner.*^ About 
the same time, there arose certain tumuhs and 
seditions in Armenia and in Syria, which were 
also attributed to the christians by their irreconcil- 
able enemies, and dexterously made use of to arm 
against them the emperor's fury. And accord- 
ingly Diocletian, by a new edict, ordered all the 
bishops and ministers of the christian church to 
be cast into prison. Nor did his inhuman violence 
end here ; for a third edict was soon issued out, 
by which it was ordered, that all sorts of torments 
should be employed, and the most insupportable 
punishments invented to force these venerable 
captives to renounce their profession by sacrificing 
to the heathen gods ;^ for it was hoped, that, if 
the bishops and doctors of the church could be 
brought to yield, their respective flocks would be 
easily induced to follow their example. An im- 
mense number of persons, illustriously distinguish- 
ed by their piety and learning, became the victims 
of this cruel stratagem throughout the whole Ro- 
man empire, Gaul excepted, which was under the 
mild and equitable dominion of Constantius Chlo- 
rus.' Some were punished in such a shameful man- 

and by that means ineense Dioeletiao Btill more against them ; in whieb 
borr'ul stratagem lie succeeded, for never was any persecation so bloody 
and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now set on foot 
against thera. 

H Ruseb. Hist. Ecclet. lib. viii. cap. vi. p. 297. Lactant J}e morHMu 
pertequut- cap xiv. p. 948. Constantinus M. Oratio ad ionctor. cmiumf 
cap. xxT. p. 601. 

k Kuseb. UUt. Ecclet. lib. riii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idem, J)e martyribw 
Palestine. 

1 Lactantiui, De mortibtu peraeguut. cap. xt. p. 051. Kusebioa, Bisi, 
Ecclea. lib. yiii. cap. xiii. p. 309, cap. xviii. p. SIT. 
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ner, as the rules of decency oblige us to pass in cbnt. iv. 
silence; some were put to death after having had ^^^^ V 
their constancy tried by tedious and inexpressible 
tortures ; and some were sent to the mines to draw 
out the remains of a miserable life in poverty and 
bondage. 

IV. In the second year of this horrible persecu- -nie a&inor 
tion, the 304th. of the christian aera, a fourth edict redoced lo^ 
was published by Diocletian, at the instigation of ST***"** 
Galerius, and the other inveterate enemies of the . 
christian name. By it the magistrates were or* 
dered and commissioned to force all christians, 
without distinction of rank or sex, to sacrifice to 
the gods, and were authorized to employ all sorts of 
torments in order to drive them to this act of apos- 
tasy.^ The diligence and zeal of the Roman magis- 
trates, in the execution of this inhuman edict, had ^ 
liked to have proved fatal to the christian cause.^ 

Galerius now made no longer a mystery of the 
ambitious project he had been revolving in his mind. 
Finding his scheme ripe for execution, he obliged 
Diocletian and Maximian Herculeus to resign the ^ 
imperial dignity, and declared himself emperor of 
the east ; leaving in the west Constantius Chlorus, 
with the ill sute of whose health he was well ac- 
quainted. He chose colleagues according to his 
own fancy, and rejecting the proposal of Diocle- 
tian, who recommended Maxentius, and Constan- 
tine the son of Constantius to that dignity, his 
choice fell upon Severus and Daza, his sister's son, 
to whom he had, a little before, given the name of 
Maximin." This revolution restored peace to those 
christians who lived in the western provinces, 
under the administration of Constantius ;° while 
those of the east, under tlie tyranny of Galerius, 

k Eusebiua, De martyribvM Palettime, eap. ill. p. S'ilf &e. 

* LAotantiui, Jnttitut. eHvin. lib. t. cap. xi. p. 449. 

■ LaeUnt. De nwrtibw pernegvut. cap. xvii. p. 954^ eap. zx. p. 961. 

• £iiseb. De martyribut Fale9tirugt oap. xiii. p. 345. 
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CBNT. it; had thdr sufferings and calamities dreadfully aur« 
,:^^l^ mentcd>^ 

Thetnmiiiii- ▼• Thc Di Vine Providcncc, howcver, was prcpaf- 
dhwdf i^ ing more serene and happy days for the church. 
^%i^St£ In order to this, it confounded the schemes of Ga- 
**"^***^leriu8, and brought his councils to nothing. In 
the year 306, Constantius Chlorus dying in Brit* 
ain, the army saluted .with the title of AugustuSi 
his son Constantine, simamed afterward the Grrat 
on account of his illustrious. exploits, and forced 
him to accept the purple. This proceeding, whidi 
must have stung the tyrBxit Galerius to the heart, 
he was, nevertheless, obliged to bear with patience, 
and even to confirm with the outward marks of his 
api»x>bation. Soon after a civil war broke out, the 
occasion of which was as follows ; Maximin Ga- 
ferius, inwardly enrs^ed at the election of Constant 
tine by the soldiers, sent him indeed the purple^ 
but gave him (uily the title of Cesar, and created 
Severus emperor. Maxentius, the son of Maxi« 
mian Hercaleus, and son in law to Galmus, pro* 
voked at the preference given to Severus, assumed 
the imperial dignity, and found the less difficulty 
in making good this usurpation, as the Roman 
. people hoped, by his means, to deliver themselves 
from the insupportable tyranny of Galerius. Hav- 
ing caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, he 
chose his father Maximian for his colleague, who, 
receiving the purple from the hands of his son^ 
was universally acknowledged in that character by 
the senate and the people. Amidst all these troul>- 
lesand commotions, Constantine, beyond all human 
expectation, made his way to the imperial throne. 
The western christians, those of Italy and AfKca 
excepted,!* enjoyed a tolerable degree of tranquil- 

• Laetant De mortibut pertequuU eap. xxi. p. 964. 

(H/* f The reuoD of this exception Is, that the provinces of Italy and 
Africa, though nominally under the gOYemraent of Severus, irereyetin 
ftet ruled by Galerioi with aa iron sceptre. 
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lity and fiberty during these civil tumults. Those 
of the east seldom continued for any considerable 
time in the same situation; subject to various 
changes and revolutions; their condition was some* 
times adverse and sometimes tolerai ly easy, ac- 
cording to the different scenes that were presented 
by the fluctuating state of public affairs. At length 
however, Maximin Galerius, who had been the au- 
thor of their heaviest calamities, being brought to 
the brink of the grave by a most dreadful and lin- 
gering disease,"! whose complicated horrors no lan« 
guage can express, published in the year 311, a 
solemn edict, ordering the persecution to cease, -« 
and restoring freedom and repose to the christians, 
against whom he had exercised such unheard of 
cruelties/ 

vi. After the death of Galerius, his dominions •»diirtiied» 
fell into the hands of Maximin and Liciuius, who < 
divided between them the provinces he had pos- 
sessed. At the same time, Maxcntius, who had 
usurped the government of Africa and Italy, de- 
termined to make war upon Constantine, who was 
now master of Spain and the Gauls, and this with 
the ambitious view of reducing, under his domin- 
ion, the whole western empire. Constantine, ap- 
prized of this design, marched with a part of his 
army into Italy, gave battle to Maxentius at a 
small distance from Rome, and defeated totally that 
abominable tyrant, who, in his precipitate flight, 
fell into the Tiber, and was drowned. After this 
victory, which happened in the year 312, Constan- . 
tine, and his colleague Licinius, immediately grant- 
ed tb the christians a full power of li\'ing accord- 
ing to their own laws and institutions; which 

{^ 1 SeQ • lively description of the disease of Galerius in the Unh 
verMol HUtory^ vol. xt. p. 859» of the Dublin edition. 

' Euseb. UUt, EeeU9, lib. viii. cap. zvt p. Sli. LiietantiiiSy De wMr^ 
tUnu perwquut. eap. xxxiii. p. 981, 
TOL. I. 40 
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ciNT. IV. power was specified still more clearly in anotlier 
J:^^LL edict, drawn up at Milan, in the following year.* 
Maximin, indeed, who ruled in the east, was pre- 
paring new calamities for the christians, and direat- 
ening also with destruction the western emperors. 
But his projects were disconcerted by the victory 
which Licinius gained over his army , and through 
distraction and despair, he ended his life by poi- 
son, in the year 313. 
DUfewto. vn. About the same time, Constantine the Great, 
& c^ who had hitherto discovered no relieious princi- 
ples of any kind, embraced ChristiauKy, in conse- 
quence, as it is said, of a miraculous crossj which 
appeared to him in the air, as he was marching to- 
wsud Rome to attack Maxentius. But that this 
extraordinary evertt was the reason of his conver- 
sion, is a matter that has never yet been placed in 
such a light, as to dispel all doubts and difBculties. 
For the first edict of Constantine in favour of the 
christians, and many other circumstances that might 
be here alleged, show indeed, that he was well dis- 
posed to them and to their worship, but are no 
proof that he looked upon Christianity as the only 
true religion ; which, however, would have been 
the natural effect of a miraculous conversion. It 
appears evident, on the contrary, that this emperor 
considered the other religions, and particularly that 
which was handed down from the ancient Romans, 
as also true and useful to mankind ; and declared 
it as his intention and desire, that they should all 
be exercised and professed in the empire, leaving 
to each individual the liberty of adhering to that 
which he thought the best. Constantine, it is true, 
did not remain always in this state of indifference. 
In process of time, he acquired more extensive 
views of the excellence and importance of the christ- 

• Eoieb. i9St«. Ecelei. lib. x. cap. t. p. 3S8. LaetaaCiiiB» De m^rtibfu 
pertequMtt. e«p. xItui. p. 1007. 
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PART I. 



ian religion, and gradually arrived at an entire per* cknx. tv. 
suasion of its bearing alone the sacred marks of .'*"^ ' 
celestial truth, and of a divine origin. He was con- 
vinced of the falsehood and impiety of all other re- 
ligious institutions ; and acting in consequence of 
this conviction, he exhorted earnestly all his sub- 
jects to embrace the gospel ; and at length employ, 
ed all the force of his authority in the abolition of 
the ancient superstition. It is not indeed easy, nor 
perhaps possible, to fix precisely the time when 
the religious sentiments of Constantine were so for 
changed, as to render all religions, but that of 
Christ, the objects of his aversion. All that we 
know, with certainty, concerning this matter is, 
that this change was fir^i^hlished to the world 
by the laws and edictS'V^lt^h thisjMiperor issued 
out in the year 324, when,^ after meT defeat and 
death of Licinius, he reigned, without a colleague, 
sole lord of the Roman empire. His designs, how- 
ever, with respect to the abolition of the ancient 
reli^on of the Romans^and the tolerating no other 
form of worship but iMi'christian, were only made 
known toward the latter end of his life, by the 
edicts he issued out for destroying the heathen 
temples and prohibiting sacrifices.'^ 

vni. ThesincerityofConstantine'szealferChrist- 



ianity can scarcely be doubted, unless it be main, t^momw^ 
tained, that the outward actions of men are, in no chSSuity. 
degree, a proof of their inward sentiments. It 
must indeed be confessed, that the life and actions 
of this prince were not such as the christian relig- 
ion demands from those who profess to believe its 
sublime doctrines. It is also certain, that, from 
his conversion to the last period of his life, he con- 

t Euseb. De vita CMttan$. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453, eap. xlir. p. 464. 
• Se« Godofr«d ad codi'c. TbeetMaiu torn. tL part i. p. SOO. 
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CENT. IV. tiniied in the state of a catechumen^ and was not 
^/" ■- received by baptism into the number of the faith- 
ful, until a few days before his death, when that 
sacred rite was administered to him at Nicome-* 
dia, by Eusebius, bishop of thatplace."^ But neith- 
er of these circumstances are sufficient to prove, 
that he was not entirely persuaded of the divinity 
of the christian religion, (h* that his profession o( 
the gospel was an act df pure dissimulation. For 
it was a custom with many, in this century, to put 
off their baptism to the last hour, that thus imme- 
diately after receiving by this rite the remission of 
their sins, they might ascend pure and spotless to 
the mansions of life and immortality. Nor are the 
crimes of Constantine any proof of the insinceriqr 
of his profession, since nothing is more evident, 
though it be strange and unaccountable, than that 
many who believe, in the firmest manner, the trutfi 
and divinity of the gospel, yet violate its laws by 
repeated transgressions, and live in contradiction 
to their own inward principles. Another question 
of a different nature might be proposed here, viz. 
Whether motives of a worldly kind did not con- 
tribute, in a certain measure, to give Christianity, 
in the esteem of Constantine, a preference to all 
other religious systems? It is indeed probable^ 
that this prince perceived the admirable tendency 
of the christian doctrine and precepts, to promote 
the stability of government, by preserving the cit- 
izens in their obedience to the reigning powers, 
and in the practice <rf thosfc virtues that render a 

w Buaebioty Dt vi$a CmiBtaMiimt lib. !▼. eap. Ixi. UiL Thoie who^ 
apon the authority of oeitain reeordft, whose dateii rooderD, and wboae 
eredit \% eztreiuelj dubious, affirm, that ContUntine was baptised in the 
year S«4 at Rome, by Sylvester, tJse bishop of that eity, are eTidently 
nisuketi. Those, even of the Romish church, who are the most eminent 
for their learning and sagacity, reject this notion. See Norls, HUt /)•- 
luntsf. torn. Sv. opp. p. 650. Thorn. Marise Mamaehii Origin, tt JhiL 
qmi, ChrhtkuL torn. iL p. S89. 
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State happv. And he must naturally have obscrv- cent. iv. 
ed, how defective the Roman superstition vms in ^^' '^ 
this important point/ 

IX. The doubts and difficulties that naturally xtnm mm 
arise in the mind, concerning the miraculous cross ^^"^^^ 
that Constantine solemnly declared he had seen, ^ 
about noon in the air, are many and considerable. 
It is easy, indeed, to refute the opinion of those, 
vtrho look upon this prodigy as a cunning fiction, 
invented* by the emperor to animate his troops in 
the ensuing battle, or who consider the narration 
as wholly fabulous.' The sentiment also of those, 
who imagine that this pretended cross was no more 
than a natural phenomenon in a solar halo, is, per- 
haps, more ingenious, than solid and convincing.* 
Nor, in the third place, do we think it sufficiendy 

* Ste EiuebtUy De vita Ctiutant, lib. 1. eap. zxtU. p. 431. (f;^ It 
liM been aoinetimet remarked, by the more eminent writers of the Ro- 
man hiatorj^ that the tuperstition of titat people, contrary to what Dr- 
Moaheim here observes, had a great inflaenee in keeping them in their 
subortU nation and allegiance, it is more particularly observed, that ia 
DO other nation the solemn obligation of an oath was treated with auck 
respect, and fulfilled with such a religious circurospeetion, and soeh aft 
inviolable fidelity. But, notwithBlanding all this, it is eertain, that su- 
perstition, if it may be dexterously turned to good purposes, may be 
equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur eould have rendered 
superstition as useful to the infernal designs of a Tarquin and a Cataline, 

« to the noble and virtuous purposes of a Publtcola or a Tnyan. But 
true Christianity can animate or encourage to nothing that is not juit 
and good. It tends to support government by the principles of piety and 
justice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and such like delusioiii. 

7 Hornbcok. Comment, ad Butlam Urbani, viii. de Imagin. cuttu^ p. 
188. Oiselins, TheMur, .YumUm. ArUiq» p. 463. Tollius, /Ve/bce to the 
French TrantltUion of Longinus, as also his Adnot, ad Lactantinro de 
Mort. Peroequut, cap. zliv. Christ. Thomasius, Obtervat, Mattem. toia. ^ 
i. p. 3S0. 

* Jo. And. Schmiditts, Dioi. de hma in cruee vUo* Jo. Alb. Fabrieiul^ 
JH99,deeruceaCemt$imtinevi$a,bkfuBjB$bli9th.Gr4tca, voL vi.aap. 
k p. 89 ficc. 
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CENT. IV. proved, that the divine power interposed here 
^— -•- to confirm the wavering faith of Constantine by 
a stupendous miracle. The only hypothesis then,* 
which remains, is, that we consider this famous 
cross as a vision represented to the emperor 
in a dream, with the remarkable inscription, 
hoc vinc€y u e. in this conquer ; and this latter 

Q^ • This faypothetis of Dr. Mosheim U not more erediUe than the 
real appearance of a eroas in the air. Both evenu are recorded bj the 
aame anthority. And, if the veracity of Constantine, or of Ehiaebins, are 
qnestioned with reapect to the appearance of a cross in the day, they 
can scarcely be confided in vith respect to the truth of the noetornal 
vision. It is very surprising to see the learned authors of the Uvivertal 
BUiory adopt, without exception, all the accounts of Eusebius concern- 
ing this cross, which are extremely liable to suspicion ; which Ensebius 
himself seems to have believed but in part, and for the truth of all which 
he it careful not to make himself answerable. See that anthor MH vUa 
C^rutant. lib. ii. cap. ix. 

This whole story is attended with difficulties, which render it, both at 
e miracle and as a fact, extremely dnbious, to say no mCMre. It wiU 
necessarily be asked, whence it comes to pass, that the relation of a fact 
which is said to have been seen by the whole army, is delivered by Euae-> 
bius, upon the sole credit of Constantine ? This is the more onaccoont- 
able, that Eusebius lived and conversed with many that must have been 
apectators of this event, had it really happened, and whose unanimous 
testimony would have prevented the necessit/ of Constantine's confirm- 
ing it to him by an oath. The sole relation of one man, concerning a 
pubUc appearance, is not suflicient to give complete conviction ; nor 
does it appear, that thisatory was generally believed by the christians, 
or by others, since several ecclesiastical historians, who wrote after 
Ensebius, particularly Baffin and Soaomen, make no mention of this 
appearance of a cross in the heavens. The nocturnal vimon was, it must 
he confessed, more generally known and believeM. Upon which Dr. 
Lardner makes this conjecture, that when Constantine first informed 
the people of the reason that induced him to make use of the sign of the 
eross in his army, he alleged nothing but a dream for that purpose ; 
but that in the Utter part of his life, when he was aequamted with Ease, 
hius, he added, the other partieular, of a hamnow crM9f seen asmewAere 
by him and his army in the daytime, for the place is not mentioned ; 
and that, the emperor having related this in the moat aolema maimed* 
Bnaehioa thooght himself obliged to mention it 
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opinion is maintained by authors of considerable c»^ nr. 
weight/' 



X. The joy, with which the christians were elat- The « 
ed on account of the favourable edicts of Constan- ^^^uS 
tine and Licinius, was soon interrupted by the war "^ 
which broke out between these two princes. Li- 
cinius being defeated in a pitched battle, in the 
year 3 14, made a treaty of peace with Constantine, 
and observed it during the space of nine years. 
But his turbulent spirit rendered him an enemy to 
repose; and his natural violence seconded, and 
still further incensed, by the suggestions of the 
heathen priests, armed him against Constantine, in 
the year 324, for the second time. During this 
war, he endeavoured to engage in his cause all 
those who remained attached to the ancient super* 
stition, that thus he might oppress ^is adversary 
with numbers ; and, in order to this, he persecute 
ed the christians in a cruel manner, and put to 
death many of their bishops, after trying them 
with torments of the most barbarous nature.^ But 

•« All the writers, who huTe given any accounts of Constantine the 
Great, are carefully enumerated by J. A. Fabrieius, in his Lux. Sahti. 
Evang, toti orbi exor. cap. xii. p. 266, who also mentions, cap. xiii. p. 
837, the laws concerning religious matters, which were enacted bj thia 
emperor, and digested into four parts. For a full account of these lawa» 
see Jac. Godofred, JldnotaU ad Codic* Tkeodoa. and Baldninus, in his 
CoTutantin, Magn, 9eu de legibva ConttantitU JEccles. et CiviUbus, lib. 
'ii. of which a second edition was published, at Hall, bj Gundling, in 8to. 
in the year 1727. 

^ Eusebius^ JKit. Ecele9. lib. x. cap. Tiii. Id. Devita Con»tanHm, lib. 
i. cap. xlix. Julian himself, whose bitter aversion to Constantine give* 
a singular degree of credibility to his testimony in this matter, could 
not help confessing that Licinios was an infamous tyrant, and a profli- 
gate, abandoned to all sorts of wickedness. See the Cesars of Julian, p, 
8^, of the French edition, by Spanheim. And here I beg leave to 
jnake a remark, which has escaped the learned, ffid that is, that Aure* 
lias Viator, in his book dc Caaoribut, cap. xli. p. 48jf, edit Arntieaii, 
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CENT. IV. all his enterprises proved abortive ; for, after sev- 
wi^**^ ': eral battles fought without success, he was reduc- 
ed to the necessity of throwing himself at the vic- 
tor's feet, and imploring his clemency ; whiclv 
however, he did not long enjoy ; for he was stran- 
gled by the orders of Constantine, in the year 325. 
After the defeat of Licinius, the empire was ruled 
by Constantine alone until his death, and the christ- 
ian cause experienced, in its happy progress, the 
effects of his auspicious administration. This 
zealous prince employed all the resources of his 
genius, all the authority of his laws, and all the en- 
gaging charms of his munificence and liberality, to 
efface, by degrees, the superstitions of paganism, 
and to propagate Christianity in every comer of 
the Roman empire. He had learned, no doubt, 
from the disturbances continually excited b\ Li- 
cinius, that neither himself nor the empire could 
enjoy a fixed state of tranquillity and safety as long 
as the ancient superstitions subsisted ; and tbere^ 
fore, from this period, he openly opposed the sa- 
cred rites of paganism, as a religion detrimental to 
the interests of the state. 
nJSSiSItiSf "■ "^^^^ ^^^ death of Constantine, which hap- 
4fT th^! mn«^ pened in the year 337, his three sons, Constan- 
theGmu tnie II. Constantms, and Constans, were, m con- 
sequence of his appointment, put in ]Jossession of 
the empire, and were all saluted as emperors and 
Augusti by the Roman senate. There were yet 
living two brothers of the late emperor, viz. Con- 
stantius Dalmatius and Julius Constantius, and 

has mentioned the peneeutioD under Lieiniaa in the following terms ; 
** Lieinto ne insontium quidem ac nobilium philosophoram aerrili more 
eruciatas adhibki modum fecere.'* The philosophers, vbom Lieiniaa 
is here said to have tormented, were donbtiess, the christians, whom 
many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philosophical sect Thia 
passage of Aoreliiis has not been touched by the cororoentators, who are 
too generally more intent upon the knowledge of words, than of things. 
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the7 had several sons. These the sons of Con- cemt.pt. 
stantine ordered to be put to deaths lest their am- '^"^^iLi 
bitious views should excite troubles in the em- 
pire ;^ and they all fell victims to this barbarous 
order, except Gallus and Julian, the sons of Julius 
Constantius, the latter of whom rose afterward 
to the imperial dignity. .The dominions allotted 
to Constuntine were Britain, Gaul, and Spain ; 
but he did not possess them long, for having 
made himself master, by force, of several places 
belonging to Constans, this occasioned a war be- 
tween the two brothers, in the year 340, in wliich 
Constantine lost his life. Constans, who had re- 
ceived, at first, for his portion, lUyricum, Italy, 
and Africa, added nowthe dominions of the deceas- 
ed prince to his own^ and thus became sole master 
of all the western provinces. He remained in pos- 
session of this vast territory until the year 350, 
when he was cruelly assassinated by the orders of 
Magnentius, one of his commanders, who Jiadre- 
voltedand declared himself emperor. Magnentius, 
in his turn, met with the fate lie deserved; trans- 
ported with rage and despair at his ill success in the 
war against Constantius, and apprehending the most 
terrible and ignominious death from the just resent- 
m^( of the conqueror, he laid violent hands up- 
on himself. Thus Constantius, who had, before 
this, possessed the provinces of- Asia, Syria, and 
Egypt, became, in the year 353, sole lord of the 

(O* < It it more probaUe, (hat the urukeiiwl design of this massMre 
wss to reeover the provinoes of Thniee» Maoedou, and Aohaia* which* 
In the dmsion of the empire, ConstantiDe the Great had giTea to yoang 
DalmaUus, son to hia brother of the same aam^, and Pontasand Cap* 
padocia, vhieh he had granted to Annibalianas, the brother of young DaU 
matins. Be that as it will. Dr. Mesheim has attributed this massacre 
equally to the three sons of Constantine ; whereas almost all authors 
agree that neither young Constantine, nor Constans, had any hand in It 
at all. 

VOL. z« 41 
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nr. Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 361^ 
sL when he died at Mopsucrene, on the borders d[ 
Cilicia, as he was marching against Julian* None 
of these three brothers possessed the spirit and ge* 
nius of their father. They all, indeed, followed 
his example, in continuing to abrogate and efface 
the ancient superstitions of the Romans and other 
idolatrous nations, and to accelerate the prc^press 
of the christian religion throughout the empire* 
This zeal was, no doubt, laudable ; its end* was 
excellent ; but, in the means used to accomplish 
it, there were many things worthy of blame. 

i M. xn. This flourishing progress of the christian re- 

^^ of ligion was greatly interrupted, and the church re- 

^' duced to the brink of destruction, when Julian, the 
son of Julius Constantius, and the only remaining 
branch of the imperial family was placed at the 
head of affairs. This active and adventurous prince, 
after having been declared empercH* by the army 
in the j ear -4^, in consequence of his exploits 
among the Gauls, was, upon the death of Constan- 
tius, the year following, confirmed in the undivid- 
ed possession of the empire. No event could be 
less favourable to the christians. For though he 
had been educated in the principles of Christianity, 
yet he apostatized from that divine religioi% and 
employed all his efforts to restore the expiring su- 
perstitions of polytheism to their former vigour, 
credit, and lustre. This apostasy of Julian, from 
the gospel of Christ to the worship of the gods, 
was owing, partly, to his aversion to the Constan- 
tine family, who had embrued their hands in the 
blood of his father, brother, and kinsmen ; and 
partly to the artifices of the piatonic philosophers, 
who abused his credulity, and flattered his ambi- 
tion, by fictitious miracles and pompous predictions. 
It is true, this prince seemed averse to the use of 
violence, in propagating superstition, and suppress- 
ing the truth ; nay, he carried the appearances of 
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moderation and impartiality so for, as to allow hb cnrr. n. 
subjects a full power of judging for themselves in ''^''^ ■ ': 
religious matters, and of worshipping the Deity in 
the manner they thought the most rational. But, 
under this mask of moderation, he attacked Christ- 
ianity with the utmost bitterness, and, at the same 
time, with the most consummate dexterity. By 
art and stratagem he undermined the church, re* 
moving the privileges that were granted to christ- 
ians and their spiritual nilers; shutting up the 
schools in which they taught philosophy and the 
liberal arts ; encouraging the sectaries and schis* 
matics, who brought dishonour upon the gospel by 
their divisions ; composing books against the christ* 
ians, and using a variety of other means to bring 
the religion of Jesus to ruin and contempt. Juliaii 
extended his views yet further, and was meditat- 
ing projects of a still more formidable nature 
against the christian churdi, which would have felt, 
no doubt, the fatal and ruinous effects of his invet^ 
erate hatred, if he had returned victorious from the 
Persian war, which he entered into immediately 
after his accession to tfie empire. But in this war^ 
which was rashly undertaken and imprudently con* 
ducted, he fell by the lance of a Persian soldier^ ' 
attd expired in his tent in the 32d. year of his age, 
having reigned alone, after the death of Constan* 
tius, twenty months.** 

xui. It is to me just matter of surprise to find ukAmm^. 
Julian placed, by many learned and judicious writ* 
eip,^ among the greatest heroes that shine forth in 

' For a full ac«ount of this emperor, it will be proper to eonsult, be- 
tide Tillemont and other common writert. La vie'de JuSeHt par PMbe 
Bletterie, which ia a moat aecurate and elegant produetioii. See alao 
The Lif0 and Character 0/ Julian, illustrated in seven dissertations, by 
Bes Yoeuz. Ezeeh. Spanhem. Prtefat. et adnal. ad efip. Julian! ; and 
Fabrieii, Lux Evangel, toti orH exorietUt eap. xiv. p. 894. 

• Montesquieu, in ehap. x. of the xxiTth. book of his work* entitled* 
VEeprit de* Mx, speaks of Julian in the following terms ; «* II n'y * 
foiiit tn apres loi d# Frinee ploa d«gne d« gouTern^r det koum9B.** 
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«wT.iv. the annals of time; nay, exalted above all the 
^ ' '^ - ' princes and legislators that have been distinguish- 
ed by the wisdom of their government Such writ- 
ers must either be too far blinded by prejudice, to 
perceive the truth ; or, they must never have pe- 
rused, with any degree of attention, those works 
of Julian that are still extant ; or, if neither of these 
be their case, they must, at least, be ignorant of 
that which constitutes true greatness. The real 
character of Julian has few lines of that uncommon 
merit that has been attributed to it ; for, if we set 
aside his genius, of which his works give no veiy 
high idea ; if we except, moreover, his military 
courage, his love of letters, and his acquaintance 
with that vain and fanatical philosophy, which was 
known by the name of modem platonism, we shall 
find nothing remaining that is, in any measure^ 
worthy of praise, or productive of esteem. Beside^ 
the qualities now mentioned were, in him, coun- 
terbalanced by the most opprobrious defects. He 
was a slave to superstition, than which nothing is 
a more evident mark of a narrow soul, of a mean 
and abject spirit. His thirst of glory and popular 
applause were exfcessive even to puenlity ; hb cre- 
dulity and levity surpass the powers of descrip- 
tion ; a low cunning, and a profound dissimulatioii 
and duplicity, had acquired, in his mind, the force 
of predominant habits ; and all this was accompa* 
ni^ with a total and perfect ignorance of true {Aii* 
losophy.' So that, though, in some things, Julian 
may be allowed to have excelled the sons of Con* 
stantine the Great, yet it must be granted, on the 
other hand, that he was, in many respects, inferi- 
or to Constantine himself, whom, upon all occa- 

OC^ 'Nothing eao afford a more evident proof of Jalian's ignotanee 
of the tme pbilotophy, than his known atuehmentto the study ofmagie^ 
^hieh Or. Mosheim has omitted ia hit OBttmeration of the defects anitf 
^estnvagaoMs of this prioee* 
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sions, he loads with the most licentious invectives, cskt. m 
and treats with the utmost disdain. ^^"'^ V 

xnr. As Julian affected, in general, to appear The jm ««. 
moderate in religious matters, unwilling to trouble !??i?bJSd^ 
any on account of their faith, or to seem averse to ^SLa^ 
any sect or party, so to the Jews, in particular, he 
extended so far the marks of his indulgence, as to 
permit them to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 
The Jews set about this important work ; from 
which, however, they ¥fere obliged to delist, be- 
fore they had even begun to lay the foundations 
of the sacred edifice. For, while they were remov- 
ing the rubbish, formidable balls of fire, issuing ■ 
out of the ground with a dreadful noise, dispersed 
both the works and the workmen, and repeated 
earthquakes filled the spectators of th'is astonishing 
phenomenon with terror and dismay. This sig- 
nal event is attested in a manner tlmt renders its 
evidence irresistible,^ though, as usually happens 
in cases of that nature, the christians have embel- 
lished it by augmenting rashly the number of the 
miracles that are supposed to have been wrought 
upon that occasion. The causes of this phenom- 
enon may furnish matter of dispute ; and learned 
men have, in effect, been divided upon that point. 
All, however, who consider the matter with atten- 
tion and impartiality, will perceive the strongest 
reasons for embracing the opinion of those who at- 
tribute this event to the almighty interposition of 
the Supreme Being ; nor do the arguments offered, 
by some, to prove it the effect of natural causes, 
or those alleged by others to persuade us that it 
was the result of artifice and imposture, contain 

s See Jo. Alb. Fabrieii Lux Evanjr, toH orH extrieru, p. l«4, vher# 
all the testimonies of this remarkable event are eArefttUy aflBeaUodf ^ 
gee abo MoyU's P^sthurMut Wvrkiy p. 101» !(•« 
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CBMT. IV. any thing that may not be refuted with the utmott 

•f^^-^-^ facility.'' 

•ne >t«te of zv. Upon the death of Julian, the sufirages of 

S^^!!^^ the army were united in &vour of Jovian, who, ac- 
cordingly, succeeded him in the impend d^nity. 
After a reign of seven months, Jovian died in the 
year 364, and therefore had not time to execute 
any thing of importance.^ The emperors who 
succeeded him, in this century, were Valentinian L 
Valens, Gratian, Valenthiian II. and Honorius, 
who professed Christianity, promoted its progress, 
and endeavoured, though not all with equal zeal, 
to root out entirely the Gentile superstitions. In 
this they were all surpassed by the last of the em- 
perors who reigned in this century, viz. Theodo* 
sius the Great, who came to the empire in the year 
379, and died in the year 395. As long as this 
prince lived, he exerted himself, in the most vig- 
orous and efiectual manner, in the extirpation of 
the pagan superstitions throughout all the provin- 
ces, and enacted severe laws and penalties against 
such as adhered to them* His sons Arcadiusand 
Honorius pursued with zeal, and not without suc- 
cess, the same end ; so that, toward tlie conclusion 
of this century, the Gentile religions declined 
apace, and had also no prospect left of recovering 
their primitive authority and splendour. 

k The tratfa of this miraele it denied by the fiunooi Batnage, MKkimre 
ffe* Juiftt torn. IT. p. 1957, egaintt whom Cuper hu taken the nffinnft- 
lire, tnd defended it In his JLHtera puUbhed bj Bayer, p. 400. A 
»o«t ingenkms diaeoane has been paUished faitely, in defeaee of thia 
Airaole, bj the learned Dr. Warburton, under the title of Julian; or 
A dUcvurte concerning the earthquake andferyeruptumf'hit. in whieiL 
the okgeeUons of Basnage are partioulariy examined and refuted. 

I See Bletterie, Vie de Jovien, toI. ij. published at Pains in 1748, ia 
vhieh the IJ/e efJuUanf by the same author, is further illoatnted, uA 
wme produetions of that emperor translafd into Freaeh. 
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xvL It is true, that, notwithstanding all this zeal cent. iv. 
and severity of the christian emperors, there still .^'""^^ '- 
remained in several places, and especially in the p,^SSJ* *^ 
remoter provinces, temples and religious rites con- 
secrated to the service of the pagan deities. And 
indeed, when we look attentively into the matter, 
we shall find, that the execution of those rigorous 
laws, that were enacted against the worshippers of 
the gods, was rather levelled at the multitude, than ^ 
at persons of eminence and distinction. For it ap- 
pears, that, both during the reign, and after the 
death of Theodosius, many of the most honoura- 
ble and important posts were filled by persons, 
whose aversion to Christianity, and whose attach- 
iricnt to paganism, were sufficiently known. The 
example of Libanius alone is an evident proof of 
this ; since, notwithstanding his avowed and open 
Enmity to die christians, he was raised by Theo- 
dosius himself to the high dignity of prefect, or 
chief oi the Pretorian guards. It is extremely 
probable, therefore, that in the execution of the 
severe laws enacted against the pagans, there was an 
exception made in favouv of philosophers, rheto- 
ricians, and military leaders, on account of the im- 
portant services which they were supposed to ren* 
der to the state, and that they of consequence en*, 
ioyed more liberty in religious matters, than the 
inferior orders of men. 

xvn. This peculiar regard shown to the philoso* iv enint. 

- »,, •II It of the pMfci«<^ 

phers and rhetoncians will, no doubt, appear sur- gmiiginit 
prising when it is considered, that all the force of 
their genius, and all the resources of their art were 
employed against Christianity ; and that those very 
sages, whose schools were reputed of such utility 
to the state, were the very persons who opposed 
the progress of the truth with the greatest vehe- 
mence and contention of mind. Hierocles, the 
great ornament of the platonic school, wrote, in the 
beguining of this century, two books against the 
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IV. christians, in which he went so far as to draw a par- 
J^ allel between Jesus Christ and ApoUonius Tyana* 
eus. This presumption was chastised with great 
spirit by Eusebius, in a particular treatise written 
expressly in answer to Hierocles. Lactantius takes 
notice of another philosopher, who composed three 
books to detect the pretended errors of the christ- 
ians,^ but does not mention his name. After the 
time of Constantine the Great, beside the long and 
laborious work which Julian wrote against the fol- 
lowers of Christ, Himerius^ and Libaniiis, in their 
public harangbes, and Eunapius, in his lives of the 
philosophers, exhausted all their rage and bitter- 
ness in their efforts to defame the christian relig- 
ion ; while the calumnies, that abounded in the 
discourses of the one, and Uie writings of the oth- 
er, passed unpunished. 
TTj« .i»q» xvin- The prejudice, which the christian cause 
eh^nc»uie reccivcd, in this century, from the stratagems of 
these philosophers and rhetoricians, who were elat- 
ed with a presumptuous notion of their knowledge, 
and prepossessed with a bitter aversion to the gos- 
pel, was certainly very ^considerable. Many ex- 
amples concur to prove this ; and particularly that 
of Julian, who was seduced by the artifices of these 
corrupt sophists. The effects of their disputes and 
declamations were not, indeed, the same upon all ; 
some, who assumed ^the appearance of superior 
wisdom, and who, either from moderation or in- 
difference, professed to pursue a middle way in 
these religious controversies, composed matters in 
the following manner ; they gave so far their ear 
to the interpretations and discourses of the rheto- 
ricians, as to form to themselves a middle kind of 
religion, between the ancient theology and the new 
doctrine that was now propagated in the empire ; 

* Inatitta. Divin, lib, t. eap. ii. p. 5d$. 

I S«e Photiiu BibMh. Cpd, eap. Ut. p. SMT. 
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PART I. 



and they persuaded themselves, that the same truths aorr. it. 
which Chnst taught, had been, for a long time, 
concealed, by the priests of the gods, under the 
veil of ceremonies, fables, and allegorical represent- 
ations." Of this number were Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, a man of singular merit; Themistius^ an 
orator highly distinguished by his uncommon elo- 
quence and the eminence of his station ; Chalcidius, 
a philosopher, and others, who were all of opinion, 
thiat the two religions, when properly interpreted 
and understood, agreed perfecdy well in the main 
points ; and that, therefore, neither the religion of 
Christ, nor that of the gods, were to be treated 
with contempt. 

q3^ " This notion, absurd as it is, has been revired, in the most ex- 
traTagant manner, in a work published at Uarderwyk in Guelderland, in 
the year 1757, bj Mr. Struohtmeyer, professor of eloquenee and Ian- 
Images in that university. In this work, which bears the title of the 
SymboKetU Herctdea^ the learned and wrong headed author maintaina» 
as he had also done in a preceding work, entitled, Jin ExpUcatUm tf 
the Pagan Theology ^ that all die doetrines of Christianity were emblem- 
atically represented in the heathen mythology ; and not only so, but that 
the inventors of that mythology knew that the Son of God was to descend 
upon earth ; believed in Christ as the only fountain of salvation ; were 
persuaded of his future incarnation, death, and resurrection ; and had 
acquired all this knowledge and faith by the perusal of a bible much older 
tlian either >f oses or Abraham, &o. The pagan doctors, thus instructed, 
according to Mr. Struchtmeyer, in the mysteries of Christianity, taught 
these truths under the veil ofemblenu, typea^ toAfigurea, Jupiter, rep- 
resented the trtie God ; Juno, who was obstinate and ungovernable, 
was the emblem of the ofidenr Israel ; the ehaate Diana, was a type of 
the chrUtian church f Hereules was the figure, or forerunner of Christ; 
Amphitryon, was Joseph ; the two aerperUt, that Hercules killed in hi$ 
cradle, were the pharisees and sadducees, &c. Such are the principal 
lines of Mr. Struchtmeyer's system^ which shows the sad havoc that n 
warm imagination, undirected by a just and solid judgment* makes la 
religion. It is, however, honourable perhaps to the present age, that a 
system, from which \mmianus MarcelUnus and other philosophers of 
old derived applatise, will be generally looked upon^ at present* as en- 
tltling its restorer to a place in Bedlam« 

VOL. U 42 
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^^I«^- jtDL The zeal and diligence with which Constan* 
~^^ tine and his successors exerted themselves in the 
aSSSty!' cause of Christianity, and in extending the limits 
of the church, prevent our surprise at the number 
of barbarous and uncivilized nations, which receiv- 
ed the gospel." It appears highly probable, from 
many circumstances, that both the Greater and the 
Lesser Armenia were enlightened with the knowl- 
edge of the truth, not long after the first rise of 
Clvistianity. The Armenian church was not, how* 
ever, completely formed and established before this 
century ; in the commencement of which, Greg- 
ory, the son of Anax, who is commonly called the 
entighteneTj from his having dispelled the darkness 
of the Armenian superstitions, converted to Christ- 
ianity Tiridates, king of Armenia, and all the nobles 
of his court. In consequence of this, Gregory 
was consecrated bishop of the Armenians, by Le- 
ontius bishop of Cappadocia, and his ministry was 
crowned with such success, that the whole province 
was soon converted to the christian faith." 
ABM* oie XX. Toward the middle of this century, a certain 
*«^*opi*n»- person, named Frumentius, came from Egypt to 
Abassia, or Ethiopia, whose inhabitants derived 
the name of Axumitas from Axuma, the capital 
city of that country. He made known among this 
people the gospel of Christ, and administer^ the 
sacrament of baptism to their king, and to several 
persons of the first distinction at his court. As 
Frumentius was returning from hence into Egypt, 
he received consecration, as the first bishop of 

■ Gaudentu vi$a PhiUiBtrU^ § 3. Philastrias, De lutret. Praf p. 5, 
edit. Fabricii. Soerates, Hut. Eccle$, lib. i. cap. xiz. Georgifu CedreniUy 
ChronograpK p. S34, edit Paris. 

• JWirrafM de rebut Armenue in Frane Comdefiaii Auctarw BibUoih, 
Patrum Greetr. torn. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lequien, Orietu Chrittiatmt, 
torn. i. p. 419, 19S6. Jo. Joacb. Schroderi TA««fwr. Ung^ue Armam^t 
1. 1«. 
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the Axumitae, or Ethiopians, from Athanasius. ^^^^- 
And this is the reason why tlie Ethic^ian church '»■ 

has, even to our times, been considered as the 
daughter of the Alexandrian, from which it also 
receives its bishop.^ 

The light of the gospel was mtroduced into Ibe* And oeofgi- 
ria, a province of Asia, now called Georgia, in the ^^ 
following manner ; a certain woman was carried 
into that country as a captive, during the reign of 
Constantine the Great, and by the grandeur of her 
miracles, and the remarkable sanctity of her life 
and manners, she made such an impression upon 
the king and queen, that they abandoned their fals^ 
gods, embraced the faith of the gospel, and sent to 
Constantinople, for proper persons to give them 
and their people a more satisl^ctory and complete 
knowledge of the christian religion."! 

zxi. A considerable part of the Goths, who had And goas. 
hihabited Thrace, Mc^sia, and Dacia, had receiv- 
ed the knowledge, and embraced the docti ines df 
Christianity before this century ; and Theophilus, 
their bishop, was present at the council of Nice. 
Constantine the Great, after having vanquished 
them and the Sarmatians, engaged great numbers 
of them to become christians.'' But still a large 
body continued in thek* attachment to th^r ancient 
superstition, until the time of the emperor Valens* 
TTiis prince permitted them indeed, to pass the 
Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, Mcesia, and Thrace ; 
bul 'n was on condition, that they should live in 

? AtlunMias, ^^29^. ad CoMtantium, ton. i. 0pp. part il p. SIS, edit 
Benedict. Soerates et Sosomen. IR$t, £cele$, book i. eh. xix. of tht 
former, book ii. ch. xxir. of tke latter. Tkeodoret MUt. £ccie9, lib. i. 
cap. xxiii. p. 54. Ludolf. Comment, ad Hitt. Ethiopia, p. 281. Hier. 
Lobo, Veofoge tTAinfuime, torn. ii. p. 13. JaatuaFontaamasy IMtt, Ut- 
ter. ^SquUeiigf p. 174. 

i Rufinuiy JR»t. Eccle$. lib. i. cap. s. SoKomen^ Bi9t. JSc€k9» Ub. il 
eap. T. Leqwen, Qrimt CM*, torn. 1. p. 1339^ 

' So«n«. BStt. Ei9€U9. liV i. MtF* xnti 
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cENi. IV. subjection to the Roman laws, and embrace the 
^'' ^ '• profession of Christianity," which condition was 
accepted by their king Fritigem, The celebrated 
— Ulphilus, bishop of those Goths, who dwek in 
INioesia, lived in this century, and dbtinguished 
himself much by his genius and piety. Among 
other eminent services which he rendered to his 
country, he invented a set of letters for their pe- 
culiar use, and translated the scriptures into the 
•Gothic language.* 
Anoofftte xxii. There remained still, in the European prov- 
^^'^ inces, an .incredible number of persons who adher- 
ed to the worship of the gods ; and though the 
christian bishops continued their pious efforts to 
gain them over to the gospel, yet the success waSj 
by no means, proportionable to their diligence and 
zeal, and the work of conversion went on but 
slowly. In Gaul, the great and venerable Martin, 
bishop of Tours, set about this important work 
with tolerable success. For, in his various voy- 
ages among the Gauls, he converted many, every 
where, by die energy of his discourses, and by the 
power of his miracles, if we may rely upon the tes* 
timony of Sulpitius Severus in this matter. He 
destroyed also the temples of the gods, pulled down 
their statues,"" and on all these accounts merited 
the high and honourable title of Apostle of the 
Gauls. 
Thft ttum ^ouiL There is no doubt. But that the victories 
«f » nany ^ Constautiue tlie Great, die fear of punishment^ 

• Socrat Hi9t. JScclet. lib. ir. cap. xixiii. Lequieii» Oriens Chris. 
torn. i. p. 1S40. Erie. BeDzelios, Praf. ad Quatuor EvangeUa Gothica, 
qiut Ulphilc trihuuntur, cap. ▼. p. zviii. published at Oxford, in the year 
1750, in 4to. 

c Jo. Jao. MaaeoTti IKateria Oermaiwrum^ torn. i. p. 317, torn. ii. n»t. 
p. 49. ^cta S& Martii, torn, lit p. 619. BeDzelini, loc. cUat. cap. 

Tlli. p. XXX. 

• See Salpit. SeTeraty Dial i. De Vita Mdrtim, cap. xili. p. 90^ cap. 
XT. p. 89^ cap. XTii. p. Jid. DiaL li. p* 106, edit. Uier. a Pmto> Verona* 

1741. 
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and the desire of pleasing this mighty conqueror, cent. iv. 
and his imperial successors, were the weighty ar- Z^^^^ 
guments that moved whole nations, as well as par- 
ticular persons, to embrace Christistfiity. None 
however, that have any acquaintance with the 
transactions of this period of time, will attribute 
the whole progress of Christianity to these causes. 
For it is undeniably manifest, that the indefatiga- 
ble zeal of the bishops, and other pious men, the 
innocence and sanctity which shone forth with such 
lustre in the lives of many christians, the transla- 
tions that were published of the sacred writings, 
and the intrinsic beauty and excellence of the 
christian religion, made as strong and deep im- 
pressions upon some, as worldly views and selfish 
considerations did upon others. 

As to the miracles attributed to Antony, Paul 
the hermit, and •Martin, I give them up without 
the least difficulty, and join with those who treat 
these pretended prodigies with the contempt they 
deserve.^ I am al$o willing to grant, that many 
events have been rashly esteemed miraculous, 
which were the result of the ordinary laws of na- 
ture ; and also that several pious frauds have been 
imprudently made use of, to give new degrees of 
weight and dignity to the christian cause. But I 
cannot, on the other hand, assent to the opinions 
of those who maintain, that, in this century, mira- 
cles had entirely ceased ; and that at this period, 
the christian church was not favoured with any 
extraordinary or supernatural mark of a divine 
power engaged in its cause.* 

^ Hier. a Prato, in his prefaee to Solpitias Severat, p. 13, disputes 
ivarmly in fiivoar of the minelec of Martin, and abo of ttie other prod- 
i^et of tbii oentary. 

* See Enieblas's book against Hieroclet, oh. Ir, p. 431, edit Olearii ; 
Af also Uenr. Dodwell, Dua. ii* in fr^trueum, § 55, p. 195* Q^ See Dr. 
Middleton's Frte inquiry into the JHiracuhu9 Power$^ -which are ndd 
U htrve ntbmted in the chrietian churchy ke* in vhieh a tery different 
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inPoiia. 



The christians who lived under the Bothati 
government, were not afflicted with any severe C9^ 
lamities from the time of Constantine the Great, 
except those which they sufiered during the 
troubles and commotions raised by Licinius, aod 
under the transitor}' reign of Julian. Their tram* 
quillity however was, at different times, dbturbed 
in several places. Among others, Athanaric^ king^ 
of the Goths, persecuted, for some time, widi bit* 
temess, that j^ of the Gothic nation which had 
embraced Cluistianity.y In the remoter provin* 
ces, the pagans often defended their ancient super- 
stitions by the force of arms, and massacred the 
christians, who, in the propagation of their relig- 
ion, were not always sufficiently attentive, either to 
the rules of prudence, or the dictates of humanity.* 
The christians who lived beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, had a harder £ite. Sapor IL king 
of Persia, vented his rage against those of his do* 
minions in three dreadful persecutions. The first 
of these happened in the 18th. year of the reign of 
that prince ; the second, in the 30th. and the third, 
in the 31st. year of the same reign. This last was 
the most cruel and destructive of the three ; it car* 
ried oflf an incredible numbo* of christians, and 
continued during the space of forty years, having 
ccHnmenced in d^ year 330, and ceased only in 
370. It was not, however, the religion of the 
christians, but the ill grounded suspicion of their 
treasonable designs i^;ainst the state, that drew up* 
on them this terrible cakmity. For the magi and 
the Jews persuaded the Persian monarch, that all 
the christians were devoted to the interests of the 

opinion is munUuned* See boweTer, on the other mdt, the anmren of 
Church and Dodwell to Middleton's Inquiry 

y See Theodor- Ruinarti .^c/a martyr' $inceru^ and there Acta «S> Sa- 
ha, p* 598- 

• See Ambrosittii, Jh Ojfiak, Ub. L eap. zlii. $ 17, 
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Roman emperor, and that Symeon, archbishop cekt. iv. 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to Constantinople ^"^""^ '' 
intelligence of all that passed in Persia."^ 

m See Sozomeo. But, Eccks' lib- ii. oap* i* xiii* There isa partiealar 
«iid express aocount of this persecation in the BibUothec, Oriental Cle- 
mttU' VatUan, tnin. i« p. 6, \% 181» torn, iii* p*53y with whieh it vill be 
proper to compare the preface of the learned AssemaiH to his Jlcta 
martymm orietUal' et occidental' published in two volumes in folio, at 
Rome, in the year 1748 ; as this author has published the Pernan Mar^ 
tyrology in Syriac, -with a Latin translation, and enriched this valuable 
work with many excellent observations. 
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PART II. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER f. 
WHICH CONTAIKS THE HISTORY OF LEARNING AND PHIIjOSOPHT. 

CENT. lY. L Philology, eloquence, poetry, and history, were 
FAR! IK ^j^^ branches of science particularly cultivated at 
^this time, by those, among the Greeks and Latins, 
who were desirous to make a figure in the learned 
world. But though several persons of both nations 
acquired a certain degree of reputation by their 
literary pursuits, yet they came all far short of the 
summit of fame. The best poets of this period^ 
such as Ausonius, appear insipid, harsh, and inel- 
egant, when compared with the sublime bards of 
the Augustan age. The rhetoricians, departing 
now from the noble simplicity and majesty of the 
ancients, instructed the youth in the fallacious art 
of pompous declamation ; and the greatest part of 
the historical writers were more set upon embel* 
lishing their narrations with vain and tawdry oma« 
ments, than upon rendering them interesting by 
their order, perspicuity, and truth. 
The pnHmit iL Altuost all thc philosophers of this age were 
iJi^^T^ of that sect which we have already distinguished by 
the title of modern platonics. It is not therefore 
surprising, that we find the principles of platonism 
in all the writings of the christians. The number, 
however, of these philosophers was not so consid- 
erably in the west as in the eastern countnes. 
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Jamblichus of Chalcis explained, in Syria, the phi- cent. iv. 
losophy of Plato, or rather propagated his own ^'''*^ "' 
particular opinions under that respectable name. 
He was an obscure and credulous man, and his 
turn of mind was highly superstitious and chiraer- 
ical, as his writings abundantly testify.*" His suc- 
cessors were, iEdesius, Maximus, and others, 
whose follies and puerilities are exposed, at length, 
by Eunapius. Hypatia, a female philosopher of 
distinguished merit and learning, Isidorus, Olym- 
piodorus, Synesius, afterward a semichristian, 
with others of inferior reputation, were the princi- 
pal persons concerned in propagating this new mod- 
ification of platonism. 

m. As the emperor Julian was passionately at- it-iStt^ 
tached to this sect, which his writings abundantly 
prove, he employed every method to increase its 
authority and lustre, and for that purpose, engaged 
in its cause several men of learning and genius, 
who vied wi$h each other in exalting its merit and 
excellence.*' But after his death, a dreadful storm 
of persecution arose, under the reign of Valenti- 
nian, against the platonists ; many of whom, being 
accused of magical practices, and other heinous 
crimes, were capitally convicted. During these 
commotions, Maximus, the master and favourite 
of Julian, by whose persuasions this emperor had 
been engaged to renounce Christianity, and to ap- 
ply himself to the study of magic, was put to death 

0[j* i> Dr. Mosheim speaks here of only one Jamblichus, though there 
were three persons who bore that name. It is not easy to determine 
which of them was the author of those works that have reached our 
times under the name of Jamblichus ; bat whoever it was, he does not 
eertainly deserve so mean a character as our learned historian here 
gives him. 

« See the learned Baron Ezektel Spanheim's Preface to the work$ of 
Julian s and tha^ also which he has prefixed to his French translation of 
Jnlian's Cteoare, p. Ill, and his annoutions to the latter, p. Sd'i; lee 
also Bletterie, Vie de PEmpereur JuHen, lib. i. p. 26. 

vol. 1. 43 
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with several others.'^ It is probable indeed, that 
the friendship and intimacy that had subsisted be- 
tween the apostate emperor and these pretended 
sages were greater crimes, in the eye of Valenti- 
nian, than either their philosophical system or their 
magic arts. And hence it happened, thit such of 
the sect as lived at a distance from the court, were 
not involved in the dangers or calamities of tlus 
persecution. 

IV. From the time of Constantine the Great, 
'jg the christians applied themselves with more zeal 
^ and diligence to the study of philosophy and of 
the liberal arts, than they had formerly done. The 
emperors encouraged this taste for the sciences, and 
left no means unemployed to excite and maintain 
a spirit of literary emulation among the professcH^ 
of Christianity. For this purpose, schools were es- 
tablished in many cities. Libraries were also erect- 
ed, and men of learning and genius were nobly 
recompensed by the honours and advantages that 
were attached to the culture of the sciences and 
arts.* All this was indispensably necessary to the 
successful execution of the scheme that was laid 
for abrogating, by degrees, the worship of the gods. 
For the ancient religion was maintained, and its 
credit supported, by the erudition and talents which 
distinguished in so many places the sages of pagan- 
* ism. And there was just reason to apprehend that 
the truth might suffer, if the christian youth, 'for 
want of proper masters and instructors of their 
own religion, should have recourse, for their edu- 
cation, to the schools of the pagan philosophers 
and rhetoricians, 

* Ammifin. MarceUIn. Jlietoriarwn, Vi\j' xxiz. cap. i* p. 536, edit. Valeaii. 
Bletteric, Vie de JuUen, p. SO — 155, 159, and Vie de Jovien, torn. i. 
p. 194. 

• See Godofred. ad Codicie Theodoa. tituloa de firofeesoribut et m*ti' 
bus UberaUbtu. Franc. Balduinus in Cofutantino M. p. 122. Herm. 
Conringii Dittert, de atuduM Mom€ et Conttanttnop, at the end of Us 
^9ntiqwtate9 Acadcndc^c, 
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V. From what has been here said concemine: the c«»t- ^' 
State of learning among the christians, we would -'- -^-^ 
not have any conclude, that an acquaintance Math ^^m^ 
the sciences was become universal in the church 
of Christ. For as yet there was no law enacted, 
which eikluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
ecclesiastical preferments and of&ces ; and it is cer- 
tain, that the greatest part, both of the bishops and - 
presbyters, were men entirely destitute of all learn- 
ing and education. Beside, that savage and illit- 
erate party, who looked upon all sorts of erudition, 
particularly that of a philosophical kind, as pernic- 
ious and even destructive to true piety and relig- 
ion, increased both in number and authority. The I 
ascetics, monks, and hermits, augmented the w 
strength of this barbarous faction ; and not only the ' 
women, but also all who took solemn looks, sordid 
garments, and a love of solitude for real piety, and 
in this number we comprehend the generality of 
mankind, were vehemently prepossessed in their 
favour. 



CHAPTER IL 



OONCERMIKO THS GOVERKMBNT OF THE CHURCH, AND TBR CHRIST* 
IAN DOCTORS, DITRINO THIS CENTURY. 



t Const ANTTNE the Great made no essential The ibrm «r 
alterations in the form of government that ^<^l^*v^|^"<>- 
place in the christian church before his time; i|^»^" '*••""'■ 
on^r corrected it in some particulars, and gave it 
a greater extent. For, though he permitted the 
church to remain a body politic distinct from that 
of the state, as it had formerly been, yet he assum- 
ed to himself the supreme power over this sacred 
body, and the right of modelling and governing it 
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in such a manner, as should be most conducive to 
the public good. This right he enjoyed without 
any opposition, as none of the bishops }>re8unied 
to call his authority in question. The people 
therefore continued, as usual, to choose freely their 
bishops and their teachers. The bishop governed 
the church, and managed the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the city or district, where he presided, in coun- 
cil with the presbyters, and with a due regard to 
the suffrages of the whole assembly of the people. 
The provincial bishops, assembled in council, de- 
liberated together concerning those matters that 
related to the interests of the churches of a whole 
province, as also concerning religious controver- 
sies, the forms and rites of divine service, and other 
things of like moment. To these lesser councils 
which were composed of the ecclesiastical deputies, 
of one or more provinces, were afterward added 
(Bcumenical councils^ consisting of commissioners 
from all the churches in the christian world, and 
which, consequently, represented the church uni- 
versal. These were established by the authority 
of the emperor, who assembled the first of these 
universal councils at Nice. This prince thought 
it equitable, that questions of superior importance, 
and such as intimately concerned the interests of 
Christianity in general, should be examined and 
decided in assemblies that represented the whole 
body of the christian church ; and in this it is highly- 
probable, that his judgment was directed by that 
of the bishops. There were never, indeed, any 
councils held, which could, with strict propriety, be 
called universal; those, however, whose laws and 
decrees were approved and admitted by the universal 
church, or the greatest part of that sacred body, arc 
commonly called cecumenical or general councils* 
«RJi£ iL The rights and privileges ot the several eccle- 
SJtt^rf the siastical orders were, however gradually changed 
•riiKchunii. and diminishedyiirom the timethat the church began 
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to be torn with divisions, and agitated with those cent. iv. 
violent dissensions and tumults, to which the elec- ^4!^!:^ 
tions of bishops, the diversity of religious opinions, 
and other things of a like nature, too frequently 
gave rise. In these religious quarrels, the weaker 
generally fled to the court for protection and suc- 
cour ; and thereby furnished the emperors with a 
favourable opportunity of setting limits to the power 
of the bishops, of infringing the liberties of the 
people, and of modifying, in various ways, the an- 
cient customs according to their pleasure. And 
indeed, even the bishops themselves, whose opu- ^ 
lence and authority were considerably increased 
since the reign of Constantine, began to introduce, 
gradually, innovations into the forms of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and to change the ancient govern- 
ment of the church. Their first step was an en- 
tire exclusion of the people from all part in the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs ; and after- ^ 
ward, they by degrees, divested even tlie presby- 
ters of their ancient privileges and their primitive 
authority, that they might have no importunate 
protesters to control their ambition, or oppose their 
proceedings ; and principally, that they might eith- 
er engross to themselves, or distribute as they 
thought proper, the possessions and revenues of 
the church. Hence it came to pass, that, at the 
conclusion of this centurv, there remained no moro 
than a mere shadow of the ancient government of > 
the church. Many of the privileges which had 
formerly belonged to the presbyters and people, 
were usurped by the bishops ; and many of the 
rights, which had been formeriy vested in the uni- 
versal church, were transferred to the emperors, • 
and to subordinate officers and magistrates. 

iiL Constantine the Great, in order to prevent TheeecwiM. 
civil commotions, and to fix his authority upon n^t inodei- 
solid and stable foundations, made several changes, touw ciTii. 
not only in the laws of the empire, but also in the 
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CENT. IV. form of the Roman government' And as there 
PART^ ^^^ many important reasons, which induced him 
to suit the administration of the church to these 
changes in the civil constitution, this necessarily 
introduced among the bishops new degrees of 
emmence and rank. Three prelates had, before 
this, enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence over 
the rest of the episcopal order, viz. the bishops of 
^ Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria ; and to these the 
bishop of Constantinople was added, when the im- 
perial residence was transferred to that city. These 
four prelates answered to the four pretorian pre* 
feds created by Constantine ; and it is possible 
that, in this very century, they were distinguished 
by the Jewish tide of patriarchs. After these fol- 
lowed the exarchs^ who had the inspection over 
several provinces, and answered to the appointment 
of certain civil officers who bore the same title. 
In a lower class, were the metropolitans, who had 
only the government of one pro\ ince, under whom 
were the arcUnshopSj whose inspection was con- 
fined to certain districts. In this gradation, the 
bis/wps brought up the rear ; the sphere of their 
authority was not, in all places, equally extensive ; 
being in some considerably ample, and in others 
confined within narrow limits. To these various 
ecclesiastical orders, we might add that of the cAo- 
repiscopi^ or superintendents of the country church- 
es ; but this order was, in most places, suppressed 
by the bishops, with a design to extend their own 
authority, and enlarge the sphere of their power 
and jurisdiction.^ 
•nie-admini*- ^' Thc admiuistTation of the church was divid- 
d!^ Iwlh cd, by Constantine himself, into an external and 

rd into exter- 

{ See Bos, HUtaire de la tnonarchie Francoite, torn. i. p. (»4. Gian- 
none, Histoire de J^'apies, torn. i. p. 94, 152. 

c This appears from several passages in the useful work of Lud. The- 
massinus, entitled, DUcipUna £ccletU vet. et nova ctrca ben^cia, 
torn. i. 
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an internal inspection.'* The latter, which was 
committed to bishops and councils, related to re- 
ligious controversies ; the Jbrms of divine worship ,-- 
the offices ofthepnests; the vices of the ecclesxas- 
tical orders^ 8tc. The external administration of 
the church, the emperor assumed to himself. This 
comprehended all those things that relate to the 
outward state and discipline of the church ; it like- 
wise extended to all contests and debates that should 
arise between the ministers of the church, superi- 
or as well as inferior, concerning their possessions j 
their reputation^ their rights and privileges^ their 
offences against the laws, and things of a like na- 
ture ;^ but no controversies that related to matters 
purely religious were cognizable by this external 
inspection. In consequence of this artful division 
of the ecclesiastical government, Constantine and 
his successors called councils, presided in them, 
appointed the judges of religious controversies, ter- 
minated the differences which arose between the 
bishops and the people, fixed the limits of the ec- 
clesiastical provinces, took cognizance of the civil 
causes that subsisted between the ministers of the 
church, and punished the crimes committed against 
the laws by the ordinary judges appointed for that 
purpose ; giving over all causes purely ecclesiasti- 
cal to the cognizance of bishops and councils. 
But this famous division of the administration of 
the church was never explained with perspicuity, 
nor determined with a sufficient degree of accura- 
cy and precision ; so that both in this and the fol- 
lowing centuries, we find many transactions that 
seem absolutely inconsistent with it. We find the 
emperors, for example, frequently determining 
matters purely ecclesiastical, and that belonged to 
the mf^nta/ jurisdiction of the church ; and, on the 

k EuReb. De vita Conttantini, lib. iv. eap. xxir. p. 536. 
* See die imperial laws both in Juttinian't Code, and in the Theodo- 
tian t as alto Godofred. ad Codi€, JVieodot, toni..Ti.,p. 55, 58» 335, &e. 
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CENT. IV. Other hand, nothing is more frequent than the 
-~^'*^ " decisions of bishops and councils concerning things 
' that relate merely to the external form and gov- 
ernment of the church. 
Thejmnkmd y. In thc cpiscopal order, the bishop of Rome 
^^«f was the first in rank, and was distinguished by a 
sort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Prej- 
udices, arising from a great variety of causes, con- 
tributed to establish this superiority ; but it was 
chiefly owing to certain circumstances of grandeur 
and opulence, by which mortals, for the most part, 
form their ideas of pre-eminence and dignity, and 
which they generally confound with the reasons of 
a just and legal authority. The bishop of Rome 
surpassed all his brethren in the magnificence an^ 
splendour of the church over which he presided ; 
in the riches of his revenues and possessions ; in 
the number and variety of his ministers ; in his 
credit with the people ; and in hi^sumptuous and 
splendid manner of living.^ These dazzling nuu'ks 
of human power, these ambiguous proofs of true 
greatness and felicity, had such a mighty influence 
upon the minds of the multitude, that the see of 
Rome became, in this century, a most seducing 
object of sacerdotal ambition. Hence it happened, 
that when a new pontiff* was to be elected by the suf- 
frages of the presbyters and people, the city of Rome 
was generally agitated with dissensions, tumults, 
and cabals, whose consequences were often deplor- 
able and fatal. The intrigues and disturbances that 
prevailed in that city in the year 366, when upon 
the death of Liberius, another pontiff* was to be 
chosen in his place, are a sufficient proof of what 
we have now advanced. Upon this occasion, one 
faction elected Damasus to that high dignity, while 

^ Amraianus Mareellintu girea a striking description of the luxury lA 
which the biihopi of Rome lired, Hitt* lib. xxrii. cap. iii. p. 397. 
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llie oppositie party chose Ursicinus, a deacon of the asm. iv. 
vacant church, to succeed Liberius. This double ^'"'"'^ "' 
election gave Hse to a dangerous schism^ and to a ^ 
sort of civil war within the city of Rome, which 
was carried on with the utmost barbarity and fury, 
and produced the most cruel massacres and deso- 
lations. This inhuman contest ended in the vic- 
tory of Damasus ; but whether his cause was more 
just than that of Ursicinus, is a question not so easy 
to determine.* Neither of the two indeed seem to 
have been possessed of such principles as consti- 
tute a good christian, much less of that exemplary — 
virtue that should distinguish a christian bishop. 

^. Notwithstanding the pomp and splendour that The limits or 
surrounded the Roman see, it is however certain, ^*^ ^ 
that the bishops of that city had not acquired, in 
this century, that pre-eminence of power and ju- 
risdiction in the church which they afterward en- v^ 
joyed. In the ecclesiastical commonwealth, they 
were indeed the most eminent order of citizens ; 
but still they were citizens as well as their breth- 
ren, and subject like them to the edicts and laws 
of the emperors. All religious causes of extraor- 
dinaiy importance were examined and determined, 
either by judges appointed by the emperors, or in 
councils assembled for that purpose, while those 
of inferior moment were decided in each district 
by its respective bishop. The ecclesiastical laws 
were enacted either by the emperor or by councils. 

None of the bishops acknowledged, that they de* 

rived their authority from the permission and ap« 
pointment of the bishop of Rome, or that they 
were created bishops by thejavour of the apostolic 
see. On the contrary, they all maintained, that 
they were the ambassadors and ministers of Jesus 
Christ, suid that their authority was derived from 

> Among the other writers of the papal hiitoiy, sec Bowar'j Wtti^ 
^thepopet, vol. i. p. 180, 181, 182. 

vol.. i« 44 
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above."" It must however be observed, that even 
in this century, several of those steps were laid, 
by which the bbhops of Rome mounted afterward 
to the summit of ecclesiastical power and despo- 
tism. These steps were partly laid by. the impru- 
dence of the emperors, partly by the dexterity of 
the Roman prelates themselves, and partly by the 
inconsiderate zeal and precipitate judgment of cer- 
tain bishops." The fourth canon of the council held 
at Sardis in the year 347, is considered, by the vo- 
taries of the Roman pontiff, as the principal step to 
his sovereignty in the church ; but, in my opinion^ 
it ought by no means to be looked upon in this 
point of view. For, not to insist upon the reasons 
that prove the authority of this council to be ex- 
tremely dubious, nor upon those which have in- 
duced some to regard its laws as grossly corrupted, 
and others, to consider them as entirely fictidous 

" Those who desire an ampler aecoant of this matter, may eonsalt 
Petr. de Marea, De cwicordia S<icerdotU et imperii. Du Fin, De an" 
tiqua EcdeM ditdplina g and the very learned and jadieions wod. of 
Blondel, De la PHmaute dans FEgUte. 

OC^ « The imprudenoe of the emperor, and the preeipitation of the 
bishops, were singularly discovered in the following event, whteh fitvour. 
ed extremely the rise and the ambition of the Roman pontiC Xbont 
the year 372, Valentinian enacted a law, empowering the bishop of Rome 
to examine and judge other bishops, that religious disputes might not 
be decided by profane or secular judges. The bishops assembled in 
council at Rome in 978, not considering the fatal consequences that 
must arise from this imprudent law, both to themselves and to the 
•hurch, declared their approbation of it in the strongest terms, and 
recommended the exeeution of it in an address to the emperor Gratian. 
Some think indeed that this law empowered the Roman bishop to judfe 
only the bishops within the limits of his jurisdiction, i. e. thoae of the 
suburbicarian provinces. Others are of opinion, that this power was 
given only for a time, and extended to those bishops alone, who were 
eonocmed in the present schism. This last notion seems probable ; bat 
still this privilege was an excellent instrument in the hnnds of sacerdotal ^ 
lODbition. 
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and spurious,^ it will be sufficient to observe the cent. ft. 
impossibility of proving by the canon in question^ y.LLi/: 
that the bishops of Sardis were of opinion, that, in 
all cases, an appeal might be made to the bishop 
of Rome, in quadity of supreme judge.i" But sup- 
posing, for a moment, that this was their opinion, 
what would follow ? surely, that pretext for assum- 
ing a supreme authority must be very slender, 
which arises only from the decree of one obscure 
council. 

vn. Constantine the Great, by removing the seat of twmam^ 
the empire to Byzantium, and building the city of ^ ^"^^ 
Constantinople, raised up, in the bishop of this new S ^ " 
metropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman pon- 
tiff, and a bulwark which menaced a vigorous op- 
position to his growing authority. For, as the 
emperor, in order to render Constantinople a second 
Rome, enriched it widi all the rights and privileges, 
honours and ornaments, of the ancient capital of 
the world ; so its bishop, measuring his own dig- 
nity and rank by the magnificence of the new city, 
and its eminence, as the august residence of the 
emperor, assumed an equal degree of dignity with ^ 
the bishop of Rome, and claimed a superiority over 
all the rest of the episcopal orden Nor did the 
emperors disapprove of these high pretensions, - 
since they considered their own dignity as connect- 
ed, in a certain measure, with that of the bishop of 
their imperial city. Accordingly, in a council held 
at Constantinople, in the year 381, by the authority 

• See Mieh. Geddet, J)is§, de eantiMua SanScentibiu, wbieh is i» 
be Iband in hit Mucellaneow Tractt, torn. iL p. 415. 

Q^ 9 The foorth eanon of the eooneil of Sardii, sappoiing it genuine 
•nd authentio, related only to the particular ease of a bishop's being de* 
posed by the neighbouring prelates, and demanding a permission to 
make his defenee. In that ease, this oanon prohibited the election of a 
neeetsor to the deposed bishop, before that the bishop of Bone hsd 
•lamined the eaoae, and pronosneed tentence thereopoiK 
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cENT.nr. of Theodosius the Great, the bishop of that dtjF 
^^^^ "r; was, during the absence of the bishop of Aiexan* 
4ri^ and against the consent of the Roman prelate, 
placed, by the third camn of that counctt, in die first 
rank after the bishop of Rome, and, consequei^tyy 
above those of Alexandria and Antipch. Nectarius 
was the first bishop who enjoyed these new hoiioar^ 
accumulated upon the see of Constsmtinopk. His 
successor, the celebrated John Chrysosto^, extend* 
ed still further the privileges of that see, and sub* 
mitted to its jurisdiction all Thrace, Asia, and Pon- 
tus ;'^ nor were the succeeding bishop» of that im- 
perial city destitute of a fervent zeal to augment 
their privileges, and to extend their dominion. 

This sudden revolution in the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, and this unexpected promotion cf the 
bishop of Byzantium to a highier rank, to the det< 
riment of other prelates of the first eminence, in the 
church, were productive of tl^ most di^agveeable 
effects. For this promotion not only filled the 
bishops of Alexandria with the bitterest aversion 
to those of Constantinople, but also excited those 
deplorable contentions and disputes betw^O; these 
ktter and the Roman pontiffs, which were carried 
on, for many ages, with such various success, aad 
Qonduded, at length, in the entire separation of 
the Latin and Greek churches. 
Tiiejiew «r TUL Thc additlous made by the emperors aid 
^ ' others to the wealth, honours and advantages of the 
cleigy, were fbllowed with a proportipnable aug- 
mentation of vices and luxury, particularly, among 
those of that sacred order^ who lived in great and 
opulent cities ; and that many such additions were 

n See Petr* de Marea, IH»$^ de ConttanHnop* PtOria^ehatuM hutitn-^ 
Oane, whieh u suljoiiied to his bool^ Oe ctwordia SaeertiotUet /ii^tem^ 
Ijf ieh. Leqaien, (Meru ChrittianiUt torn. i. p, 15. See also An acetunt 
^ thegw&ntmetu of the ehrUtian church far thtfint rix hmiitdg9aK% 
I7 Dr. Parker* biihop of Oxfosd^ p. 845. 
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made to that order after the time of Comtantine, 
k a matter that admits of no dispute. The UsAopSy 
on the one hand» contended with each oth^r, ia 
the most scandalous manner, concerning tlte ex- -^ 
tent of their respective jurisdictions^ wbik, on the 
other, they trampled upon the rights of the people^ ^ 
violated the phvikges of the inferior ministers, and 
imitated, in their conduct and m their manner of 
living, the arrogance, voluptuousness, and luxury 
of magistrates and princes/ This pernicious ex*> 
ample was soon followed by the several ecclesiast* 
tkal orders* The presbyters^ in many pbces, as^ 
sumed an equality with the bishops in point of 
racik and authority. We find also many complaints 
made, at this time, of the vanity and efieminacy of 
the deacons. Those more particularly of the pres- 
byters and deaccHis, who filled the first steulions of 
these orders, carried their pretensions to an extrav-* 
agant length, and were offended at the noMA of 
being placed upon an equal footwg with their col- 
leagues. For this reason, they not only assumed 
the titles of archpresbyters and archdeacons^ but - 
also claimed a degree of authority and power much 
superior to that which was vested in the olhei 
members of their respective orders. 

DC Several writers of great reputation lived in Theftnmi 
this century, and were shining ornament^ to the o«*'"*««* 
countries to which tfiey belonged. Among diose 
that flourished in Greece and in the eastern prov« 
inces, the following seem to deserve the first rank. 

Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of Csesarea in Pal- ^. 
estine, a maa of immense reading, justly femous 

t See Salpit Seyer. US*/. Sacr, lib* i. eap. zziii* p. 74, lib. ii. eap. 
azziip.9i6»eftiK.l|.p.29«i /Mdly* i* ea|v zxk p. 400. Addto^ktbe 
Meo mi t giwii hgr Clftvkioiip in bia.ZKicMirw t^mn lAurgtchV* ^^^ ^ 
tW eorrupt and proftlgate mannert of the clergy, aad pertienlarlx, of 
tiiBiiabovMiad amMtioBofitlie lMiA<«a,to«Blais»tfaeiphie^ 
influenee and aatlioritj. 
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CBNT. tf. for his profound knowledge of ecclesiastical histo- 
^^^^JiL ly, and singularly versed in other branches of liter- 
ature^ more especially in all the different parts of 
sacred erudition. These eminent talents and ac- 
quisitions were, however, accompanied with errors 
and defects, and he is said to have inclined toward 
the sentiments of those who look upon the three 
persons in the godhead as different from each oth- 
er in rank and dignity. Some have represented 
this learned prelate as a thorough arian,^but with- 
out foundation ; if by an arian be meant, one who 
embraces the doctrines taught by Arius, presbj- 
ter of Alexandria.* 

Peter of Alexandria, who is mentioned by £u- 
sebius with the highest encomiums.^ 

^ Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated 
on account of his learned and pious labours, and 
particularly famous for his warm and vigorous op- 
position to the arians.*^ 

Basil, simamed the Great, bishop of Cassarea, 

~ who, in point of genius, controversial skill, and a 

• No writer bM Mcatcd Eusebias of arumism, vith more UttemeM 
tod emdition, thui Le Clere, in the lecond of hit EpUtolm Eecki. H 
CriHcit^ which ere tubjoioed to hii Av Critiea^ eod Netelit Alexeader, 
JBf r. Eedti, JVW. T. Sue. It. DU*. xWi. p. 90$. AU, however, that 
these writers prove is, that Basebiat maintained, that there was a eer- 
iMn diiparitj and subordination between the persons of the godhead. 
And suppose thu to have been his opinion, it will not follow from thenee 
that he was an arian, onless that word be taken In a Tcry extensive and 
improper sense. Nothing Is more common than the abosiTe appIicatioB 
of this term to persons, who hare held opinions quite opposite to those 
«f Arius, though perhaps they may have erred in other re^peets. 

< iStf. Eccle: lib. UK. cap. tI, 

• Bttsebius Benaudotns, in his Bktvry of the Patriareht •/ JUexan* 
^Ha, p. 88, has eolleeted all the aooounta which the oriental writers 
give of Athanasius, of whose works the learned and justly oelebrated 
benedictine, Bernard Moiktfiaoon» hu giren a splendid ediUoa in thrcjb 
i^buoes In fblki. 
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fich and flowing eloquence, was surpassed by very casr. ly, 
few in this century •"' !'^^' "' 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, who has left sonic 
catechetical discourses, which he delivered in that 
city ; he has been accused by many of intimate 
connections with the semiarians.* 

John, simamed Chrysostom, on account of his 
extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble genius, 
governed successively the churches ot Antioch and 
Constantinople,^ and left behind him several mon* 
uments of his profound and extensive erudition ; 
as also discourses,* which he had preached with 
vast applause, and which are yet extant. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, in the isle of 
Cyprus, who wrote a book against all the heresies 
that had sprung up in the church until his time. 
This work has little or no reputation, as it is full 
of inaccuracies and errors, and discovers almost in 
every page the levity and ignorance of its author/ 

Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, who 
have obtained a very honourable place among the 
celebrated theolc^ical and polemic writers of this 
century, and not without foundation, as their works 
sufficiently testify.*" Their reputation, indeed, 

w The works of Basil were published at Paris, in three YoluDet folio^ 
%7 Julian Gamier, a learned benedietine. 

• The hiter editions of the works of this prelate, are those published 
hj Mr. Milles and by Augustus Touttee, a benedietine monk. 

7 It must not be understood by this, that Chrysostom was bishop of 
both these churehes; he was preacher at Antioeh, a fanction indeed* 
which before him was always attached to the episoopal dimity, and 
mfterward patriarch of Constantinople. 

« The best edition of the works of Chtysostom, is that published by 
^ Af ontfaueon, in eleren volomes folio. 

* The works of Epiphanius hare been translated into Latin, and pub- 
lished, with notes, by the learned Petau. His life written by Gerras,- 
appeared at Paris in tZSS, in 4to. . 

b There are some good editions of these two writers, vlw we owe 
Id thjsaare and indujitry ef two learned. French editors of thebst c«i- 
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ifPOuld have been yet mote cbnfimied, had tfacf 
been less attached to the writings of Origen^^ and 
less infected with the false atid vicious eloquence 
of the sophists. 

Epimdm, the Syrian, who has acquired an im«. 
mortal name by the sanctity of his conversation and 
manners, and by the multitude of those excellent 
writings in wluch he has combated the sectaries^ 
explained the sacred writings, and uitfolded the 
moml duties and obligations of christians*"^ 

Beside the ieamed men now mentioned, thete 
are several others, of whose writings but a small 
number have survived the ruins of time ; such as 
Pamphilus, a martyr, and an intimate friend of Eu- 
aebius ; Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus ; Hosius, of 
Coixlova; liidymus, of Alexandria; Eu8tathius> 
bishop of Antioch ; Amphilochius, bishop of Ico* 
nium ; Palladius, the writer of the Lausiac Histo^ 
ry ;* Macarius the elder and the younger ; Apal« 
linarius the elder ; and some others, who are fre- 
quendy mentioned on account <^ their erudition^ 
and the remarkable events in which they were con* 
oemed. 

tuiy. (]3> Vis. the abbot BiUj* who published the woits of Gregoiy 
NaifamaeA at Paris, in two volumes foUo, in the year liO», with a LatiiL 
translatioii and learned notes i and father Frontnm dn Doe, who pub* 
lished those oT Gregory of Nyssa. in KSOf . 

CO* < The charge of ori^emtm seems to haye been brought by the 
Ancient writers only against Gregory of Nyssa. 

* There is a large and acearate account of this excellent writer in the 
BibUoth. Oriental Vatieana of Joseph Simon Assemaa, torn. i. p. 24. 
Sereral works of Ephraim have been published in Greek at Oxford, of 
which Gerard Vossius has given a Latin edition. An edition in Syriae, 
of the same works, was published at Uome not long ago, by Steph. 
Euod. Asseman. 

(XT * This is the history of the toUtariei, or hemdt9, which derived 
the name of Lautiac history from Lausus, governor of Cappadoeia, at 
whose request it was eomposed, and to whom it was dedicated by Pal- 
ladius. 
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X. The Latins also were not without writers of cemt. iv. 
considerable note, the principal of whom we shall ^^ 
point out here. Ti^prindpi 

Hilary^ bishop of Poictiers, acquired a name by 
twehe books concerning the TVinity^ which lie wrote 
against the ariuns, and several other productions. 
He was a man of penetration and genius ; notwith- 
landing which, he has, for the most part, rather 
copied in his writings TertuHian and Origen, than 
given us the fruits of his own study and inven- 
tion/ 

Lactantius,> the most eloquent of the Latin 
writers in this century, exposed the absurdity of 
the pagan superstitions in his Divine Institutions^ 
which are written with uncommon purity and ele- 
gance. He wrote also upon other subjects ; but 
was much more successful in refuting the errors 
of others, than carSful in observing and correcting 
his ovm.^ 

Ambrose, prefect, and afterward bishop c£ Mi- 
lan, was not destitute of a certain degree of ele- 
gance both of genius and style ; his sentiments of 
things were, by no means, absurd ; but he did not 

f There it a Tery aecante and ample aeoonnt of Hilary, in the SUtoire 
lAttertare de la France, torn. i. SSeole it. p. 189—193. The hett edi- 
lioii we hare (yf his works it that published by the Freach beaedietinet. 

t See a eomplete accouotof Lactaotius, Bistoire JJtteraire de ia France, 
torn. i. Siecle iv. p. 65. 

COO^ ^ Laetantias considers Christ's mission as having no other end^ than 
that of leading mankind to rirtae by the most sublime precepts, and th« 
most perfect example. The charge of manicheism brought against this 
eminent writer, is refuted in the most evident and satis&ctory manner 
by Dr. Lardner, in the seventh volume of his CredUnUty of the Gotpel 
Mtet^nft where the render may find an ample and interesting account of 
his character and his writings. Among those who have been editors of 
the works of Lactantius, the most reputed are Bunemann, Heuroann, 
Walehius, and Languct de Fresooy.] 

VOL. T. 45 
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CENT. IV. escape the prevailing defect of that age, a want of 

^^^^ "• solidity, accuracy, and order,' 

Jerome, a monk of Palestine, rendered, by his 
" — learned and zealous labours, such eminent services 
to the christian cause, as will hand down his name 
with honour to the latest posterity. But this su- 
' perior and illustrious merit was accompanied^ and 
in some measure obscured, by very great defects. 
I His complexion was excessively warm and chd« 
eric ; his bitterness against those who differed from 
him, extremely keen ; and his thirst of glory in- 
satiable. He was so prone to censure, that several 
persons, whose lives were not only irreproachable, 
but even exemplary, became the objects of his un- 
just accusations. All this, joined to his supersti- 
tious turn of mind, and the enthusiastic encomiums 
which he lavished upon a &lse and degenerate sort 
of piety which prevailed in his^ime, sunk his rep- 
utation greatly, and that even in the esteem of the 
candid and the wise. His writings are voluminous, 
but not all equally adapted to instruct and edify. 
His interpretations of the holy scriptures, and his 
epistles^ are those of his productions which seem 
the most proper to be read with profit.*^ 
' The fame of Augustin, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, fiUed the whole christian worid ; and not 
without reason, as a variety of great and shining 
qualities were united in the character of that illus- 
trious man. A sublime genius, an uninterrupted 
and zealous pursuit of truth, an indefatigable ap- 
plication, and invincible pati<;nce, a sincere piety, 
and a subtile and lively wit, conspired to establish 

I Tbe works of St. Ambrose hare been published by Uie beDedietinety 
in two Tolumes in folio. 

k The defects of Jerome are exposed by Le Clere, in his QiusMtioMt 
Hieron^mian^f published at Amsterdam, in ISmo. in the year 1700. 
The benedictine monks have given an edition of the works of this father 
in five Tolumea, which was republished at Verona, by Vallarsius, with 
considertble additions. 
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his fame upon the most lasting foundations. It is cwr. rv. 
however certain, that the accuracy and solidity of > - 

his judgment, were by no means proportionable to 
the eminent talents now mentioned ; and that, upon 
many occasions, he was more guided by the violent 
impulse of a warm imagination, than by the cool 
dictates of reason and prudence. Hence that am- 
biguity which appears in his writings, and which v_ 
has sometimes rendered the most attentive readers 
uncertain with respect to his real sentiments ; and 
hence also the just complaints which many have 
made of the contradictions that are so frequent in 
his works, and of the levity and precipitation with /^ 
which he set himself to write upon a variety of 
subjects, before he had examined them widi a 
sufficient degree of attention and diligence.^ 

Optatus, bishop of Mile vi, in Numidia, acquired 
no small degree of reputation, by a work which he 
wrote in six books against the schism of the 2)o- 
natists.'^ 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, left behind him some 
poems and episdes, which are still extant ; . but are 
not remarkable either for their excellence or their 
meanness." 

Rufinus, presbyter of Aquileia, is famous on 
account of his Latin translations of Origen and 
other Greek writers, his commentaries on several 
passages of the holy scriptures, and his bitter contest 

> Ad aecnrate and splendid edition of the -works of St Aogustin has 
been given hj the benedietines, since that of the diTines of Loavain. 
This elegant edition bears the title of Antwerp, where it was published* 
with some augmenUtionSy hj Le Clerc, under the fictitious name of Jo. 
Phereponns. The Jesuits, however, pretend to have found many de- 
fects in this edition. 

■ Since the edition of Optatus, published by Albaspinseus, another has 
appeared, which we owe to the care and industry of Du Pin, doctor of 
the Sorbonne. 

• The best edition of PaaU&ua is that which was published at Paris, 
ia the year 1685, by Le Brun. 
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cianr. rr. with Jcrotnc. Hc would have obtained a very 

ItULlL. honourable place among the Latin writers of this 

century, had it not been his misfortune to have 

had the powerful and foul mouthed Jerome for his 

adversary.** 

As to'Philastrius, Damasus, JuvencuSt and oth- 
er writers of that obscure class, we refer the reader 
for an account of them, to those authors whose 
principal design is to give an exact enumeration 
of the christian writers. We shall add neverthe- 
less to the list already given, Sulpitius Severus, by 
birth a Gaul, and the most eminent hbtorical writer 
of this century ;^ as also Prudentius a Spanturd, a 
poet of a happy and elegant genius* 



CHAPTER III. 



CQNCBRKINO THE DOCTRINE OF THE CWUBTUOX CHURCH IN TBIS 
CENTURY. 



TheiMoT lThe fundamental principles of the christian 
"*"^ doctrine were preserved hitherto uncomipted and 
entire in most churches, though it must be con- 
fessed, that they were often explained and defended 

([y- • RafiiMu and Jerome had lired for maoy Team in tbe most inti- 
mate and tender friendship, whieh ended in a Tiolent rapture, oo ocea* 
aion of a translation vhich the former made of some of the works of 
Origeo, partioularlj bis hook ofprindpleo. For an acooont of Rofiniis» 
see Rich. Simon, Critique de la Sibliotheque dto Autevro Eccteo. pat 
M. Da Pin, torn. i. p. 124, See. An ample account of tbe same writer it 
i;iTen hj Justus FonUuiinusy Mot, JJterar, JlquUtienoiOt lib. r. p- 
149. 

r See Motoire Idtteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 95 $ as aho Hleroa. 
R Pnto» whobaa written^ with great Menraey, the life of Ibib histo- 

rian. 
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in a manner that discovered the greatest ignorance, cskt. it. 
and an utter confusion of ideas. The disputes ^"^^ "' 
carried on in the council of Nice, conceniing the 
three persons in the godhead, afford a remarkable ^ 
examine of this, particularly in the language and 
explanations of those who approved of the deci- 
luons of that council. So little light, precision, 
and order, reigned in their discourses, that they 
appeared to substitute three gods in the place of 
one. 

Nor did the evil end here ; for those vain fictions, 
which an attachment to the platonic philosophy, 
and to popular opinions, had engaged the greatest 
part of the christian doctors to adopt, before the 
time of Constantine, were now confirmed, enlai^- 
ed, and embellished in various ways. From hence 
arose thatextravagant veneration for departed saints, . . 
and those absurd notions of a certain ^re destined 
to purify separate souls, that now prevailed, andc^ 
which the public marks were every where to be seen. 
Hence also the celibacy of priests, the worship of ^^ 
images and relics, which, in process of time, almost 
utterly destroyed the christian religion, or at least, 
eclipsed its lustre, and corrupted its very essence 
in the most deplorable manner. 

n. An enormous train of different superstitions '^J"*"*^ 
were gradually substituted in the place of true re- **»«• 
ligion and genuine piety. This odious revolution 
was owing to a variety of causes. A ridiculous 
precipitation in receiving new opinions, a prepos- 
terous desire of imitating the pagan rites, and of 
blending them with the christian worship, and that 
idle propensity which the generality of mankind 
have toward a gaudy and ostentatious religion, all 
contributed to establish the reign of superstition 
upon the ruins of Christianity. Accordingly, fre* 
quent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, v^ 
and to the tombs of the martyrs, as if there alone 
the sacred principles of virtue, and the certain hope 
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CENT. IV. of salvation were to be acquired.* The reins bc- 
"'"'^ '; ing once let loose to superstition, which knows no 
bounds, absurd notions and idle ceremonies mul- 
tiplied every day. Quantities of dust and earth 
brought from Palestine, and other places remark* 
able for their supposed sanctity, were handed about 
as the most powerful remeSdies against the violence 
of wicked spirits, and were sold and bought eveiy 
where at enormous prices.' The public proces- 
sions and supplications, by which die pagans en- 
deavoured to appease their gods, were now adopt- 
ed into the christian worship, and celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence in several places. 
The virtues that had formerly been ascribed to the 
heathen temples, to their lustrations, to the statues 
of their gods and heroes, were now attributed to 
christian churches, to water consecrated by certain 
forms of prayer, and to 'the imagqs of holy men* 
And the same privileges, that the former enjoyed 
under the darkness of paganism, were conferred 
upon the latter under the light of the gospel, or 
rather under that cloud of superstition tli^t was ob- 
scuring its glory. It is true that as yet images were 
not very common ; nor were there any. statues at 
all. But, it is at the same time as undoubtedly, 
certain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that the 
worship of the martyr^ was modelled, by degrees, 
according to the religious services that were paid 
to the gods before the coming of Christ.' 

From these iacts, which juie but small specimens 
of the state of Christianity at this time, the discern- 

\ See Gregor. Nyiseoi, OraJt. ad eo9 qui Bierosoltfmam €ideuiUt torn, 
ill. opp. p. 568. Hieronymua, EpUt, xiiL ad PauUnum de intHttiU 
Monaehiy torn. i. p. 66. Jae. Godofred. ad Codicem Theodman. torn, 
▼i. p. 65. Petri Weuelingii. DUwertat. de caiuU peretprinat, BierotoJ^- 
mit. quam lUnerario Bvrdigal&nH prtfrnint, inter Vetera Bonumer, 
IttnerariOf p. 537. 

' Auguitinasy De dvitaie Dei^ lib. xxii. cap. Ttii. $ 6. 
' ■ For a fall aceoant of this matter, tee Beaoaobre* Miet, du Mmieke- 
um^ torn. ii. p. 649. 
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ing reader will easily perceive what detriment the cent, it, 
church received from the peace and prosperity 'V 

procured by Constantine, and from the imprudent 
methods employed to allure the different nations to 
embrace the gospel. The brevity we have pro- 
posed to observe in thi^ history, prevents our en- 
tering into an ample detail of tfie dismal effects 
which arose from the progress and the baneful in- 
fluence, of superstition, now become universal* 

iiL This indeed, among other unhappy effects, 
opened a wide door to the endless frauds of those 
odious impostors, who were so far destitute of all 
principle, as to enrich themselves by the ignorance 
and errors of the people. Rumours were artfully 
spread abroad of prodigies and miracles to be seen 
in certain places, a trick often practised by the 
heathen priests, and the design of these reports was 
to draw the populace, in multitudes, to these places, 
and to impose upon their credulity. These strat- 
agems were generally successful ; for the igno- 
rance and slowness of apprehension of the people, 
to whom every thing that is new and singular ap- 
pears miraculous, rendered them easily the dupes 
of this abominable artificfe.* Nor was diis all ; cer- 
tain tombs were falsely given out for the sepul- 
chres of saints'" and confessors ; the list of the 
saints .was augmented with -fictitious names, and 
even robbers were converted into martyrs.'' Some 
buried the bones of dead m^n in certain retired 
places, and then affirmed, that they were divinely 
admonished by a dream, that the body of some 
friend of God lay there.* Many, especially of the 
monks, travelled through the different provinces ; 

* Hentj Dodwelly Dinert. ii. in Jrerueum^ § 56, p. 196. Le Clero, in 
his appendix Auguttiman^ p. 49S, 550, 575. 

• Condi. Cartha^, v. Canon xit. torn. L ConciUorum, p. 988, edit. 
Hardoini. 

w Sulpitias Sereras, De vita S. Martini^ eap. ▼iii. 

X AugQfltin. Sermonc mcstui. $ i. toin. r. opp. p. 886» edit. Antwerp. 
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cKMT.nr. and not only sold, with the most frontless impu- 
''^"^ "' dence, their fictitious relics, but also deceived the 
eyes of the multitude widi ludicrous combats with 
evil spirits or genii.)" A whole volume would be 
requisite to contain an enumeration of the various 
frauds which artful knaves practised, with success, 
to delude the ignorant, when true religion was al- 
most entirely superseded by horrid superstition. 
^cnkm of IV. Many of the learned in this century, under- 
(»>• ^"^ took translations of the holy scriptures, but few 
succeeded in this arduous enterprise. Among die 
many Latin versions of the sacred books, that of 
Jerome was distinguished by its undoubted supe- 
riority.* The same ingenious and indefatigable 
writtr, whose skill in the languages was by no 
means inconsiderable, employed much pains upoa 
the Greek version of the sevent}' interpreters, in 
order to give a more correct edition of it than had 
appeared before his time ; and it is said, that £u« 
sebius, Athanasius and Euthalius, had embarked 
in an undertaking of the same nature.* The num* 
ber of interpreters was very considerable, among 
whom Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, Diodorus of Tar. 
BUS, Rufinus, Ephraim the Syrian, Theodore of 
Heraclea, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and lyidymus, 
are generally esteemed worthy of the first rank. 
It is however certain, that even of these first rate 
commentators, few have discovered a just discern- 
ment, or a sound judgment, in their laborious ex* 
positions ot the sacred writings. Rufinus, Theo- 
dore of Heraclea, and Diodore of Tarsus, with 
some others, have indeed followed the natural sig- 

y See Godofred. ad Cod. Teheed, torn. iii. p. 178. Aagastia. J)e 9pere 
MoTUichor. cap. zxTiii. $ 36, p. S64» torn, wl opp. HieroAym. EpUt, ad 
HutUcum^ torn. i. opp. p. 45. 

■ See Jo. Fnno. Baddei lutgoge ad Theohgiam^ torn. ii. p. 15S8- 

« Friekiu, JDe Crnimc^ Jf. 7. p. IS. 
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pificdtion of the words ;** the rest, after the exatn- cemt.iv. 
pie of Origen, are laborious in the search of tar ^^'^^"' 
fetched interpretations, and pervert the expressions 
of scripture, which they but half understand, bjr 
applying them, or rather straining them to matters 
with which they have no connection.*: St. Au- 
gustin and 1 ychonius, endeavoured to establi^ ^ 
plain and wise rules for the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, but their efforts were unsuccessful."^ 

y. The doctrines of Christianity had not a bet- lu method 
ter fate, than the sacred scriptures from whence ^^^'^fSlla 
they arc drawn. Origen was the great model ^.^SSSlt 
whom the most eminent of the christian doctors ^ *™* 
followed in their explications of the truths of the '^ 
gospel, which were, of consequence, explained, 
according to the rules of the platonic philosophy, 
as it was corrected and modified by that learned 
father for the instruction of the youth. Those 
who desire a more ample and accurate account of 
thismatter,-may consult Gregory Nazianzen among pbtonici. 
the (^reeks, and Augustin among the Latins, who 
were followed, for a long time, as the only patterns 
worthy of imitation, and who, next to Origen, may 
be considered as the parents and supporters of the 
philosophical or scholastic theology. They were 
both zealous platonics, and holding, for certain, all 
the tenets of that philosopher that were not totally 
repugnant to the truths of Christianity, they laid 
them down as fundamental principles, and drew 

^ SimOD, Critique de la BibUotbe^ue des Auteurt £ccMa9L par Dn 
Pin, torn. i. p. 51, 90, 1^, torn. iv. p. 335 { as alio Hist, Critique dc^ 
trincipaux Commentatevrg du JV. T. cap. vi. p. 88, &c. 

« See Gregor. Nazianz. Carmen de Seipso, in Tollios's Jrmg7via Iti^ 
neria ItaUci, p. 27, 57, 

«i This nay he 9«en in t|ie »iz books vhioh Ajiguotio wratt ccmcern- 
ing^ the christian doctrine^ and in the rules of interpretation laid down 
by Tjchoniua, which are to be found in the BibH9th. JPatr, Maxim. 
torn. vi. p. 48. 

VOL. I. 46 
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cBi«T.iv. from them a great variety of subtile conclusions, 
-■^'*^ "l which neither Christ nor Plato ever thought of. 
Mjiiki. This however was not the only sect that flour^ 

ished at this time. That order of fanatics, who 
maintained that the knowledge of divine things 
was to be acquired, not by reasoning, but by sdll 
contemplation, and by turning the eye of the mind 
upon itself in an entire absence from all external 
and sensible objects, became now more numerous^ 
and increased every day. This appears from many- 
circumstances, particularly from the swarms of 
monks that almost overspread the christian world ; 
and also from the books of Dionysius, the pretend- 
ed chief of the mystics, which seem to have been 
forged in this century, under that venerable name, 
by some member of that fanatical tribe. 
2^^*i^« VL Among the writers of this centuiy, who pub- 
lished expositions of the christian doctrine, the first 
place is due to Cyril of Jerusalem, justly celebrat- 
ed for his catechetical discourses^ which nothing but 
a partial blindness to the truth could have induced 
any to attribute to a more modem author/ Some 
have ranked Lactantius in the class of writers now 
under consideration, but without reason ; since it 
is well known, that the labours of that eloquent 
author were rather employed in refuting the errors 
of idolatry, than in explaining the truths of the 
gospel. The system of doctrine addressed to the 
clergy and laity^ and which, by many, has been 
attributed to Athanasius, seems to be of a much 
later date. There are however, many things in 
the works of Chrysostom, Athanasius, the Greg- 
ories, and others, by which we may be enabled to 
form a just idea of the manner in which the prin- 
cipal points of the christian doctrine were explain- 
ed by learned men in this century. We may more 

* See Jo. FeehtU Comment* de origine ndsBarum in hmwrem aancto- 
tmrn, p, 404. 
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pardcularly be assisted in this matter, by the twelve ce nt.w. 
books of Hilary, concerning the trinity ; the anco- nt^'^ " ' 
ratus of Epiphanius, in which the doctrine of scrip- 
ture, concerning Christ and the Holy Ghost, is ex- 
plained at large ; the treatise of Pacian, concern- 
ing baptism, addressed to the catechumens ; and 
the two books of Chrysostomupon the same sub- 
ject. We need not mention here the various works 
of Jerome and Augustin, in which appear the la- 
borious and noble efforts of these great men to in- 
spire into the minds of the people just notions of 
religion, and to detect and refute the errors of those 
who were enemies of the truth. 

viL The controversial writings, that were level- JJ^JJ^Jj^ 
led against those who were considered as heretics, >ty- 
were entirely destitute of that ancient simplicity, 
which is the natural and the beautiful garb of truth. 
That simplicity was now succeeded by logical sub- 
tilties, acute sophisms, sharp invectives, and other 
disingenuous arts, more worthy of the patrons of 
error, than of the defenders of the wisdom that is 
from above. We find, accordingly, many great 
and eminent men complaining of this abuse, and 
endeavouring, in vain, to oppose the muddy tor- 
rent of scurrility and cUalectic that was overflow- 
ing the christian schools.' I pass in silence those 
rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many 
evaded the arguments of their adversaries, and art- 
fully perplexed the true state of the case ; that odi- 
pus custom also, of exciting the popular resent- 
ment against those who di&red from them, that 
was observed by some, and that total want of or- 
der and perspicuity that was chargeable upon al- 
most all. Several writers of this age are so far 
from disowning these indecent qualities, that they 

' Methodius apud Epiphanium Haret, Ixvr. torn. i. opp. p. 563. Gre. 
gor. Nazian. in many places, and others. 
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cBNT. IT. seem, bti the contrary, to glory in theih. It idust 
^— ."' indeed be obstrrved, that the adversaries of the 
truth used the same inglorious arms, jiiough this 
does not in the least diminish the reproach that is 
on this account due to its friends. 
2g52!3S- ^^' ^^^ methods of dist>uting were also added 
to those that were practised in former times ; for 
the truth of doctrines was now proved by the num- 
ber of martyrs that had professed them, by mira- 
cles, by the confession of demons^ L e. of persons 
possessed with evil spirits. The smallest degree 
of discernment will persuade any one how ambigu- 
ous this method of reasoning was ; hpw danger- 
ous to the truth, by furnishing innumerable occa- 
sions for the exercise of fraud and impostufe. 
And I fear that the greatest part of those who used 
such arguments, however illustrious and res{)ect- 
able they may have been, will be founds upon ex- 
amination, chargeable with the dangerous and crim- 
inal design of imposing upon their brethren. Am- 
brose, in his disputes with the arians, produced 
men possessed with devils, who, upon the approach 
of the relics of Gervasius and Protasius, were 
obliged to acknowledge, with loud cries, that the 
doctrine of die council of Nice, concerning the 
three persons of the godhead was true ; and that 
of the arians not only false, but also of most dan- 
gerous consequence. This testimony of the prince 
of darkness was regarded, by Ambrose, as an un- 
exceptionable argument in favour of his hypothe- 
sis. The arians, ot\ the other hand, held this prod- 
igy in the utmost derision, and maintained that 
Ambrose had suborned these infernal witnesses 
by a weighty bribe ;« and I make no doubt, but 
many will be more disposed to believe the arians, 
than to credit Ambrose, though he be enrolled in 

f Ambros. Epift. ixii. p. 878, tie. PauliDUS^ vita Annktodif p. 81. 
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th^ order (rf* the saints, and they sdgmatiBed in the ^-r. m 
list of heretics.*' ^' ^'" " ' 



dL There were, in this century, several contro* tvc 
Tersialists of considerable note. For beside Apol- 
Hnaris, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and others, who distinguished themselves in the 
lists against the emperor Julian ; many others dis- 
puted with victorious force, and an happy success 
slgaindt the Worshippers of the gods. Of this num- 
ber were Lactantius, Athanasius, Julius Firmicus, 
Materhus, Apollinaris the younger, whose excel- 
lent writings against Porphyry are unhappily lost ; 
Augustin, in those books of the City of Gody and 
in the three books against the pugans, which have 
al^ perished ; and alx)ve all, Eusebius of Csesarea, 
in his Etkingebcril Preparatwfty and his hook against 
Hierdcles. £usebius Emesenus, Diodore of Tar- 
sus^ and St. Chrysostom, whose treatise on that 
subject is still extant, employed their learned la^^ 
hours to bring over the Jews to the profession of 
Christianity. Ephraim of Syria,* James of Nisibis, 
Didymus and Audentius, attacked the whole body 
of heretics ; as did also Epiphanius, in his volu- 
minous work concerning heresies^ entitled, Pana^ 
rium^ and Gregory Nazianzen with more brevity 
in his di^tourie concermtig faith. The books of 
Augustin and Philastrius, on the same subject, 
contain rather a list than a refutation of the sev- 
eral sects. 

X. If the growth and perfection of a science were Mwiwiiim. 
to be estimated by the multitude of writers it pro- 

& See Le Clero» Appendix AugmgUtiMna^ p. 875. Gregor. Nytt. vUa 
Grtgoru .VeaoftarietMM, torn. ii. oppu p. 977, 97S. Sulpitioi Serenit» 
Bi9t, Saer, lib. ii. cap. uzTiii. p. £01. 

i See Jos. Sim. Aikduiii. BibUoth. Oriental Clement. Vatic, torn. i. 
p. 118, 125. From the eztraets, whieh this learned eompiler has given 
of the works of Bpbraim, it appears that he was more distinguished by 
his piety and genius, than by his skill in the managing of controversy. 
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csKT. lY. duces, that of mcraU must have flourished greatly 
' - - ^- "- at this time, for the number of those was very con- 
siderable, who applied diemselves to that excellent 
study. Among the eastern writers, James, bishop 
of Nibibis,^ and Ephraim, bishop of Syria, became 
eminent for their zeal and assiduity in inculcating 
the precepts of morality. The writings of Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Augustin, and several others, upon moral 
subjects, are neither worthy of high encomiums, 
nor of entire contempt, as they contain a strange 
mixture of excellent reflections, and insipid details 
concerning the duties of tlie christian life. Among 
the productions of these writers, many give the 
preference to the three books of Ambrose amcem- 
ing the duty qf the ministers of the churchy which 
are written in the manner of Cicero, and are justly 
commended for the pious intention they discover, 
and the beautiful sentiments they contain, though 
there be many things in them worthy of reprehension. 
But Macarius an Egyptian monk,^ undoubtedly 
deserves the first rank among the pracdcal writers 
of this time, as his works displayed, some few 
things excepted,"^ the brightest and most lovely 
portraiture of sanctity and virtue, 
fiieacftecior XL It must, however, be observed, that almost 
all the writers of this class are defective in several 
respects. They have been entirely negligent of 
order in their compositions, and have tak^n no sort 
of care to treat with method and precision the sub- 

k Jm. Sim. Asseman. in the work quoted in the preceding note, toiii. 
i. p. 17, thinks that the writing* attributed to the bishop of Nisibia, be- 
long rather to the bishop of Saroga ; he however eorreets, in some 
measure, this notion in his Addenda^ p. 558. 

1 See the Acta Sknctmmm, torn. i. Januar. p. 1005. 

0^ ■> The things here excepted by Dr. Mosheim, are some super- 
stitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of Macarius^ and also 
certain opinions that seem tainted with origenism. 
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jects they undertook to explain. They seldom cent. nr. 
define their terms, and pour out their pious, but ^^^1^ 
incoherent ideas in fortuitous combinations, just 
as they come uppermost. They moreover, neg- 
lect deducing the duties of mankind from their true 
principles, and even sometimes derive them from — 
doctrines and precepts that are either manifestly 
false, or at least, whose nature and meaning are 
not determined with any degree of accuracy. And 
hence it is, that the greatest part of them are ex- 
tremely defective, when they come to demonstrate 
the obligations of virtue, and iht incongruity ^lA 
unfitness of vice. These pretended demonstrations, 
instead of being deduced by proper conclusions 
from the reason of things and the divine laws, are 
nothing more than a collection of airy fancies, cold 
and insipid allegories, quaint and subtile conceits, 
which are more proper to afford amusement to the 
imagination, than light to the understanding, or 
conviction to the judgment. 

xiL But however defective this method of incul- J5L n?^ 
eating the duties of morality may have been, it was ;^;j^^ 
much more tolerable than that which was followed pn>i««««i- 
by the amphibious disciples of Christ and Plato, _, 
those Alexandrian philosophers, of whom Ammo- 
nius Sacca was the chief. The double doctrine of 
morals which they invented, and which was com- 
pounded of two systems, the one surpassing the 
other in perfection, gained much ground in this 
century, to the great detriment of true religion. 
A circumstance every way proper to convince us 
of the growth and progress of this fanatical sect is, 
that those who in former times had inculcated a 
secret doctrine concerning divine things, totally 
different from that which was publicly propagated 
among the multitude, gave now the finishing touch 
to this doctrine, and formed it into a system. The 
famous Grecian fanatic, who gave himself out for 
Dionysius the areopagite, disciple of St. Paul, 
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CENT. nr. and who, under the protection of this venerable 
name, gave laws and instructions to those that were 
desirous of raisuig their souls above all human 
things, in order to uqite them to their great sounce 
by sublime contemplation, lived, most probably, 
in this century, though some place him before, oth- 
ers after the present period/ No sooner were the 
writings and instructions of this fanatic handed 
about among the Greeks and Syrians, and partic- 
ularly among the sohtaries and monks, dian a 
gloomy cloud of religious darkness began to spread 
itseU over the minds oi many. An incredible num- 
ber of proselytes was added to that chimerical sect, 
who maintained, that communion with God was 
to be sought by mortifying sense, by withdrawing 
the mind from all external objects, by macerating 
the body with hunger and labour, and by a hxAj 
sort of indolence, which confined all the activi^ of 
the soul to a lazy contemplation of things spiritual 
and eternal. 

xnL The progress of this sect appears evidently 
from the prodigious number of solitary monks and 
sequestered virgins, which, upon Ae return of 
tranquillity to the church, had overrun the whole 
christian world with an amazing rapidity. Many 
of this order of men had, for a long time, been 
known among tlie christians, and had led silent and 

■ Those who have written concerning this impcitor, are enumented 
hy Jo. Fninc. Buddeus, in his /«a|rojv a4 Theohgiam, lib. ii. cfip. iv. p. 
175. See also Jo. Launii JiuUcium de tcriptis Dionynij torn. ii. opp. 
part i. p. 562. La Croze, in his Hittoire du ChrUtiamtme d*Ethiope, p. 
10, endeavours to prove that Synesius, an Egyptian bishop, and also the 
most celebrated philosopher of the Fifth century, composed the writings 
attributed to Dionysius, in order to defend the doctrine of those who 
held that Christ was only possessed of one nature. The argument^ 
however, of La Croze are weak. Nor are those more satisfactory, whiek 
the learned^Rarratiere bu employed, in a dissertation added to his boolE, 
Be wcce9aione horn. EpUeop, p. S86, to prove that Dionysius of Alex- 
aiMibia w^ the trae «athor of the writings iu qaestioo. 
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cii solitary lives in die deaetts of Egypt ; but j^stc^y cent. w. 

[I was the first who formed them into a regular body, '^^^ "' 

^ engaged tlu^m to live in society with each other, "^ 

s and prescribed to them fixed rules for the direction 

I of their conduct.** These regulations which Anto- 

ny had made in Egypt were* the year following, 
f introduced into Palestine and Syria by his disciple 

g Hilarion. Almost about the same time^ Aones, or 

n Eugenius, with their companions^ Gaddanus and 

J Azyzus, instituted the monastic order in Mesopo- 

f tamia, and the adjacent countries ;** and their ex^ 

f ample was followed with such rapid success, that 

^ in a short time the whole east was filled with a lazy - 

. set of mortals, who, abandoning all human connect 

tions, advantages, pleasures^ and concerns, wore 
out a languishing and miserable life amidst the 
I hardships of want, and various kinds of suffering, 

in order to arrive at a more close and rapturous 
communion with God and angels. The christian 
church would never have been disgraced by this 
cruel and unsociable endiuaiasm, nor would any 
^ have been subjected to those keen torments of mind 

and body to which it gave rise, liad not many christ- * 
ians been unwarily caught by the specious appear- 
ance, and the pompous sound of that maxim of the 
ancient philosophy, " that, in order to the attainment 
of true felicity and communion with God, it was 
necessary that the soul should be separated from the 
body even here below, and that the body was to be 
macerated and mortified for this purpose." 

ziT. From the east this gloomy institution pass- The pra«R» 
ed into the west, and first into Italy and its neigh- ** '**"'"" 
bouring islands, though it is utterly uncertain who 

e For a fall aoMunt of Antony^ and the discipline esLiblished hy kim, 
«ee the Jleta Sanctorum^ torn. ii. Janoar. ad d. 17, p. 107. 

P See Jos. Simon. Auemim, BibSoth. Oiiattal, ClcfMtU, VaHcwu torn., 
ill. part ii. p. 48. 
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tnnq>laiited it thither.^ St Martin, the celebrated 
bishop of Tours, erected the first monasteries in 
Gaul, and recommended this relif^ous solitude widi 
such power and efficacy, both by his instructions 
and his example, that his funeral is said to have 
been attended by no less than two thousand monks.' 
From hence the monastic discipline extended, grad- 
ually, its prMTCss through the other provinces and 
countries of Europe. 

It is however proper to observe, that there was 
a great diflference in point of austerity between the 
western and oriental monks ; the former of whoin 
could never be brought to bear the severe rules to 
which the latter voluntarily submitted* And in* 
deed, the reason of this difference may be partly 
derived from the nature of the respective climates 
in which they dwelt. The European countries 
abound not so much with delirious £uiatics, and 
with persons of a morose and austere complexion, 
as those arid regions that lie toward the burning 
east; nor are our bodies capable of supporting that 
rigorous and abstemious method of livit% which is 
fiuiiiliar and easy to tliose who are plac^ under a 

f Most writeriy following the ophion of BaroBini, aiaiBUiB, tbat S. 
AUumuius brought the mmuutie ifutttutkn from Egypt iotoltalyy in the 
year 340, and wai the fint who built a monutery at Rome. Sec Mabil- 
foDioBy Pri^ ad Acta Sanctorum Ord, Betted, torn. i. p. 9. But the 
learned Lewis Ant. Muratori eombats this opinion^ and pretends that 
Ihe fint mooatterj hnown in Europe, wai ereeted at Milan, Aniiq* 
ItaHear, medU «vi, torn. ▼. p. 964. Jutt. Footantnut in hit Bhttria 
LUier, Aquiteieru. p. 155, affirms that the first soeiely of monks wna 
■formed at Aqnileia. None of these writers prodoee nneseeptioBahle er- 
idenee for thefar opinions. If we may give eredit to the Ballerini, Dit* 
9ert, ii. ad Zerupem Veronetuemf p. 115, the first conTent of nuns wae 
ereeted toward the end of this eentniy, at Verona, bj Zcno, bishop of 
thatei^. 

t See Snlpit Seirer. De vUa Martini^ eap. x. p. 17, edit Veron. wher« 
the method of li^ingb OMd by the martinian monks, is aeeuratety de* 
iMibed. d999imMUtmr€l4t$ermr9dfiaIi^me9,tMauL9Ui^ 
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glowing firmament, and breathe in a sultry and onr.nr. 
scorching atmosphere. It was therefore, rather '^*^ "' 
the name only than the thing itself, which was 
transported into the European countries,* though 
this name was indeed, accompanied with a certain 
resemblance or distant imitation of the monastic 
life instituted by Antony and others in the east. 

XV. The monastic order, of which we have been ^- 
taking a general view, was distributed into sever* 
al classes. It was first divided into two distinct 
orders, of which the one received the denoraina* 
tion of coenobites, the other that of eremites. The o 
former lived together in a fixed habitation, and < 
made up one large community under a chief, whom 
they called father^ or abbots which signifies the 
same thing in the Egyptian language. The latter 
drew out a wretched life in perfect solitude, and 
were scattered here and there in caves, in deserts, 
in the hollow of rocks, sheltered from the wild 

• Thia differeDee between the dUc^&te of the eutem end wettem 
Bonkty end the oeute of It, have been ingeniooslj remarked hj Snlpi* 
tins SeTerafy DiaL i. Be vUa Martha^ p. 65, edit. Venm. where one of 
the interlooQtors, id the dialogae, haTing mentioned the nbstemions and 
vretehed diet of the Egyptian monki, adds what followi ; ** Plaeetne 
tibi praodium, faacienloa herbaram et panit dlmidiai Tirit qninque V* 
To this question the Ganl answers, ** Faeis tno more, qui nullam ocon- 
rionem omittis, qoin nos, L e. the Gallic monks, edacitatis fatiges. Sed 
Amis inhumane, qui nos Gallos Ikomiaes eogis esemplo Angelomm Ti* 
▼ere \ sed eootentns sit hoe prandio Cyrenensis ille, eni Tel neeessitas 
Tel natura est esnrtre ; nos, qu9d tUd e^pe tettatw «««, GaBi $umu9/* 
The same speaker, in the abofe mentioned dialogne, eh. viii. p. 69, 70^ 
repronekes Jerome with hanng aeeosed the monks of glottooy ; and 
proceeds thus ; ** Sentio de orientalibus ilium potias Monaehis, quam 
de oeeidentalibns dispntasse. Nam edaeitas in Gnscis et Orientalibos 
(ola est, m Go/Zis fuUwa.** It appears, therefore, that immediately af- 
ter the introduotion of the monastic order into Burope, the western dif* 
isred i^eatly from the eastern monies in their manners and diseipline« 
tnd were, in eonscqueDce of this^ accused by the latter of ▼oracionsness 
«Ml glattODy. 
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CENT. rv. beasts only by the cover of a miserable cottage, in 
which each one lived sequestered from the rest of 
his species. 

The anachorites were yet more excessive in the 
austerity of their manner of living than the ere- 
mites. They frequented the wildest deserts with- 
out either tents or cottages ; nourished themselves 
with the roots and herbs which grew spontane- 
ously out of the uncultivated ground ; wandered 
about without having any fixed abode, and repos- 
ing wherever the approach of night happened to 
find them ; and all this, that they might avoid the 
view and the society of mortals.^ 

The last order of monks that come now under 
consideration were those wandering fanatics, or 
rather impostors, whom the Egyptians called sa- 
rabaites, who, instead of procuring a subsistence 
by honest industr)', travelled through various cit- 
ies and provinces, and gained a maintenance by 
fictitious miracles, by selling relics to the multi- 
tude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the coenobites were chargeable with 
vicious and scandalous practices. This order how- 
ever, was not so universally corrupt as that of the 
sarabaites, who were for the most part, profligates 
of the most abandoned kind. As to the eremites, 
they seem to have deserved no other reproach than 
that of a delirious and extravagant fanaticism.* 
All these different orders were hitherto composed 
of the laity^ and were subject to the jurisdicticxi 

t See Solpit. Sever. Dial i. De vUa Martini, cap. x. p. 80, edit. Vc- 
ron. 

■ Whoerer is desiroui of a fuller account of the Tiees of the monka 
in tliis cenlury, may consult the abore mentioned dialogue of Sutp. Se-< 
▼er. CHp. %m. p. 69, 70, cap. xxi. p. 88, where he pariicularly chastises 
the arrogance and ambition of those of them, who aspired to cterical 
honours. See also Dial. ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. ii. cap. xv. p. Ii4» 
145. CotnuUut. ^ippoUonii et Zacfupi, published by Dacherius Sjfi^l^* 
torn. I lib. iii. cap. Ui. p, 35. 
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and the inspection of the bishops. But many of cent. nr. 
them were now adopted among the clergy^ and /^^^ "- 
that even by the command of the emperors. Nay, 
the fame of monastic piety and sanctity became so 
universal, that bishops were frequently chosen out 
of that fanatical order.'' 

xvL If the enthusiastic frenzy of the monks ex- Twomcrpow 
aggerated, m a manner pernicious to the mterests imt .«i 
of morality, the discipline that is obligatory upon a. 
christians, the interests of virtue and true religion 
suffered, yet more grievously by two monstrous 
errors which were almost universally adopted in 
this century, and became a source of innumerable 
calamities and mischiefs in the succeeding ages. 
The first of these maxims was, that it was an act 
of virtue to deceive and lie^ when by that means the 
interests oj' the church might be promoted; and the 
second equally horrible though in another point of 
view, was, that errors in religion^ when maintained 
and adhered to after proper admonition^ were pun^ 
ishable with civil penalties and corporal tortures. 
The former of these erroneous maxims was now 
of a long standing ; it had been adopted for some 
ages past, and had produced an incredible number 
of ridiculous fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious 
frauds, to the unspeakable detriment of that glori- 
ous cause in which they were employed. And it 
must be frankly confessed, that the greatest men^ 
and most eminent saints of this century, were more 
or less tainted with the infection of this corrupt 
principle, as will appear evidendy to such as look 
with an attentive eye into their writings and their 
actions. We would willingly except from this 
charge, Ambrose and Hilary, Augustin, Gregory 
Nazianzen and Jerome ; but truth, which is more 
respectable than these venerable fathers, obliges us 

w See J. Goflofred. ad codicem Theodoiianump torn. ▼!. part. i. p. 7fi, 
106» edit fiittcrianie; 
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CENT. nr. to involve them in the general accusation. We 
^■^"^ "' may add also, that it was probably the contagi<m 
' of this pernicious maxim, that engaged Sulpitius 
Severus, who is far from being in dfie general a 
puerile or credulous historian, to attribute so many 
miracles to St. Martin. The other maxim, relat- 
ing to the justice and expediency of punishing er- 
ror, was introduced with those serene and peace* 
ful times which the accession of Constantine to 
the imperial throne procured to the church. Jt 
was from that period approved by many, enforced 
by several examples during the contests that arose 
with the priscillianists and donatists, confirmed and 
established by the authority of Augustin, and thus 
transmitted to the following ages. 
rhti&fm and xm. When we cast an eye toward the lives and 
"""^ '^ morals of christians at this time, we find, as form- 
erly, a mixture of good and evil ; some eminent 
for their piety, others infamous for their crimes. 
The number however of immoral and unworthy 
christians began so to increase, that the examples 
of real pie^ and virtue became extremely rare. 
When the terrors of persecution were totally dis- 
pelled ; when the church, secured from the efforts 
of its enemies, enjoyed the sweets of prosperity 
and peace ; when the most of the bishops exhib* 
ited to their flock the contagious examples of ar- 
rogance, luxury, effeminacy, animosity, and strife, 
with other vices too numerous to mention ; when 
the inferior rulers and doctors of die church fell 
into a slothful and opprobrious negligence of the 
duties of their respective stations, and employed in 
vain wranglings and idle disputes, that zeal and at- 
tention that were due to the culture of piety and 
to the instruction of their people, and when, to 
complete the enormity of this horrid detail, multi- 
tudes were drawn into the profession of Christian- 
ity, not by the power of conviction and argument, 
but by the prospect of gain and the fear of pun- 
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ishment ; then it was indeed no wonder that the cekt. iv. 
church was contaminated with shoals of profligate ^-^^^ ' i '^ 
christians, and that the virtuous few were, in a 
manner, oppressed and overwhelmed with the su- 
perior numbers of the wicked and licentious. It 
IS true, that the same rigorous penitence, which 
had taken place before Constantine the Great, con* 
tinued now in full force against flagrant transgres* 
SOTS ; but when the reign of ccnruption becomes 
universal, the vigour of the laws yields to its sway, 
and a weak execution defeats the purposes of the 
most salutary discipline. Such was now unhap* 
pily the case ; the age was sinking daily from one 
period of corruption to another ; the great and the 
powerful sinned with impunity ; and the obscure 
and the indigent felt alone the severity of the laws. 

xntL Religious controversies among christians The 
were frequent in this century ; and, as it often 
happens in the course of civil affairs, external peace 
gave occasion and leisure for the fomentiTig intes« 
tine troubles and dissensions. We shall mention 
some o^ the principal of these controversies, which 
produced violent and obstinate schisms, not so 
much indeed by their natural tendency, as by in- 
cidental occuri^nces. 

In the beginning of this century, about the year 
306, arose the famous meletian controversy, so 
called from its author, and which for a long time 
divided the church. Peter, bbhop of Alexan* 
dria, had deposed, from the episcopal office. Me* 
ktius, bishop of Lycopolis, in the Upper Egypt* 
The reascms that occasioned this violent act of au- 
thority have not been sufficiently exposed. 

The partisans of Peter allege, that Meietius had 
sacrificed to the gods, and chai^ him also with 
various crimes;* while others aflirm, that his 
only failing was an excessive severity against the 

* Athaaa^iu^ Ap^ia kcwmEo^ ton. L opp. p. m. 
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darr.rr. lapsed^ Be that as it will, Meletius treated tbe 
^"-^ sentence of Peter with the utmost contempt, and 
did not only continue to perform all the duties of 
the episcopal function, but even assumed the right 
of consecrating presbyters ; a privilege which, by 
the laws of I'^gypt, belonged only to the bishop of 
Alexandria. '1 he venerable gravity and eloquence 
of Meletiiis drew many to his party, and, among 
others, a considerable number of monks adhered 
to his cause. The council of Nice made several 
ineffectual attempts to heal this breach ; tbe mele* 
tians, on the other hand, whose chief aim was to 
oppose the authority of the bishop of Alexandria, 
joined themseivcs to the arians, who were his 
irreconcilable enemies. Hence it happened, that 
a dispute, which had for its first object the author- 
ity and jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria, de- 
generated, gradually, into a religious controversy. 
The meletian party was yet subsisting in the fifth 
century.* 
TV eitft*. XIX. Some time after this, a certain person, named 
£kf *'^ Eustathius, was the occasion of great disorders 
and divisions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neigh- 
bouring countries ; and was condemned and ex- 
communicated, in consequence thereof, by the 
council of Gangra, which was held not long after 
that of Nice. Whether this was the same Eusta- 
thius who was bbhop of Sebastia in Armenia, smd 
the chief of the semiarians ; or whether the ancient 
historians have confounded tc^ther two different 
persons of the same name, is a matter extremely 
difficult to determine.^ However that be, the 
leader of the eustathian sect, does not seem so 

y Bpipbaniai, /Krre*» Ixviit. torn. i. opp. p. 716. See alio Dion. Petft- 
viuB, JVot, in Efdphanium^ torn. ii. p. 874. Sam. Baanagii ExercUai, de 
reku9 tacri* centra Baromum. 

« Sooratea, Hitt. Eccht. lib. i. o. Ti. p. li. Theodoret Bi8t, JBcdeSi 
lib. i. cap. Till. p. 548. 

• Se« Sam. Basnag. AnnaL PM. £cc&t. torn* ii. p. S4(W 
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much chargeable with a corruption of any religious 5?^ JT* 

« • •«•• 4» * * % t* J» PART 1 1 » 

doctnDe, as with having set up a fanatical form of ■ ^ 
sanctity ; an extravagant system of practical disci- 
pline; destructive of the order and happiness of 
society. For he prohibited marriage, the use of 
wme and flesh, feasts of charity, and other things 
of that nature. He prescribed immediate divorce -- 
to those who were joined in wedlock, and is said 
to have granted to children and servants the liberty 
of violating the commands of their parents and 
masters upon pretexts of a religious nature.** 

XX. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a JS^*"*^ * 
man remarkable for his prudence, the austerity of 
Im character, and the steadiness of his resolution 
and courage, was banished by the emperor Con- ^ 
stmtius, for having defended the Nicene doctrine^ 
concerning the three persons in the godhead. He 
broke rfie bonds of fraternal communion with Eu- 
sebios, bishop of Verceil, in the year 36S, because 
the latter had consecrated Paulinus bishop of Anti- 
och ; md he afterward separated himself from the 
whole chureh, on account of the act of absolution 
it had passed in favour of those, who, under Con- 
stantius, had deserted to the arians.'^ It is at least 
certain, that the smaH tribe that followed this pre. 
late, under the title of luciferians, avoided scru- 
pulously and obstinately all commerce and fellow- 
ship both with those bishops who had declared 
themaeives in fiivour of the arians, and with those 
also who consented to an absolutk)n for such 



^ Socrates, Tlist. Ecclea- lib. i. cap. xliil. p. 156. Sozovenus, Hist, 
JScdei' lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. 520, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 581. Epiphan. I/ares. 
IxW. p. 910. Philostorg^ius, Hi»t. Ecclet. lib. iii. cap. xTi. p. 53, 59- 
Wolfg^. Gundling. JVe/. at! Concilium GcngreMe^ p. 9. 

« Rufin. BimU Ecclet, lib. i. cap. xxz. p. 174. Soeratet, BUu Eccle$, 
lib. iii. eap. iz. p. 181, kc. See alio Tillemont, Memoirtt pwur tereir a 
PBUtoire de rEgHu, torn. Tii. p. 521, edit Paris. 
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cBNT^ IV. as returned from this deserdon, and acknowledged 
their error; and thus of consequence they cUs- 
solved the bonds of their communion with the 
church in general.* The luciferians are also sa]4 
to have entertained erroneous notions concerning 
the human soul, whose generation they considei^ed 
as of a carnal ni^ure^ and maintained that it wa» 
transfused from the parents into die children.^ 

XXL About this time ^rius, a presbyter, monk^ 
and semiarian, erected a new sect, and excited di« 
visions throu^out Armenia, Pontus, and Cappa* 
docia, by propagating opinions different from those 
that wenf commonly received. One of his princi- 
pal tenets was, that bishops were not distinguidied 
from presbyters by any divine right ; ^ut diat, ac- 
cording to the insdtution of the New Testament^ 
their offices and authority were absolutely the same. 
How far i£nus pursued this opbion, through its 
natural consequences^ is not certainly known ; but 
we know^ with the utmost certainty, that it waa 
highly agreeable to many good chrisdana, who 
were no tonger able to burthe tyranny and ano- 
gance of the bishops of this century. 

There were other things in which .£rius differed 
from the common notions of the dme ; he con- 
demned prayers for the dead, stated fasts, the cel- 
ebration of Easter, and other rites of that nature^ 
in which the multitude erroneously ima^ne that 
the life and soul of religion consists/ ^is great 
purpose seems to have been that of reducii^ Christ- 
ianity to its primidve simplicity ; a purpose, indeed, 

* See in the wor^ of Sirmond, torn. ii. p. 889, See. .^ b^^k •ffirwfert, 
•ddrened to Theodothu by Mareellinai aed FatHtia«» vlio vere In- 
•iferiMia. 

• Aogiutin. De hitrew. cap. IzxzL iritb the obserratkm* of Lamb. 
,p.d46. 



^ Ep^haninib Jbraa. Izst. p. 905. Anguftia. 2)e ibrret. cap. In. 
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budable and noUe when considered in itself; though 
the principles from whence it springs, and the means 
by which it is executed, are generally, in many re- 
spects, worthy of censure, md may have been so 
in the case of this reformer«> 

zzn. The progress of superstition m this century, 
and the erroneous notions that prevailed concern- 
ing the true nature of religion^ excited the zeal and 
ti)e efforts of many to stem the torrent But their 
labours only exposed them to infamy and reproach*. 
The most eminent of these worthy of^sers of the 
reigningsuperstitions was Jovinian,an Italian monk, 
who, toward the conclusion of this century, taught 
first at Rome, and afterward at Milan, that all those 
who kept the vows they made to Christ at theit 

(Cj* f The desire of redoeingreligioat wonhip to the gre*tett potalUe 
•implioity, however tiitloiiftl it may appear in itself, aad ahitraetedly 
eonsidered, will be eonriderably moderated ill sueh ai bestow a mo> 
, ment's attention upon the imperfeetion and infirmhiei of hnnsan nature 
in its present state. Mankind, generally speaking, have too little elera- 
tion of nind to be mneb affected wMi tkoae fomt and metliodt of wor- 
ship, in which there is nothing stnkinf to the outward senses. The 
great diffieulty here Kcs in determining the lengths whieh it Is pradcnl 
to go in the aeeommodation of religions eeremoniesfo hnman infirmity ; 
and the ffvad point is to fix a medium. In whieh a due regard may be 
shown to the senses and imagination, withoot Tiolating the dictates of 
right reason, or tarnishing the purity of true religion . It has been said, 
that the Romish ehurch has gone too far id its eondescension to th« 
Infirmities of mankind. And this is what the aUett defenders of its 
motley wonhip have alleged m its behalf. Bat this obtertation is not 
JQSt ; the ehureh of Rome has not so mneh aeeommodated itself to hw 
mtmweakne$99 as H has abused that wtakttetg^ by taking oeeaslon frem 
it to establish an endless Tartety of ridieulous eeremonies, destmetiTe of 
true religion, and only adapted to promote the liahes and despotism of 
the clergy, and to keep the multitude still hoodwinked In their ignorance 
and superstition. How far a just antipathy to the church puppet showa 
of the papists has unjustly driyen some protestant churches into the op* 
poslte extreme, is a matter that I shall not now examine, though it cef - 
(•inly descrres a seriotti consideratioa. 



CBNT. XV, 

tART IZ. 
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CKNT. IV. baptism, and lived according to those rules rf picfy 
^^^^^ and virtue laid down in the gospel, had an equal 
tide to the rewards of futurity ; and that, conse- 
quently, those who passed their days in unsociable 
^celibacy, and severe morufications and fastings^ 
were in no respect more acceptable in the eye of 
God, than those who lived virtuously in the bcHids 
of marriage, and nourished their bodies ^vith mod* 
eration and temperance. These judicious opinions, 
which many began to adopt, were first condemned 
by the church of Rome, and afterward by Ambrose, 
in a council held at Milan in the year 390."* The 
emperor Honorius seconded the authoritative pro- 
ceedings of the bishops by the violence of the sec- 
ular arm, answered the judicious reasonings of Jo-^ 
vinian by the terror of coercive and penal laws, and 
- banished this pretended heretic to the ialand Boa. 
Jovinian published his opinions in a book, against 
which Jerome, in the following century, wrote a 
most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still ex- 
tant.' 

xxra. Among all the religious controversies that 
divided the church, the most celebrated, both for 
their importance and their duration, were those re-, 
lating to Ongen and his doctrine. 

This illustrious man, though he had been, for a 
long time, charged with many errors, was held by 
the most part of christians, in the highest venera- 
tion, and his name was so sacred as to give wei^t 
. to the cause in which it appeared. The arians, who 
were sagacious in searching for succours on all sides 
to maintain their sect, affirmed that Origen had 
adopted their opinions. In this they were believ- 
ed by some, who consequendy included this great 
man in the hatred they entertained against the sect 

fc Hieronymus in Jovimanum^ torn. ii. opp. AugnsUn. De h€rc9' eap. 
fautxii. Ambitn. Epitt. ti*. &e. 

* C^dex TheotMatttu, torn. iil. p. 911, torn. vi. p. 19d. 
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of thearians. But several writers ofthe first learn- cknt. w. 
ing and note opposed this report, and endeavoured '^^"'^ "' 
to vindicate the honour of their master from these 
injurious in^nuations. The most eminent of these 
was Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, as appears by 
his learned work, entitled, An Apology for Origen. 
It is extremely probable, that these clamours rais- 
ed against the memory and reputation of a man, 
whom the whole christian world l^held with re- 
spect, would have been soon hushed, had it not 
been for the rise of new commotions, which pro- 
ceeded from another source, and of which we shall 
treat in the following section. 

xxrr. The monks in general, and the Egyptian me pmsiesi 
monks in particular, were enthusiastically devoted tJ^SS^ 
to Origen, and spared no labour to propagate his 
<^inions in all places. Their zeal, however, met 
with opposition, nor could they persuade all christ- 
ians of the truth and soundness of the notions in. 
vented or adopted by that eminent writer. Hence 
arose a controversy concerning the reasons and 
foundations of origenism^ which was at first man- 
aged in a private manner, but afterward, by de- 
grees, broke out into an open flame. Among the 
numerous partisans of Origen, was John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, which furnished Epiphanius and Je- 
rome with a pretext to ^st an odium upon this 
prelate, against whom they had been previously^ 
exasperated on other accounts. But the ingenious 
bishop conducted matters with such admirable 
dexterity, that in defending himself, he vindicated, 
3t the same ume, the reputation of Origen, and 
drew to his party the whole monastic body ; and 
also a prodigious number of those who were spec- 
tators of this interesting combat. This was but 
the beginning of the vehement contests concerning 
the doctrine of Origen, that were carried on, both 
in the eastern and western provinces. These con- 
tests were particulariy fomented in the west by 
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CBMT. IT. RufinuB, a presbyter of AquHeia, who tranalated 
'^*^ "' into Latin sef eral books of Origen» and insinuat- 
ed, with sui&cient plainness, that he acquiesced in 
the sentiments they cmtained,^ which drew upon 
him the implacable rage of the learned and chole- 
ric Jerome. But these commotions seemed to 
cease in the west after the death of Rufinus, and 
the efforts which men of the first order made to 
checki both by tlieir authority and by their writ- 
ings, the progress diorigemsm in those parts. 
coMmmy XXV. Thc tToublcs which the writings and doc- 
m^SSrS^ trines of Origen excited in the east were more 
trcM^^ grievous and lasting. Theophilus, bishop of Al- 
exandria, irritated, for several reasons, against the 
nitrian monks, represented them as infected with 
the contagion of origenism^ and ordered them to 
nve up and abandon all the productions of Origen. 
The monks refused obedience to this command, 
and alleged in their defence two considerations ; 
the one, that the passages in the writings of this 
holy and venerable man, which seemed to swerve 
from the truth, were inserted in them by ill de- 
signing heretics ; and the other, that a few things 
worthy of censure were not sufficient to justify the 
condemnation of the rest Matters were but more 
exasperated by tiiis refusal of submission to the 
order of Theophilus ; for this violent prelate call- 
ed a council at Alexandria, in the year 399, m 
iSrhich, having condemned the followers of Origen, 
he sent a band of soldiers to drive the monks from 
their residence on mount Nitria. The poor monks, 
fltcattered abroad thus by an armed force, fled first 
tb Jerusalem, finom whence they retired afterward 
to Scythopblis ; and fihding that they could live 
here in security and peace, determined, at length, 
tb set sail for Constantinople, and there plead their 

k See Jtut FontMiUiaB, AXoria Idtterar, Agyikietms^ lib. It. ca^ 

sii. p. irr, fcc. 
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cause in presieDce of the emp^xir.^ The issue of ^^-^7. 
these proceedings comes under the history of the . ^' -^ 
following century. 

It is however, necessary to observe here, that 
we must not reduce to the same class all those 
who are called origcnists in the records of this cen« 
iury. For this ambiguous title is applied to per- 
sons who differed widely in their religious notions. 
Sometimes it merely signifies such Iriends of Or« 
igen, as acknowledged his writings to have been 
adulterated in many places, and who were &r from 
patronizing the errors of which he was accused ; 
in other nlaces, this title is attributed to those who 
confess Origen to be the aqthm* of the doctrines 
which are imputed to him, and who resolutely sup- 
port and defend his opinions ; of which latter there 
was a considerable number among the monastic 
orders. 



CHAPTER IV. 



tSOHCOomO 1KB BTTES AVD CEBSMONm DIBD M TBS CBUBCH 
DUBINO TB18 CEimJRT. 



1. While the Roman emperws were studious ^^^^^^^^^ 
to promote the honour of ChristianiQr, by theaus- imiiiiM»«» 
picious protection they afforded to the church, and 
their most zealous efforts to advance its interests, 
the inconsiderate and ill directed piety of the bish- 
ops cast a cloud over the beauty and simplicity of 
the gospel, by the prodigious number of rites and 

I Se« Peter. Daniel Haet, Orig^eniamrum, lib. ii. eap. it. p. 196. Lou* 
is Douein, Nutaire de Origenitme, Utt. Hi. p. 95. Hier. • Pnto, Du9. 
▼i. m Su^Uium Sevenm de Mtnaeku ob ihigenift nomim ert yftric U" 
mipi9JSfn^$plflm9g^V9, VrrOB.iril, folia. 
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Pa. t II 



CKKT. IT. ceremoiues which tiiey had invented to enobeliiah 
It. And here wc may apply that well known say- 
ing of AugMtin,"" that the yoke under wMch the 
Jews farmerhf groaned^ was more tolerable than 
that imposed upon many christians in his ttme. Xhe 
rites aiMl inatitutions, by which the Greeks, Ro- 
mana, and other nations, had formerly testified 
their religious veneration for fictitious deities, were 
mow aidopted» with some slight alterations, by christ- 
ian bishops, and lemployed in the service of the 
true God. We have afa^ady mentioned the reas- 
ons alleged for this imitation, so proper to disgust 
all who have a just sense of the native beauty of 
genuine ChrisOanity. These fervent heralds of 
the gospel, whose zeal- outran their candour and 
ingenuity, imagined that the nations would receive 
Christianity wkh more fiicility, when they saw die 
rites and ceremonies to which they were accus- 
tomed, adopted in the church, and the same wor- 
ship paid to Christ and his martyrs, which they had 
formerly offered to their idol deities. Hence it 
luappened, that in these times, die religion of the 
Greeks and Romans differed very little, in its ex- 
temal appearance, ffom that <rf the christians. 
They had both a moat pompous and splendid ritu- 
al. Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax tapers, 
crosiers," processions,'' lustrations, images, gold 
and silver vases, and many such circumstances of 

■ AognttSn. Bpi^t. extx. adJamtarium^ aceondingto the ancient diTnioii. 

(^ ■ TKe LUuuSt which, among the ancient Romans was the chief 
ensign of the augvrs, and which demed its name fh>m iu resemblanee 
of the miHury trumpet, became a mark of episcopal dignitj. We call 
it the ertiept <ir bishop^s staff 

CO* • The word mppHcatieniif which I hare rendered by thatof)»re- 
eeinons, signified among the pagans, those solemn and public acts of 
graiiiude for nttkmal blessings, or dfpredfation of national calamities, 
which were expreswd by the whole body of the people by a religiont 
approach to thetemplesdf the gods, which, by a decree of the senate, 
vere open fbr an without dtatinetioii. Sae Cic. OM. fit 6. Ur. x. 89. 
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pogesttitiy, were eqii^ to be seen in the heathen wr. m 
temples and the christian churches. ^ — ' —^ 

iL No sooner had Constantine the Great abolish* JJgg|^ 
ed the superstitions of his ancestors, than mag- tot 
nificent churches were every where erected for 
the christians, which were richly adorned with pic- 
tures and im^es, and bore a striking resemblance 
of the pagstti temples, both in their outwmtl and 
inward form.>* Of these churches some were buiit 
over the tombs o£ martyrs, and were frequented 
only at stated times ; while others were set apart 
for the ordinary assemblies c£ christians in divine 
worship. The former were called martyria, from 
the places where they were erected ; and the latter — 
tituli.^ Bodi of them were consecrated with great 
pomp, and with certsdn rites borrowed, mosdy, 
from the ancient laws of the Roman pontiffs. 

But our wonder will not cease here ; it will rath- 2g"jf ^, 
er be augmented when we learn, that at this time, « 
it was looked upon as an essential part of religion 
to have in every country a multitude of churches ; 
and here we must look for the true origin of wliat 
is called the right of patronage^ which was intro- 
duced among christians with no other view than 
to encourage the opulent to erect a great number 

V See Esek. Speiih«im» Preu9e9 mr la Ctfort de JuUen. p. 47» Mid 
partiealarly Le Brua't Explication Htterai^ et hUtarique de» Ceremtm 
m€9 de la Mea§e^ torn. ii. p. 101. A deaci^ption of theae churches mmy 
be fouDd in Encebias, De vita ConttcmUrd M. lib. lii. cap. xxx^. «nd an 
esLact plan of the interior vtracture of them it accurately engraved in 
bi»hop Beverege's ^dnotationet in Pandectat Canonum, torn. ii. p. 70, 
and in Frederick Spanheim'i Inatitut, J£9t. Ecclet. torn, i- opp. p. 8(K). 
It mustaltobe obterred, thatceruin parti of the christian churches 
vere formed after the model of the Jewish Umples. See Camp. Vit^ 
ringa, De tynt^^^ga vetera^ lib. lii. |>. 466. 

1 Jo. Mabilion. Jiu$ei ttaUd^ torn. ii. tn Comment, ad ordim. Remtm, 
p. xtL (Cf The tiiuli were the smaller ohurohesy t^i^ed from tU» 
etreamsUnee* that the presbyters, who offieurted in ibem, were eaUcd 
by- the names of the plaees where they were ereotedj i. e. reeeived iHle* 
which. fixed them to those particolaF cures. 

VOL. I. 49 
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of choithM, fajr ^iog intern the pAvikgp ai «|ie 
pointing the mimfttera i^t w^ve to c^iate io itH^a^** 
Tlwi waa a. new mUmcc of that servile iioitauoa 
.. ^ of the Mcient MiperititiiHi9 whkb re^^ lA tbi» 
time; for k wiis a V4;i7 comiaon aotioo 9moi»g the 
peoplif of old* that nttiwa and province wcr^ hapn 
py aad fr^e from danger, in proponion to the nuaa* 
^r of bfiea and tRmpkai wbiob ihqr cooaeomiteA 
to tbe wiorship of gods and beroes, wbo9e proti:c« 
tion afid auc^nr M>iild m»t &il, aa it mm thoughi^ 
to be shed abiuidaiHly upon tho^, who worshipped 
the«i with avch afalt and hqowred them with an 
yany marks of v i e o c r a t io n and re^p^ctf Thechristv 
ians unhappily ctootrapted the same 9rroneow w«|r 
^f thinking* The gieater the mimb^ of temidai 
was which they ei^^cted in hoiuwir of Chriat, aind 
his chosen inenda and folk>w«ir8t th^ more sai^^ 
did their ezpea(atiQi»s grow of pow<3rful auocoucs 
- from them* and of # pecuhsvr intemiit injthe divioa 
protectioBk They werp so weak aa to imagiM* thai 
God, Christ, aiid oelestial inteUig^noes, wene de- 
lighted with tbpiie mark&aiKii^timopiQS of raapeo^ 
whi^ captivate the hearts of wretciied mortsla. 
Ththm af m The christian wonsh^^ comisledio hymnsi 
5$^ "^ prayers, the readii^ of the scriptwesi a diacoiuia 
addressed to the people, and concluded wkh tte 
cekbration of the Lcnrd's supper. To these were 
added various rites, more adapted to please the 
eyes, and strike the imagination, than to kindle in 
the heart the pure and sacred flame of genuine 
piety/ We are not however to think, that the same 

' Juit Henn. Bohmeri Ju9 Ecclei. Proiettant, torn. iii. p. 466. Mi^- 
Kothegue Italique, torn. y. p. 166. 

• PorftfiinM«Hiiit«f1lieformflrp«batt«<iffdiip,«rdieatef^teaf 
Urn eratory, tbercMlCT iriU doveU t»«aMnltthe«M. caCf^l««icii/dK^ 
tmtrm ^ Cjrilff JcraMihMm aad Um apiml9li€mt ^tmiHituiiofU, whkk 
9f ftlwly attriboied to Clement of Rome. Thew vriten ere aoit 
taffoodly iUoArMed «Mt cvploned bf INrttr 1« Um^ i^hlb J 
meraketki9t9rtquedtlaMn9€,tim.il^5$. 
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mediod <^ worship wbs unifbrmly ibUowed in fev« cairr. n. 
cry christian society, for this was far from bein^ ^''"'' "' 
the case. Every bishop, consulting his own pri- 
^te judgment, and taking into comideration the 
imture t^the times, the getius of the country in 
which he lived, sxfA the character and tamper of 
those whom he was appointed to rule bnd instruct^ 
formed such a jJan ttf divine worship as he thought ~ * 
the wisest and the best Hence that variety of 
kiargies which were m use, before the bishop of 
Rome had usuiY)ed the supreme power in religiouii 
matters, and persuaded the credulous and uinliink^ 
ing, that the model, both of doctrine atid wwshipj 
was to be given by the mother church, and to be 
followed implicitly throughout the christian worlds 

w. It w^smM fcic rimost endless to enter into a JS^^ 
minute detail of all the different parts of public J[^4p^£<^ 
worship, and to point oult ^ ^sadvanti^ous ^ih 
ehangt^ they underwent. A fow observations will 
be bdBkient upon this head. The public prayers 
had now lost much of that soletmi and majestie 
aimpiicity, that characterised them in the primitive 
times, and which were, at present, degenerating — 
into a vain and swcHir^ boi!hA>aM. The psalms of 
David were now re(keived among the pubKc hymns 
that wefe sung as a part of divine serviec** The 
sermons, or public discourses addressed to the 
people, wtre composed according to the rules of 
human eloquence, and mther adapted to excite llie | 
stupid admiration of the populace, i^o delight ib 
vuln embellifihmentst than to enlighten the undel'> 
standing, or to reform the hearts Nay, it would 
seem as tf all possible means had been industriously 
used, to give an air of folly and extravagance to 
tiie christian assenMifts. For die peoph were 
permitted, nay, even exhorted by the preacher 
liimself, to crown his tatent» with dapping of hamb 
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emr.ir. and loud acdamations of applause;'^ a recompense 

^^^^ "' that was hitherto peculiar to the actors on the the- 
atre, and the orators in thefwum. How men, set 
apart by their profession to exhibit examples of 
the contempt of vain glory, and to demonstrate to 
others the vanity and emptiness of all temporsd 
things, could indulge sudi a senseless and indecent 
ambition, is difficult to be conceived^ diough it is 
highly to be deplored* 

M3«b«r r. The first day of the week, which was tlie or. 

^^^ dinary and stated time lor the public assemblies 
of christians, was, in consequence of a pecifttar 
law enacted by Constantine, observed widi more 
solemnity than it had formei^ been.'' The festi- 
vds celebrated in moat of the christian churdies, 
were five in number, and were appcdnted in com- 
memoration of the both, the sufierings mA death, 
the resurrection and the ascension' of the divine 
Saviour^ and also oftheeft}sion<tfthe Holy Ghost 
upon tht apostles and first hendds <tf the gospel on 
the doxy of pencecost. Of these festivals, none 
were kept with so much solemnity and respect, as 
the Ibuiteen days that were appointed fordie com- 
memoration of Christ^s resurrection.* 

The eastern christians cdebrated the memory 
of Chfist^s birth and baptism in one festipval, wl»di 
was fixed on the sixth of January, and this day was 
. by them called the Epiphany, as on it the imnror^ 
tA Saviour was manifested to the world.^ On the 
other hand, the christians of the west seem to have 
always celebrated die birth of our Lord on the 
twenty fifth of December ; for there appears to be 
vfery littfe certainty in the accounts of those, who 

ji 

11.66. 

« Jac Godofred. adctdbem 7%eodo9, torn. i. p* 135* 

« Ibid* torn* i- p- 143. 

7 Beausobre, iR»^ du MmMMme, torn* il p. 6M* 
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aHege that the Romaa pootiff, Julius L removed csMT.m 
the festival oT Glurist's birth from die sixth ef Jan- ''^'^^/^ 
uaiy to the twenty fifth of December.* ^ 

The unlucky success which some had in dis- 
covering the cast^asses and remains of certain holy 
men, mukiplied the festnmk and commemoraiians^ 
of the mattyrs in the most extravagant manner. 
The increase of these festivals would not havebeen 
offensive to the wise and the good, if christians had 
employed the time they took up, in promoting 
their spiritual interests, and in forming habits of 
sancti^ and virtue. But the contrar)' happened % 
these days, which were set apart for pious exer- 
cises, were squamdered away in indolence, volup» 
tuousness, and criminal pursuita,and were less con- 
secrated to the servioe of God, than eioployed in 
the indulgence of dinful passioos. Itis well known, 
among o&er things, what opporliinMes of sinning 
were offered to the licentious, by. what were oaUed 
the vigils of £aster, and Whitsuntide, or Pentseoost» 

VL Fasting was considered, in this century, aa ^fwsn^- 
the moat effeeiualand poweirful mean^of repelling 
the force, and dasooncerting the stratagems of evil 
spirits, and of appeasing tbe anger of an offended 
Deity. Hence we may easily^ understand what in* 
duced the rulers of the church to establish this 
custom by express laws, and to impose, as an in« 
di^nsatde duty, an act of humiliation; the ob« 
servation of wbioh had hitherto been left to every 
one's choice. The quadragesimal;, or lent fast ^ was 
held more saored than all the rest, though it was 
not as yet confined to a fixed number of days.*" 
We must however remark, that the yZ»^« observed 
in this century, were very different from those that 
were solemnized in the preceding times. Formerly 

• See Jos. Sim. Assemaii. BibUoth, Orient, Clement. Vatican, torn. 
ii. p. 168. Alph. des Vignoles^ DUi. dant la Bibliutheque Oermanique, 
torn. ii. p. S9. 

• Jo. DaUnaSy De Jejttmh et QUadrafferima, lib. if. 
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€iaiT. IT. tliMe wlio submitted dieoisQlvn to the ditfeqiliae 
'"""^ "' of fasting abstained ii4ioll|r fitral meat and drink; 
but now a mere abstini^ncc from flesh md iraie 
-^' was, by many, judged sufficient br the puipcises 
of fasting,'' and this latter opinion prevailed, froo^ 
this tame, and became universal among the Latiiis* 
tte^AaniBii- Tu. Baptismal fonts were now erected in the 
«i«i ^ porch of each church, for the nrom commodiottr 
^mimstration irf thai initii^ng sacmmenti JS^ifi^ 
tkm was administered during the vigfls Of Easter 
and Whksuntide, with lightal tapers, bjr tt» Insh- 
op, and the presbyters commissioBed by him ior 
that purpose. In cases however of urgent neceS' 
sity, and in such only, a dispmisacion was gvsnted 
for performif^ this sacred rite at other times than 
those now mentioned. In some fdaces $eUt was 
employed, as a symbol of puii^ and wiadotn^ mid 
was thrown, with this view, into the mouth of the 
ptrma baptisEcd ; and a ikmbie unctbm wte every- 
where used in the celebration of this ordinanoet 
one preceding its administralioo, and the other 
following it. The persons Who vmt^ admitted ia« 
to the church by b^iptism were obliged, after the 
tekbration of that holy ordioanoey logo clothed in 
white gatmeets durrag the spacex>f seven days. 
^ Many other rites and Gctemonies flight be men« 
tioned here ; but, as they neither aoc^imd stabili^ 
ty by their duration, nor received ttee sanction of 
universal approbation and consent, we shall pass 
them over in silenced, 
•nd ^ «r the vuL Thc institutiou of eatechulnms^ and the dis- 
j«a'««pi«. eipline through which they passed, su&red no va- 
ftation in this century, but continual still upon its 
ancient footing. It appears farther, fagr innumenh 
ble testimonies, that the Lofd's supper was admin- 
# istered, in some places two or three times a week, 

in others on Sunday only, to all those who were 

^ See BarbeyrMs, Il» £a •Mtrolff ifei jPmvi^ p< SSa 
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aflsemUed together to worship God. It was also cekt. iv. 
sometimes cefebrated at the tombs of martyrs and ''^'''^"' 
at funends, which custom, undoubtedly, ^ve rise ^ 
to the masses J ^t were afterward performed in 
honour of the saints, and for the benefit of the dead. 
In many places, the bread and wine were held up 
to view before their distribution, that diey might - 
be seen by the people, and contemplated with a 
certain religious respect ; and hence, not long af- 
ter, the inhmtion qfihe stfmbols was unquestionably 
derived, htither mtfemmens^penUents, nor ihosn 
who are ^Mppoaed to be under the influence and - 
impulse of evil spirits, were admitted to this holy 
Ofdincudcet nor did the sacred orators in their pub< 
lie discourses ever dare to unfold its true and gen« 
wm nt^ure with £reedom and simplicity. Tho 
asftson cf thus conQeaUng it from tl^ li^wledgo 
and Qb$er¥atimi of nkmy^ was a very mean and 
abaaaefttl one» as we have ahieady observed ; many 
iwksdf o&r a mueh more decent and aatisbo^ 
tpry argtiment in fiivour of this eiistom, when 
they alleget that by these mysiterwus proceedings, 
the desire oi Hat taisthmmsm would naturally bum 
to penetrate, as soon as was potoiUe, the suUime 
secret* aiid that they wooU thereby be animated 
to prepaae dieasselirea with double diligeoM for 
leo^vifig this privilege. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMCERXIKG THE DIVISIOMS AND HERESIES THAT IIIOUBLED THE 
CHURCH DURIMG THIS CEimAT. 

^^' ^- 1. The sects which had sprung up in the pre- 
; ceding ages, transmitted their contagious priiunples 
7nie!iSt to this century. Many of them remained y^t, par- 
****** ticularly in the east, and notwithstanding their ab- 
surdity, continued to attract a certain number of 
followers. The manichean faction surpassed the 
^ rest in its influence and progress* The veiy tur- 
pitude and enormity of its doctrines seemed to se- 
duce many into its snares ; and, what is still more 
surprising, men of genius and penetration were de- 
.- luded by its enchantments, as the eicample o PAu - 
gustin sufficiently testifies. It is true, die wisest 
and most learned writers of the times, and among 
others Augustin, when he returned from has errors, 
endeavoured to oppose the growth of thta sfmead- 
ing pestilence ; nor were their efibrts entirety un- 
successful. But the root of this horrible d^ease 
was deep ; and neither the force of argument, nor 
the severity of the most rigorous laws were stiffi- 
cient to extirpate it thoroughly •<* For some time 
indeed it seemed to disappear, and many thoagfat 
it utterly eradicated ; but it gathered force seeretty^ 
and broke out afterward with new violence. To 
avoid the severity of the laws, the manidieans 



* The serere lawi enaeted by the emperon Agalntt iht i 
ftre to be found in the 7'Vocfofiffii C«ct9» vol. tL piit i. eitit. i 
In the year d7S» ValendDiAn the elder |HrOluliitMl tl^ir niymMtPtb sad 
impoaed heavy peaaltiet on their doeton» p. 186. la SU, Theodoaius 
the Great branded them with infamyy and deprived them of all the 
right! and privileges of cltizeni, p. ISS» Add to these many edicta yet 
more dreadful, which may be seen in pages 137, 138, 170^ of the nbove 
mentioned work. 
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concealed themselves under a variety of names, cent. it. 
which they adopted successively, and changed in ^'""'^ "^ 
proportion as they were discovered under them. \ 
Thus they assumed the names of encratites, apo- 
tactics, saccophori, hydroparastates, solitaries, and 
several others, under which they lay concealed for 
a certain time, but could not however long escape 
the vigilance of their enemies/ 

iL The state had litde danger to apprehend from Theriterf 
a sect, which the force of severe laws and of penal v^^ 
restraints could not fail to undermine gradually, 
throughout the Roman empire. But a new and 
much more formidable faction started up in Afri- 
ca, which, though it arose from small beginnings, 
afflicted most grievously both church and state for 
more than a century. Its origin was as follows. 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage in Africa, dying 
in the year 311, the greatest part of the clergy ana 
people chose, in his place, the archdeacon Cascili* 
anus, who, without waiting for the assembly of the 
Numidian bishops, was consecrated by those of 
Africa alone. This hasty proceeding was the oc- 
casion of much trouble. The Numidian bishops^ 
who had always been present at the consecration 
of the bishops of Carthage, were highly offended 
at their being excluded from this solemn ceremony^ 
and assembling themselves at Carthage, called Cse- 
cilianus before them, to give an account of his 
conduct. The flame thus kindled, was greatly 
augmented by certain Carthaginian presbyters, who 
were competitors with Caecilianus, particularly 
Botrus and Celesius. Lucilla also, an opulent ^ 
lady, who had been reprimanded by Csecilianus 
for her superstitious practices, and had conceived 
against him a bitter enmity on that account, was 
active in exasperating the spirits of his adversa- 

* See the bv of Theodosius* Codex Theod. torn. ti. p. 1S4, 148, U7, 

vol. u 50 
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€WT. nr. ries, and dittributed a large sum of i 
^^" "' the Numidiaiisto enooun^ them in then- oppoai- 
CMiibrw tioi> to the nf^w bishop. In conaequenoe of aH 
rmirmri. ^^ C«cilianu8, refuBing to submit to the jiu^- 
aficnt of the Numidians, was condemned in a coun- 
cil» aaaembkd Py Secundus, bishop of Tigisis, 
consisting of seventy prelates, who^ with the con- 
sent of a ccmsiderabte part of the clergy and people, 
declared him unworthy of the episcopal dignity, 
and chose his deacon Majorinus for his succeasor. 
By this proceeding, the Carthaginian church was 
divided into two factions, and groaned under the 
contests of two rival bishqps, Cscilkums and Ma- 
jorinus. 
ThewMM m. The Numidians aU^ed two imporunt rea- 
iSl sons to justify their sentence against Csciliaaus ; 
$a firsts that Felix of Aptungus, the chief of the 
bishops, who assisted at his consecratioa, wasa 
tnuUior^ u e. one of those who, during the perse- 
cution under Diocktian, had delivered the sacred 
writings and the pious books of the christians to. the 
magistrates in oider to be burnt ; and that having 
thus apostatized from the service of Christy it was 
not possible that he could impart the Holy Gbosit to 
the new bishop. A seamd reason fix- their sentence 
against Cascilianus was drawn from the harshness 
and even cruelty that he had discovered in Us con- 
duct, while he was a deacon, toward the christiaa 
€onfesscH*s and martyrs during the persecution 
above mentioned^ whom he abandoned, in the most 
merciless manner, to all the extremities of hunger 
and wmit, leaving them without food in their pris- 
ons, and hindering those who were willing to auc* 
cour them, from bringing them relief* To these 
accusations they added tl^ insolent contumacy of 
the new prelate, who refused to obey their sum- 
mons, and to appear before them in council to 
justify his conduct. 

There was none of the Numidians who opposed 
CaeciUanus with such bitterness and vehemence^ 
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as DoQitus bishop of Casae nigrte, and henoe the cent. !▼. 
whdie fection was called 9ker him, as nM>st writers ^^^L^' 
think ; though some are of opinion, that they de* ^ 
Tiv€d this name from another Donatus, whom the 
donatists simamed the Great* This controversy, 
in a short time, sfH^ead far and wide, not only 
throughout Numidia, but even throi^ all the -<^ 
provinces of Africa, which entered so zealously in* 
to this ecclesiastical war, that in most cities there 
were two bishops, one at the head of CscibanuB^ *-— 
party, and the other acknowledged by the follow* 
era of Majorinus* 

tr. The donatists having brought this controvert' ^^Jf^^ 
sy bdbre Constantine the Great, that emperor, in ^ **"' 
the year 313, appointed Melchiades, bishop of 
Rome, to examine the matter, and named three 
bishops of Gaul to assist him in this inquiry. The 
lesuh of this examinsUiion was favourable to Cse* 
cilianus, who was entirely acquitted of the crimes 
laid to his charge ; but the accusations that had 
been brought against Felix of Aptungus, l^ whom 
he was consecrated, were left out of the question. 
Hence it was, that the emperor, in the year 314, 
ordered the cause of Felix to be examine sepa- 
ralely by <£Iian, proconsul of Africa, by whose 
decision he was absolved* The donatists, whose 
cause suffered necessarily by these proceedings, 
complained much of the judgment pronounced by 
Melcluades and ^lian. The snuill number of 
bbhops, that had been appointed to examine their 

• In the fMtiao of the dooatitts, there were two eminent penons fd 
the name of Oonatns t the one wu e Jfumidien, and bUhop of Caie ni- 
fpmi the other etieeeeded Migorinai» bishop of Carthage* at leader of 
the donatiit% and receiyed /rom his tect* on aeeount of his learning and 
Tirtae, the tide of Donatut the Great. Hence it has been a questioa 
among the learned, from which of these the sect derived its name ? The 
argaments that support the different sides of this trivial question are 
nearly of eqaal force ; and why may we not decide it by wpposiog that 
the donatisU were w eaUed from them both ? 
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CENT. IV. catise jointly with Melchiades, excited, in a par- 
^^^7 "' ticular manner, their reproaches, and even tlieir 
contempt* They looked upon the decision of sev- 
enty venerable Numidian prelates, as infinitely more 
respectable than that pronounced by nineteen bish- 
ops, for such was the number assembled at ' Rome, 
who, beside the inferiority of their number, were 
Hot sufficiendy acquainted with the African aflbirs 
to be competent judges in the present question. 
> The indulgent emperor, willing to remove these 
specious complaints, ordered a second and a much 
more numerous assembly to meet at Aries in tfoe 
year 314, composed of bishops from various prov- 
inces, from Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. 
Here again the donatists lost their cause, but re- 
newed their efforts by appealing to the immediate 
judgment of the emperor, who condescended so 
tsLTj as to admit their appeal ; and in consequence 
thereof, examined the ^ole affiiir himself in the 
year 316 at Milan, in presence of the contending 
parties. The issue of this third trial was not more 
favourable to the donatists than that of the two pre- 
ceding councils, whose decisions the emperor con- 
firmed by the sentence he pronounced.^ Hence 
this perverse sect loaded Constantine with the bk* 

(Ej* 'The empcrop, in his letter to Melchiades, named no more <fcan 
three prektes. The. Matenms, Rhetlcivi^and MarinDs, bishops ofColognt 
Aatnn, and Aries, to sit with him as jadges of tliia eontroverqr s hot af- 
terward he ordered seven more to be edded to die Dumber* and asmmy 
as could soon and Qonveniently assemble ; so that they were at lastnme- 
teen in all. 

s The proofs of the supreme power of the emperors, io reiigiatts mat- 
ters, appear so incontestable in this controversy, that it is amazing it 
should ever have been called in question. Certain it is, that at Uiistime, 
the notion of a sapreme judge set over the church universal, by die ap- 
pointment of Christ, never had entered into any one's head. The ss- 
semblies of the clergy at Rome and Aries are commonly called eovneStf 
hut improperfy, since, in reality, they were nothing more thaitmeetnigB 
of judges* or citmnuwarieM appointed by the emperor. 
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PART IX. 



terest reproaches, and maliciously complained that cent. ty. 
Osius, bishop of Cordoua, who was honoured with 
his friendship, and was intimately connected with 
Caecilianus, had, by corrupt insinuations, engaged 
him to pronounce an unrighteous sentence. The 
emperor, animated with a just indignation at such 
odious proceedings, deprived the donatists of their 
chim:hes in Africa, and sent into banishment their ^''^ 
seditious bishops. Nay, lie carried his resentment 
so far as to put some of them to death, probably ^ 
on account of the intolerable petulance and malig- 
nity they discovered both in their writings and in 
their discourse. Hence arose violent commotions 
and tumults in Africa, as the sect of the donatists 
was extremely powerful and numerous there. The 
emperor endeavoured) by embassies and negotia^ ^ 
tions, to allay these disturbances, but his efforts 
were without effect. 

V. These unhappy commotions gave rise, n^TbeorHsinor 
doubt, to a horrible confederacy of desperate ruf- SSST"*** 
fians, who passed under the name of ch-cumcellio->^ 
nes. This furious, feariess, and bloody set of men, 
composed of the rough and savage populace, who 
embraced the party of the donatists, maintained 
their cause by the force of arms, and, overrunning 
all Africa, filled that province with slaughter and - 
rapine, and committed the most enormous acts of 
perfidy and cruelty against tfie followers of Caeci^ 
lianus. This outrageous multitude, whom no 
prospect of sufferings could terrify, and who, upon 
urgent occasions, faced death itself with the most 
audacious temerity, contributed to render the sect 
of the donatists an object of the utmost abhorrence ; 
though it cannot be made to appear from any rec^ 
ords of undoubted authority, that the bishops of 
that faction, those at Itfast, who had any reputation 
for piety and virtue, either approved the proceed- 
ings, or stirred up the violence of this odious rab- 
ble. In the mean time, the flame of discord gath-* 
ered strength daily, and seemed to portend the 
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cnrr. nr. ^proaching horrors of a civtt wm*; to prevent 
^^^m; which, Constantine having tried in vdn, evetT* 
other method of accommodation, abolished at last, 
by the advice of the governors of Africa, the bws 
that had been enacted against the donaliats, and al- 
lowed the people a full liboty of adhering to the 
party they liked the best, 
ivjr m do. n. After the death of Constantine the Gresit^ hfca 
son Constans, to whom Africa was allotted in the 
division of the empire, sent Macarius and Battlu» 
into that province, with a view to heal this d^or- 
able schbm, and to engage the dooatists to con* 
dude a peace^ Donatus, wnamed die Great, the 
principal bishop of that sect, opposed all methods 
of reconciliation wkh the utmost vehemence, and 
his example was followed ^ the other prelates of 
the par^. The circumcelliones also continued to 
support the cause of the donatbts by aasassinations 
and massacres, eseeuted with the most unrelent- 
ing fury. They were, however, stopt in thek car- 
reer, and were defeated by Macarius at the battle 
of Bagnia. Upon this, the affiurs of the donatttH 
jledined apace ; and Macarius used no longer th^ 
soft voice of persuasion to engage them to an ae* 
eommodai^, hfdt employed his audiority Sat that 
purpose* A ffSW submit^ ; the greatest part sav*' 
ed themsdves by flight ; numbers were sent into 
banishment, among i^om was Donatus tlie Great } 
and many of them were punished with the utmost 
severity. During these troubles, which continued 
pear thirteen years, several atq[>s were taken against 
the donatists, which the equitable and impartid 
will be at a loss to reconcile with the dictates of 
humanity and justice ; nor indeed do the cathdics 
themselves deny the truth of this assertion.^ And 

A The tettimoBf of Optatos of Milevi is bejond exoeptioD in tHif mat- 
ter; it it quoted from tbe third book of hia treatiiQ» JDe SchUmaU Jh* 
noHitartim, § i. aBdmni thusi " Xh Operariis Unitatii, i. e. (he eiope* 
ror't iimbaasadort Macarius aad PaoUut multa ^oidem afpere festannt 
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bence the complaints vtSich the donatists made of cent. n. 
the oruelt? of their adversaries.^ ^"^^^ "* 

tit The emperor Julian, upon his accession to Theitete</ 
die throne in the year 362, permitted the exiled ^k^ui^ 
donatists to return to their country, and restored ^ 
them to the enjoyment of their former liberty. This 
step renewed the vigour of that expiring sect, who^ 
en their return from banishment, brought over in 
a short time, the greatest part of the province of 
Atrica to espouse their interest. Gratian indeed 
published several edicts against them, and in the 
fear 377, deprived them of their churches, and 
prohibited all their assemblies public and private* 
But the fury of the circumcelliones, who may be 
considered as the sc^diery of the donatists, and the 
apprehension of intesiine tumults, prevented no 
^ubt, the vigorous execut|fti of these laws. This 
appears from the number ^.churches which this 
poeple had in Africa toward the ouiclusion of this 
centuiy, and which were served by no less than 
four hundred bishops* Two things, however, 4i^ 
minished considc«|tdy the power and lustre of this 
iourishifig sect, mid made it decline apace about 
^ end ol this century ; the one was a violent du 
vision that arose among them, on account of a 
person named Maximin ; and this division, so 
proper to weaken the common cause, was the most 
cflectuftl instrument the catholics could use to com* 
bat the donatists* But a second circumstance 
whksh precipitated their decline, was the zealous 
and fervent opposition of Augustin, first presby- 

fni^Bmnk oanet ^Moopi wm elericit iait» aUqai aottt mortuti qjoi 
fiortiores faenint, ea|^tS k loftgp retegati sunt." Opfatas, through tha 
whoU of this workf endeftVpurs to excuse the severities committed 
«0iUnst the dooatists, of which he Ujs the principal faalt upon that sect 
itself, confessing however, that in some instances, the proceedings 
against theot were too rigorous to deserve approbation, or admit of an 
excuse. 
I See Collat. Carthaff, tU&i tertUt, $ 859, at the end of Opettus, p. 5t5. 
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cent.it. ter, and afterward bishopftff Hippo. This learned 
' and ingenious prelate attacked the donatists in ev- 

ery way. In his writings, in bis public discourses, 
and in his private conversation, he exposed the daa« 
gerous and seditious principles of this sect in the 
strongest manner ; and as he was of a warm and ac« 
live spirit, he animated against them not only the 
province of Africa, but also the whole chnsdaa 
world, and the imperial court. 
The principal viu. The doctriuc of the donatists was conform* 
mine, u the ^j^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ chuTch, as cvcn their adversaries 

confess ; nor were their lives less exemplary thaa 
those of other christian societies, if we except the 
enormous conduct of the circumcelliones, which 
the greatest part of the sect regarded with the ut- 
most detestation and abhorrence. The crime, 
therefore, of the donatji^s lay properly in the follow- 
ing things ; in their declaring the church of AM* 
ca, which adhered to Cascilianus, fallen from the 
dignity and privileges of a true church, and de- 
prived of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, on account 
of the offences with which .the new bishop and 
Felix of Aptungus, who had consecrated him, 
were charged ;. in their pronouncing all the church* 
es, who held communion with that of Africa, cor-^ 
nipt and polluted ; in maintaining that the sancti- 
ty of their bishops gave their community alone a 
full right to be considered as the true, the pur^ 
and hdy church ; and in their avoiding dl commu- 
nication with other churches, from an apprehension 
of contracting their impurity and corruption. This 
erroneous principle was the source of that most 
shocking uncharitableness and presumption that 
appeared in their conduct to other churches. Hence 
they pronounced the sacred rites and institutions 
void of all virtue and efficacy among those christ- 
ians who were not precisely of their sentiments, 
and not only rebaptized those who came over to 
their party from other churches, but even with 
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Aspect to those who had been ordained ministers ciot. iv. 

* HART II» 

of the gospel, Aey observed die severe custom 
ei^o* of depriving them of dieir office, or oUig* 
ine them to be ordained a second time. Ttus 
schismatic pestilence was aknost wholly confined 
to Africa ; for the few pitiful assemblies, which 
the donatists had formed in Spain and Italy, had 
tieither stability nor duration.^ 

t3L The faction of the donatists was not die only Tig< ^^^^^ 
one that troubled the church during this century, j^^jj^^ 
Soon after its commencement, even in the year 
617, a new contention arose in Egypt, upon a sub* 
ject of much higher importance, and with conse- 
quences of a yet more pernicious nature. The 
subject of this fatal controversy, v^ch kindled 
such deplorable divisions throughout the chrisdaA 
world,* was die doctrine of threepersons m the god^ - 
head ; a doctrine which, in the three preceding 
centuries, had happily escaped the vain curiosity 
of human researches, and been left undefined and 
undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The 
church indeed had frequendy decided against the 
sabellians and others, that there was a real difier- - 
ence between the Father and the San^ and that the 
mdy Ohost was distinct from them both ; or, as 
we commonly speak, that three distinct persons 
exist in the Dei^ ; but the mutual relation of these v. 
persons to each other, and the nature (^ that dis- 
tinction that subsists between them, are matters that 

^ A more ampi* iMOuiii of tba dODatiaU vUl be fiMmd ia the foltoviiif 
wriiert ; Henr. Valctiast DUteri. de SehitmtUe DwatUtarum. This 
dinerUtioQ Valetios sulyoined to hit edition of the Reoletiaitieal Histo- 
ry of Eosebiai. Thorn. Ittigiut't Bittory of Dcnatitm, which it publish- 
ed in the appendix to his book eoncerning the herenea •/ the apoatoUe 
iige. Herm. Witsius, MUceUan. Sacror. torn. i. lib ir. p. 748. Henr» 
Koris, Kat. Donation, augmented by the Ballerini opp. torn. fir. p. xlr. 
Long^B Biatory of the DonoHatat London 1677, 8vo. Tbeae are Che 
aoarcet from whenee ve have drairn the aecottnti that we hare I^tcd 
of this trooblesome teet 

VOL. X. 51 
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CENT. IV. hitherto were nti^rxlisputed nor exfdaiaed, and 

Pa II Til 

rm^ wkh respect to which the church had, conaequent* 
ly , observed a profound silence. Nothing was die* 
tated to the faith of christians in this matter ; nor 
were there any modes of expression prescribed as 
requisite to be used in speaking of this mystery. 
Hence it happened, that the christian doctors en< 
tertained difierent sentiments upon this subject 
without giving the least c^nce, and discoursed va- 
riously, concerning the distinctions between Fa- 
ther, iSbw, and Bo/y Ghost ; each one foUowii^ bis 
respective opinion with the utmost liberty. In 
Egypt, and the adjacent countries, the greatest part 
embraced in this, as well as in other matters, the 

^ opinion of Origen, who held that the Son was » 

God, that which reason^ is in man ; and that the 
ihfy Ghost was nothing more than the divine en^ 
^gy^ or active force. This notion is attended widi 
many difficulties ; and if it is not proposed with 
the utmost caution, tends^ in a particular manner) 
to remove all real distinction between the persons 
in the godhead, or, in other woids, leads directly 
to sabellianism. 
The «e of X. In an assembly of the presbyters of Alexan- 
dria, the bishop of that city, whose name was Al- 
exander, expressed his sentiments on this head with 
a high degree of freedom and confidence; and 
maintained among other things, that the Son was 
not only of the same eminence and dignity, but al- 
so of the same essence with the Father.' This as- 
sertion was opposed by Arius, one of the presby- 
ters, a man of a subtile turn, and remarkable for 
his eloquence. Whether his zeal for his own opin- 
ions, or personal resentment against his bishop 
was the motive that influenced him, is not very 
certain. Be that as it will, he first treated as false, 
the assertion of Alexander, on account of itsaffin- 

I See Socrates, JhH. Ecciet. lib. L cap. ▼. Thcodorct, ffu^- ^^^'^*- 
lib. i. cap. ii. 
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ity f to the sabeffian errors, which had been con- cent. iv. 
demned by the church ; and then, running himself ^^^4^' 
into the opposite extreme, he maintained that the 
Sm wzB totally aiid essertiiaUy d&Btinct friom the ^ 
Fatk&r$ that be^ was the first and noblest of those 
beings, whom -God the Father had created out of ^ 
nothing, the instrument by whose subordinate op- 
eration the alfiiigbty Father formed the univerM, 
and therefore inferior to the Father both in nature 
and in dignity. His opinions concemingthe Holy 
Ghost are not so well known. It is however, ber- 
tain, that his notion concerning the SonofGodiwa^ 
accompanied and connected with other s^tknents, 
that were very different from those commonly re- 
ceived kmong cliristians, though none of the ancient 
writers have given us a complete and Cohereilit 
system of those religipus tenets wtuch were- really 
held by Arius and his followers."* 

' w. The opinions of Arius were no sooner divulge ?5ie^"JSS 
ed, than they fdund in Egypt, and the neighbout^ ■^• 
ing provinces, a multitude of abettors, and among 



\ 



• For ian nocduiit of the arian* coajtH>verv^« the oarious reader niV94- 
eonttilt the L^. of Omitantiney bf Euaebius ; the various Ubelt of A thit- 
giMia% vhicb^re to fie foapd in tb/s first volucoe of his works { tlie 
Svelf9i0ttieal iR4^me«.of Soerates, Sozomeo, and Theodoret, the 69th. 
Merestf Hf Epipbao^usi^ and other writers of this snd the Tollowing age. 
But among aU^these, tbefe is none to whom the merit of impartialitj 
can be attributed with justice ; so that the Rrian history stands yet in 
need of a pen guMeiTby integrity and candour, and unbiassed by aflfeotion 
or hatred. Both sides have deserved reproach 'upon this head ; aaA 
those who have hitherto written the history of the arian controTersy, have 
only espied tlie faults of one side ; e^ g. it is a eommon opinioBy that Ariua 
was too tnucb attached to the opinions of Plato and Origen, see Pettto. 
JXogm. Theol. torn. li. lib. i. cap. viii. bat this oommon opinion is a vof- 
gar error. Origen and Plato entertained notions entirely different from 
those of Arius ; whereas' Alexander, hit antagonist, undoubtedly follow- 
ed the manner of Origen, in explaining the doctrine of the three per^ 
font. See Cad worth's Ititelleetunt SifStem of the Universe. 
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CBNT. IV. these mmj nAo were distiogiiiaked as mueh byr 
'"""^ "i the superior]^ of tbeir karQing and geoiua, as bf* 
die eminence of their rank and station in the worid* 
Alexander, on the other huid, in two councils 99^ 
aemblcd at Alexandria^ accused Ariua of impiety* 
- and caused him to be expelled from the commii* 
Aion of the church« Arias recaved this severe 
and ^[nominiocts shook with great fimmeas «nd 
- constancy of mind; retired into Palestine; wraie 
from thenoe several letters to the most eminent men 
of those times, in which tie endeavioured todemon* 
strate the truth of hb opinions, and that with such 
surprising success, that vast numbers were drawn 
over to his party; and among these Eusebiu% 
bishop of Nicomedia^ a man distinguished in the 
church by his influence and authority. The em-^ 
peror Constantine, looking upon the subject of this 
controversy as a matter cf small importance, and 
as litde connected with the fundamental and essen* 
tial doctrines of religiont contented himadf at first 
with addresjung a letter to the contendk^ partiesr 
in which he admonished them to put an eiul to their 
disputes. But when the prince saw that his; ad- 
monitions were without efl^ct, and that the troubles 
and commotions, which the passions of men too 
often mingle with religious disputes, were spread- 
ing and increasing daily throughout the empire, he 
~ assembled, at length, in the year 325, the famous 
council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies 
of the church universal were summoned to put an 
end to this controversy. In this general council, sS- 
ter many keen debates and vic^ent eflTorts of the two 
parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemned ; 
Christ declared canstibstantiai,^ or of the same es- 
sence with the Father ; the vanquished presbyter 
banished among the lUyrians, and his followers 
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eompeBed to give thwr assent to the crccd,<> or ceot. rv. 
confession of feith, which was composed by this /^ 
councik 

m. The coundl assembled by Constantine at 'ShS^ 
Nice, it ene of the most famous and interesting 
events that are presented to us in ecclesiastical 
liistory ; and yet what is most smprising, there is 
no part of tht histitHy of the church that has been 
unfolded with such negligence, or rather passed 
over wkh «uch rapidi^.* The ancient writers are 
neither agreed concerning the time nor place in ^, 
which it was assembled, the number of those who 
sat in council, nor the bishop who presided in it. 
Ko authentic acts of its famous sentence have been 
committed to writing, or at least, none have been 
transmitted to our times.'^ 

The eastern christians diflfer from all others both 
concerning the number and the nature of the laws 
that were enacted in thb cetebratcd council. The 
latter mention only twenty canons ; but in the esti- 
mate of the former, they amount to a much greater 
number/ It appears however by those laWs, which 
all parties have admitted as genuine, and also frbm 

•John Chriftt Soieer bas iHrntnted Ifiis ftmcma ereed fhm aeveni 
InportRnt and aneient reeordf, in a Yerjr learned book pttUltlMd in 4to. 
at Utreefat, in the jear 1718. 

f See lulgii BUim-ia CtnciUi Mcardp vhieh was published after hit 
death. Le Clere, BibUotheque Htttor. et UnkverMelUf torn. z. p. 481, 
torn. xxii. p. S91. Beausobre BUtoire de Manichee, et de Matdcheume, 
torn. I. p. 530. The accounts which the oriental writers have given of 
this council, have been collected by Euscb. Renaudot, in bis But9ry of 
the patriarchs of Alexandrian p. S9. ^ 

1 Soe the Anmtatimm ^ Vi^etiai vfim M« EedemoMUfiol Bkiary of 
Evsebiaa, p. 99S. Jos. Siau Asseman. BihL Orieniui. Clememl. VaHean. 
MM». }.'. p. 195. The bistoiy of this qotmeil was written by Mnruthas^ n 
Syriam, but. )• kmg sinee lost 

' Th. Ittignis, Suppienu epp» Clement. Alex, p. 19t. Jos. Sim. Asse- 
man. IMBUoth* Orient. Clement' Tatie* torn. L p. 2% 195. FiU^b. jRe - 
nandot, BIttor. Patriarch. Ahxandrfncr. p. 71. 
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CENT. IT. Other authentic records, not only that Arius 
'^""^ \t condemned in this council, but that some other 
points were determined, and certain measures 
agreed upon, to calm the rel^oiis tumults that had 
so long troubled the churdi. The controversy 
concerning the time of celebrating Easter was ter« 
minated ;' the troubles which Novatian had excited 
by opposing the readmission of the lapsed- to the 
tommunion of the church, were composed ; the 
^. meletian schism was condemned ;' the jurisdictioQ 
of the greater bishops precisely defined and deter- 
mined ;'^ with several c^Jner matters of a like nature. 
But while these good prelates were employii^ all 
theif' zeal and attention to correct the mistd^es and 

aCT * The decision, irith retpeet to Rfttter, tras in faroar of Hie cuk- 
torn of the western ehureh^ ; and acoordin^y all choroheavere order- 
ed to eelebnite that festival on the Sttnday vhieh hnmediaielf followed 
the 14th. of the first if oon that happened after the Temal equinox. 



(Xj* * Meletinsy bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, was atonaed and > 
YiGtcd of having cffered incenee toithh,- and in eOMequenee tkereo^ 
was deposed bj Peter^ bishop of Alexandria, whose jarisdi^tkm extend- 
ed throughout all EgypU Meletins, upon thiti heenme the head of a 
sebism in the ehureh, by assnming to himself the power of ordination, 
whieh waa retted in the bishop of Alexandria, and exeraised by him in 
all the Egyptian ckvrche9. Epiphanius attributes the dissensions be- 
tween Meletins and Peter to another cause, H«r. 68 ; he alleges, that 
the vigorous proeeedlngs of Peter against Meletius were occasioned by 
the latter's refusing to readmit into the church those who had ftllen 
from the faith during Diocletian's persecution, before their penetential 
trial was entirely finished. The former opinion is maintained by Soc- 
rates and Theodoret, whose author!^ is certainly more reapectaUe than 
that of Epiphanius. 

OCT* * The eonfusion that Meletint introdnced, by presnming, as was 
observed in the preceding note, to violate the jurisdiction of Peter, the 
m^ropolitan of A lexandria, by eonferring ordmation in a provinee where 
he alone had a right to ordain, was rectified by the cooneil of Nice, 
which determined, that the metropolitan biahepsy in their reipeetif« 
provinces, should have the same power and anthority that the hithnpi of 
Rome exerciaed over the tnbuibiMrian efanrches and eoantriei. 
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errors of others, they were upon the point of falUn)^ csnt. w. 
into a Ytry capital one themselves. For they had ~-^ -" '-. 
almost come to a resolution of imposing upon the 
clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Paph- -^ 
nutius put a stop to their proceedings, and warded 
off that unnatural law."* 

zm. But notwithstanding all these determinations, ThehkiMjMMr 
the commotions excited by this controversy re- S??" 
m^ined yet in the minds of many, and the spirit ^^^ 
of dissension and controversy triumphed both over 
the decrees of the council and the authority of the 
emperor. For those who, in the main, were far 
from being attached to the party o£ Arius, found 
many things reprehensible both in the decrees of 
the councU, and in the forms of expression which 
it employed to explain the controverted points ; " 
while the anans, on the other hand; left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 
place and their credit in the church. And their 
efforts were crowned with the desired success* For 
a few years after the council of Nice, a certain arian 
priest, who had been recommended to the emperor, 
in the dying words of his sister Constantia, found ' 
means to persuade Constantine the Great, that the 
condemnation of Arius was utterly unjust, and was 
rather owing to the malice of his enemies, than to 
their zeal for the truth. In consequence of this, 
the emperor recalled him from banishment in 
the year 330,* repealed the laws that had been 

V Socrates, JSat, Ecclet. lib. L cxj^ tui. oom|>ared with Franc. Bal* 
duiDUBy in Corutant, Magn, and George Calixtui^ />e conjugu elerico' 
mm, p. 170. 

q:^ s The precite time in vUch Ariot vaa reeled from brnMibmeot* 
hat not been fixed with tach ptfleet certainty aa ta prevenla difersi^ 
of aentimciits on that bead. The €mn»tat$on9 of the learned Valesio^ 
or Valob, upon Soiemen't Hhtvry^ p. 10 and II, will cait tome light 
upon this matter, and make it probahk, that Dr. Moshelm bat placed 
the reeal of Ariut too late, at leait by two years. Valeaius baa proved^ 
from the authority of FhiloitorsiiiiH and from other moat respectable 
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CBNT. IV. enicted against him, and permitted hid chief pixv 



PART I 



tector, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and his vindictive 
faction, to vex and oppress the partisans of the 
Nicene council in various ways. Athana^us, bish« 
Op of Alexandria, was one of those who suffered 
most from the violent measures of the arian pai^. 
Invincibly firm in his purpose, and deaf to the most 
powerful solicitations and entreaties, he obstinate^ 
refused to restore Arius to his former rank and 
office. On this account he iiv^as deposed, by the 
council held at Tyre, in the year 335, and was 
afterward banished into Gaul, while Arius and hb 
followers were^ with great solemnity, reinstated in 
their privileges, and received into the communioa 
of the church. The people of Alexandria, unmov* 
ed by these proceedings in favour of Arius, per* 
sbted to refuse him a place among their presbjrters ; 
upon which the emperor invited him to Constan* 
tinople in the year 336, and ordered Alexander, the 
bishop of that city, to admit him to his commimion* 
But b^ore this order could be put in execution, Aii* 
us died at Constantinople in a very dismal manner/ 

monomeiits and re«ordt» that Eniebiat of Nieomedia, and Theogni^ 
who were hanished by the emperor about three montha alter the eoaii- 
oil of Niee, i. e. in the year 385, were recalled in the year 388. Nov, 
in the writing^ by vhieh they obtained their retnm, they pleaded tbe 
restoration of Ariui ai an argument for theirs, vhleh prores that he 
was recalled before the year SSa The same Valetios proTca that Arivt, 
tiie first head of the aHan aeet was dead before the eouneil of Tyr^ 
whieh vaa transferred to Jerasalem < and that the letters whieh Con^ 
•tantine addressed to that eonneil in favour of Arius and his follovers, 
were in behalf of a seeond ehicf of that name, who pot himself at the 
head of the ariana^ and who, in oonjonetion with Euxoiua, presented to 
Comtnntlne meh a eonfearion of their fiiith, as made him imagme their 
doctrine to be orthodox, nnd procured their reeonelHatioo with the 
ohureh at the eonneil of Jerusalem. See JbuiMh Vok*. AdBkii. S$erai. 
lib. i. cap. xntii p. 16. 

Oj* f The ditmal manner in which Ariut ia aaid to hftre eipiNd, by 
hb entrails follhig out as he wat diteharfing one of the Mtoml fonetiM«» 
is 9k fact that hut been eaUediii ^enioftby some iMderu Vften^thmii^ 
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and the emperor Conatantine survived him but a csnt.iv. 

V _^ • PART II. 

short time.* ' 

xiY. After the death of Constantine the Great, under tbe 
one of his sons, Constantius, who, in the division T"* ** ^"' 
of the empire, became ruler of the east, was warm- 
ly attached to the arian party, whose principles 
were also zealously adopted by the empress, and 
indeed by the whole court. On the other hand» 
Constantine and Constans, emperors of the west, 
maintained the decrees of the council of Nice 
throughout all the provinces where their jurisdic* 
tion extended. Hence arose endless animosities 
and seditions, treacherous plots, and open acts of 
injustice and violence between the two contending 
parties. Council was assembled against council, 
and their jarring and contradictory decrees spread 
perplexity and confusion throughout the christian 
world. 

In the year 350, Constans was assassinated ; and 
about two years after this, a great part of the west* 
em empire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell into 
the hands of his brother Constantius. This change 
was extremely unfavourable to those who adhered 
to the decrees of the council crfNice. The empe* 
ror's attachment to the arians animated him against 
their adversaries, whom he involved in various 
troubles and calamities, and obliged many of them, 

withont foondAtton, since it it confirmed by tbe un^zeeptionable testi* 
monies of Soenites, Sozomen, A-thannsius, and others. Tbe eaoses of 
this tragical death have, howerer, furnished much matter of dispute. 
Tbe ancient irriters, who considered this event as a judgment of Hear* 
en, miraculously dravn down, by the prayers of the just, to punish tbe 
impiety of Arius, will find little credit in our times, among such as bare 
itQdied with attention and impartiality the bistoiy of arianiam. After * 
baTing considered this matter with the otmoiteare, itappenrato me 
cztMmely probable^ that this anbappy man was a victim to tbe Nsont* 
ment of bis eneaues, and was destitoyed by poison* or some snah rioient 
iietbod. A blind and fiinatieal zeal for eertabi sytteoia of fldtb ba«t i» 
•it agea» prodneed such liorrible note of eroolly and injiittic«» 

VOL. I. 53 
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by threats and punishment, to come over to tk 
sect which he esteemed and protected- Am(»g 
these fcx-ced proselytes was Liberius the Roman 
pontiff, who was compelled to embrace arianism in 
the year 357- The nicene party meditated repris- 
als, and waited only a convenient time, a fit place, 
and a proper occasion, for executing their resent- 
ment. Thus tlie history of the church, under the 
emperor Constantius, presents to the reader a per. 
petual scene of tumult and violence, and the de- 
plorable spectacle of a war carried on between 
brothers, without religion, justice, or humanity. 

tMtr jaiiw XT. Thc death of Constantius, in the year 362, 
changed considerably the face of religious affairs, 
and diminished greatly the strength and influence 
of the arian party. Julian, who, by his principles, 
was naturally prevented from taking a part in the 

* controversy, bestowed his protection on neither 

side, but treated them both with an impartialitj 
which was the result of a perfect indifference. Jo- 
vian, his successor, declared himself in favour of 
the nicene doctrine ; and immediately the whole 
west, with a considerable part of the eastern prov- 
inces, changed sides, conformed to the decrees d 
the council of Nice, and abjured the arian system. 

vii.i« ▼•!». The scene however changed again in the year 

^^^^^SS4, when Valentinian, and his brother Valens, 
were raised to the empire. Valentinian adhered 
to the decrees of the nicene council; and hence 
the whole arian sect, a few churches excepted, was 
destroyed and extirpated in the west. Valens, on 
the other hand, favoured the arians ; and his zeal 
for their cause exposed their adversaries, the nice- 
nians, in the eastern provinces, to many severe tri- 
als and sufferings. These troubles however, end- 
ed with the reign of this emperor, who fcU m * 
battle which was fought against the Goths in^ 
year 378, and was succeeded by Gratian, a bkoA 
to the niccnians, and the restorer of their tranqoU' 
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Iky. His zeal for their interests, though fisrvcnt ooriv. iv. 
and active, was surpassed by that of his successor, "*"^ " 
Theodosius the Great, who raised the secular arm 
against the arians, with a terrible degree of violence, 
drove them firom their churches, enacted laws, 
whose severity exposed them to the greatest ca- 
lamities,* and rendered, throughout his dominions, 
the decrees of the council of Nice triumphant over 
all opposition ; so that the pubhc profession of the 
arian doctrine was confined to the barbarous and 
unconquered nations, such as the Burgundians, 
Goths, and Vandals. 

DuriTig this long and violent contest between 
the nicenians and arians, the attentive and impar- 
tial will acknowledge, that unjustifiable measures 
were taken, and great excesses committed on both 
sides. So that when, abstracting from the merits 
of the cause, we only consider with what temper, 
and by what means, the parties defended their re- 
spective opinions, it will be difficult to determine 
which of the two exceeded most the bounds of 
probity, charity, and moderation. 

XVI. The efforts of the arians to maintain their 
cause, would have been much more prejudicial to **^*'*'^ 
the church than they were in effect, had not the 
members of that sect been divided among them- 
selves, and torn into factions, which regarded each 
other with the bitterest aversion. Of these, the 
ancient writers make mention under the names of 
8emiarians,eusebians, aetians, eunomians, acasians, 
psathyrians, and others ; but they may all be rank- 
ed, with the utmost propriety into three classes. 
The first of these were the primitive and genuine 
arians, who, rejecting all those forms and modes 
of expression which the modems had invented to 
render their opinions less shocking to the niceni- 

s See Codex Theodotianu^, toni. ti. p. 5, 10, 1*90, t40; ns »1(o Godo- 
fpH's annotiitions thereupon. 
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ans, taught mnply, ** that the Son was not b^ot^ 
Unoftke Father^ i. e. produced out of his sub- 
ftaace, but oniy created out of nothing J*'* This 
class was opposed by the fiemiari^nSf who, in their 
turn, were abandoned by the cunomians or ano- 
maeans, the disciples of ^tius and £unomius, of 
whom the latter was eminent fw his knowledge 
and penetration* The semiarians held, that ^ 
son was e/c««wMfff, i. e. similar to the Father in hiz 
essence y not by nature ^ but by a peculiar privilege^ 
and the leading men of this party were, Geoi^ of 
Laodicea, and Basilius of Ancyra.* The eunomi- 
ans, who were also called aetiansand exucontians, 
and may be counted in. the number of purearians, 
maintained, that Christ was tr$^wuu or .tyfi/uaiv, i. e. 
unlike the Father, as well in his essence, as in oth- 
er respects.^ Under this general division, many 
other subordinate sects were comprehended, whose 
ffiibtilties and refinements have been but obscure^ 
ly developed by the ancient writers. The arian 
causie su^ed as much from the disccxtl and ani- 
mosities that reigned among these sects, aa from 
the laboured cc^futations and the zealous efforts 
of the orthodox party. 
^ g g to>» xw. The arian controversy produced new sects, 
occasioned by the indiscreet lengths to which the 
contending partiespushed thcar respective opinions* 
And such indeed, are too generally the unhappy 
eiects of dicputes, in which human pas^ons have so 
large a part. Some, while they were careful in 
avoiding, and zealous in opposing tlie sentiments 
of Arius, ran headlong into systemsof doctrine of an 

• See Prnd. Maran's Dissert, svr let semiaHanst of which the learned 
Voigt hfts given a second edition in his JBibUoth. If^eretiohg. torn. ii. p. 
119. 

^ See Btttuige'i IHisert, de EwiMdo, in the Lectkmet ^ntigtue of 
Canisius, tom« L p. 178, where we find the cdnfesnon and cr^/of^of Ed- 
nomiot yet extant* See also Jo. Alh. Pahrie. JSiblhtheca Grac.yo}. 
▼ill. p. 100^148, and the Codex ne0d99. torn. Ti. p. 147, 155» 157, 167, 
90O,fcc. 
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equally dangerous and pernicious nature. Others^ 
in defending the arian notions, went further than: 
their chief, and thus fell into errors nuich more ex- 
travagant than, those which he maintained; Thus 
does it generally happen in religious controversies; 
the human mind, amidst its present imperfection 
and infirmity, and its unhappy subjection to the 
empire of imagination and the dictates of sense, 
rarely follows the middle way in the search of truth, 
or contemplates spiritual and divine things with 
tiieU: accurateness and simplicit}% that integrity and 
moderation, which alone can guard against erro# 
neous extremes. 

Among those who fell into such extremes by 
their inconsiderate violence in opposing the arian 
system* ApoUinaris the younger, bishop of Laodi- 
cea, may be justly placed, though otherwise a man 
of .distinguidbed merit, and one whose learned la* 
hours had rendered to religion the most important 
services. He defended strenuously the (Bvinity of 
Christ against the arians ; but, by indulging Mm* 
self too freely in philosophical distinctions and sub^ 
tiltiea,.he'Was carried so far as to deny in some 
nieasure his humanity* He maintained that the 
body which Christ assumed, was endowed with ^ 
$ensitive and not a rational soul ; and diat the du 
vine nature pic^rformed the functions of reason, and 
supplied the place of what we call the mind^ the 
spiritual and intellectual principle in man. And 
from thi^ it seemed to follow ais a natural conse- 
quence, that the dixnne nature in Christ was blended 
with the human^ and suffered with it the pains of 
crucifixion ^nd death itself.*^ This great man was 
led astray, not only by his love of disputing, but 

0C7* * IIoy^T«r erfoneoas the hypothetit of ApolUnarit may have 
h6en» the eoiuequeaces here dra vn from it are not entirely juAt s for if 
it it true that the human soul does not, in any respect* suffer, death 
by the dissolotioa of the body, the saii^e must hold good vitjk respeet to 
the divine nature. 
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cBMT.rr. aho bj an immoderate attachment to the'platonie 
^^^L^' doctrine concerning the twofold nature of the soul, 
nvhich was too generally adopted by the divines of 
this age ; and which, undoubtedly, perverted their 
judgment in several respects, and* led them to erro- 
neous and extravagant decisions on various sub- 
jects. 

Other errors beside that now mentioned, are im- 
puted to ApoUinaris by certain ancient writers ; but 
It is not easy to determine how far they deserve 
credit upon that head."^ Be that as it will, his doc- 
trine was received by great numbers in almost all 
the eastern provinces, though by the diflferent ex- 
plications that were given of it, its votaries were 
subdivided into various sects. It did not however 
maintain its ground long ; but being attacked at 
the same time by the laws of the emperors, the de- 
crees of councils, and the writings of the learned, it 
sunk by degrees under their united force. 
MHtdhHor xvuL Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, 
^""^ may be ranked in the same class with ApoUinaris^ 
if we are to give credit to Eusebius of C«sarea, 
and the rest of his adversaries, who represent his 
explication of the doctrine of the trinity as bor- 
dering upon the sabellian and samosatenian errors. 
Many however are of opinion, that Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and the bishop oi Nicomedia, who bore 
the same name, represented with partiality the sen- 
timents of Marcellus, on account of the bitterness 
and vehemence which he discovered in his qppo- 
sition to the arians, and their protectors. But 

* SeeBasoage's Hutoria Btn'etii ApoJUnarUf published a secoiid time 
by Voigt, in hit BibHotheca BitrenoUgiea^ torn. i. faaeie. i. p. 1—96, and 
improved bj some learned and imporunt additions. Sec also, tom. i. 
Ibwie. iu.aad p. 607, of this latter work. The laws that were enacted 
against the foHovers of ApoUinaris, are extant in the ITte^dowm Ctdt, 
tom. Ti. p. 144 See an accoimt of Apoiliiiaris and his hgre^^ in the 
English edition of Bajle's Dictimuay^ at the artiele ApoUinaris. 
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though it should be acknowledged, that in some cent. iv. 
particulars, the accusations of his enemies carried I--^~^ 
an aspect of partiality and resentment, yet it is 
manifest, that they were far from being entirely 
groundless. For if the doctrine of Marcellus be 
attentively examined it will appear, that he consid- 
ered the Son and the Holi/ Ghost as two emanations 
from the Divine Nature, which, after performing 
their respective offices, were to return again into 
the substance of the Father ; and every one will 
perceive, at first sight, how incompatible this opin- 
ion is with the belief of three distinct persons in 
the godhead. Beside this, a particular circum- 
stance, which augmented considerably the aversion 
of many to Marcellus, as also the suspicion o( his 
erring in a capital manner, was his obstinately re- 
fusing, toward the conclusion of his life, to con- 
demn the tenets of his disciple Photinus.* 

XIX. Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, may, with Themtor 
propriety, be placed at the head of those whom the ^^^"^'^ 
arian controversy was the occasion of seducing in- 
to the most extravagant errors. This prelate pub- 
lished, in the year 343, his opinions concerning the 
Deity, which were equally repugnant to the ortho- 
dox and arian systems. His notions, which have 
been but obscurely, and indeed sometimes incon- 
sistently represented by the ancient writers, amount 
to this, when attentively examined ; " that Jesus 
Christ was bom of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary ; that a certain divine emanation^ or ray, 
which he called the wordy descended upon this ex- 
traordinary man ; that, on account of the union of 
the divine word with his human nature^ Jesus was 
called the Son ofGod^ nay, Go^/himseU*; and that 

• See Montikuoon's Diatriba de Cauaaa MdrcelH in Mva Cottecti' 
§ne Patrum Grtfcorum, torn. ii. p. 51 ; aa alio Germiie, Vie de S* £fiw 
phone, Pf is. 
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«ENT. IV. the Holy Ghost was not a distinct person^ but a c^c- 
"- lestial virtue proceeding from the Deity.'' The 
temerity of this bold innovator was chastised, not 
only by the orthodox in the councils of Antioch*^ 
and Milan, held in the years 345 and 347, and in 
that of Sirmium, whose date is uncertain, but also 
by the arians in one of their assemblies held at Sir- 
. mium, in the year 351. In consequence of all 
this, Photinus was degraded from die episcopal 
dignity, and died in exile in the year 372.s 

Ti» keraiy of XX. Aftcr him arose Macedonius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, a very eminent semiarian doctor, who, 
through the influence of the eunomians, was de- 
posed by the council of Constantinople, in the year 
360, and sent into exile, where he formed the sect 
of the macedonians, or pneumatomachians. In his 
exile, he declared with the utmost freedom those 
sentiments which he had formerly either concealed, 
or at least taught with much circumspection. He 
considered the Holy Ghost as ^' a dkvine energy 
diffused throughout the universe, and not as a/^^- 
son distinct from the Father and the SonJ*^^ This 
opinion had many partisans in the Asiatic provin-* 
ces ; but the council assembled by Theodosius, in 
the year 381, at Constantinople, to which the sec- 
ond rank among the oecumenical or general coun* 
cils is commonly attributed, put a stop by its au- 
thority, to the growing evil, and crushed this ris- 
ing sect before it had arrived at its full maturity. 
An hundred and fifty bishops, who were present 

03* f Acconltng^ to Dr. Lardner's account this oouncU of Antiocli, in 
345, WM held by the ariaM, or eusebiani, and not by the orthodox, as 
oor author affirms. See Lardner's CrddibilUy^ &«. toI. ix. p. IS; tee 
alflo Athanas. Ve Synod, JV*. ti. vii. compared with Soerat lib. ii. cap. 
xviii. xix. 

t Or in S75, a> is coneladed from Jerome's Chronicle. Matt Larro- 
que, De PhoHno, et ejut muUipUci eondemnoHone, Tbom. Ittigias, Bif- 
toria Photini in ^pp, ad Ubvum de Bereaiarchit avi ^postoUd, 

M Socratesi &9t» Eccles, lib. iv. cap. iv. 
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at tb» council, gUve the finbhing touch to what cbnt. iv. 
the council of Nice had left imperfect, ^fttid fixed ^^""^ "' 
in a full and determinate manner, the doctrine of 
three Persons m one God, which is as yet received ^ 
mnong the generality of christians. Thb venera- 
ble assembly d^d not stop here ; ^ey branded with 
infamy all the errors, and seta mark of execraticMi 
Vpon all the heresies that were hitherto known ; 
they advanced the bishop of Ccmstantinople, onac* 
count of the eminence and extent of the city ia"^ 
which he resided, to the first rank after the Roman 
pontiff', and determined several other points, which 
they looked upon as essential to the well being of 
the church in general.^ 

XXL The frenzy of the ancient gnostics, which tijb i«teitt. 
had been so often vanquished, and in appearance ^ 
removed, by the various remedies thait ,had been 
used for that purpose, broke out anew in Spain, n 
It was transported thither, in the beginning of this 
century, by a certain person, named Marc of Mem- 
phis in Egypt, whose converts a( first; were not 
very numerous. They increased, however, in 
process of time, and counted in their number sev. 
eral persons highly eminent for their teaming aiid 
piety. Among others, Priscilliw, a layman, dis* 
tinguished by his birth, fortune, and eloquence, 
and afterward bishop of Abila, was infected with 
this odious doctrine, and became its most sealous 
and ardent defender. Hence he was accused by 
several bishops,, and by a rescripit obtained from 
the emperor Gratian, he was banished with his fol- 
lowers from Spain ;* but was restored some time 

I Socratet, But. Eccles. lib. v. cap. Tili. p. 624. So^omeo, BisU Eccles. 
lib. vii. eap. vu. p. 7U. 

(Xjr* k ThU banishment wai the efTect of a aentenop pronounced against 
Priscillian, and some of his followers, bj a synod conTened at Saragossa 
in the year 380 ; in eonseqnenee of whiehy Idacius and Ithaeius, tvo era* 
el and perseeating eeoleaiaatiea^ obtained ^m GraUan the rescript 
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after b^ an edict of the same prince, to Ma coiiiw 
try and bis functkms* His sufferings did not end 
htre ; far he was accused a second time, in tha 
jmr 384/ before Maximus, who had procured Che 
aaaaasination of Gratian, and made himself oisflaer 
of Gaul ; and by tlie order of that prince was put 
to death at Treves with some of his asaociatea. 
The agents however, by whose barbarous seal diis 
sentence was obtained, were justly regarded wiA 
Ae utmost abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul and 
Italy ;"* for christians had not yet leutied, that giv« 
ing over heretics to be punished by the magia* 
mtes, was either an act cf piety or justice.* [No ; 
thb abominable doctrine was reserved for thoaa 
times, when religimi was to become an instrument 
of despotipm, or a pretext for the exercise of ma* 
levoienoe, vengeance, and pride;] 

ttovwiMiiti^Md. 6«e Salpra. Srror. Jltf. Aoer. Kb. ii. mp. iML p^ 98% 

0^ * Upon th« d«tth of Oratimn, ifho had fkTourad MaciHiaB, Idt 
w&rd th« hMjbt odd a^Mt nign, Uhaaini preieiktad t» Muinat m p«tl> 
tte i^alnat Urn » iirliei^paii thia priaoa appoiatad a cmmtUtah^hM 
aft Banrdeans, ftom .'vliii»h PriaailUaa appealed to th« pcteiM hiiairit 
S.iilp. SeT«r. libb i|. «f p. vlix. p. S$7. 

QC^ « H aaj^be iMerfMliiir I* Uie raadtop toheartfia eluoMtap ornhtt 
, fi|rat paraoft Uiat'iatrq^ofd €ivU peraeafttiaa ial9 the «l»4atltti aaiv<h» 
«« He iri» • mm ,^^^fn9i to the moit ttp^rui^t Ifidpl^afk wi m^tm^ 
tlM leaK tiaata^ of trvf |M4^. He ^m aodealovM* tal|#itire> la^padei^i 
lozuriott% and a tU^e to hia beUj- Ha itaeQwd aa herelieiy and m pi»« 
teaton of PrboiUiaaj all those whose lives were qoob^ crated to thf por- 
aait of pie^ and knowledge, or dist^nguithed by aeti of mertifieatioii 
and abatinenee/' He.' Saeh is the eharaeter whieb Salptcina SeTeroa» 
vho h«d an extreme %Teraion to the sentinkents of PriaettUan, pvea oa 
of ithaeins, bishop of SosBaba» by whose means he was put to death. 

■ See Snip. SeTer. AEt^ Sacr, edit. Leips. Sto. 1709» where Martta, 
the tmly apostoUeal bishop of Tqnn, says to Maximas, ^ovum ease et 
inauditum ne/a^ VI cau$am ecckM judex ucuH iudk^f^. See ii|too 
J^m.dcvi$aMartim9^.u.jf.^S. 

CO .; . 
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- The death of PriBdillian was less pernimms to o&nt.i?. 
the progress of his opinions, than might naturally Vj'^^ "' 
have been expected. His doctrine not oiily sur* 
vived him, but was propagated through the great* 
est part of Spain and GauL And even so far 
down as the sixth century, the fdlowers of tlus 
unhappy man gave much trouble to the bishops 
and cler^ in these provinces. 

XXII. None of the ancient writers have given an ^ V^ ** 
accurate account of the doctrine of the priscUlian* 
ists« Many, on the contrary by their injudicious 
representations of it, have highly disfigured it, and 
ftdded new degrees of obscurity to a system which 
was before sufficiently dark and perplexed. It ap- 
pears however, from authentic records, that the 
difference between their doctrine, and that of the 
manicheans, was not very considerable. For "they 
denied the reality of Christ's birth and incarnation ; 
maintained that the visible universe was not the 
production of the Supreme Deity, but of some 
demon^ or nvalignant principle ; adopted the doc^ 
trine of atms^ or emanations, from the divine na» 
lure ; considered human bodies as prisons form* 
td by the author of evil, to enslave celestial minds; 
condemned marriage, and disbelieved the resur* 
lection of the body." Their role of life and man* 
fters was rigid and severe ; and the accounts which 
many have given of their lasciviousness and interna 
perance deserve not the least credit, as they are 
totally destitute of evidence and authority. That 
the prisciliianists were guilty of dissimulation upon 
some occasions, and deceived their adversaries by 
cunning, stratagems, is true ; but that they held it 
as a oiaxim, that lying and perjury were lawful, ia 
a most notorious falsehood, without even the least 
shadow of probability,^ however commonly thia 

• See Simon de Vriea* JHa9eH. Crifica de PrifcHUamHi^p printed 
al Utreeht, in tbe yenr t745, in 4to. The enljr defect in thi* diuerUi* 
(ten it the implieit manner in whieb the author foU«vtBe«naobre't iff^ 
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p? !?T' JT' <^^^^* doctrine has been laid to their charge, h 
t * the heat of controversy, the eye of passion and prej- 
■udice is too apt to confound the principles aod 
opinions of men with their |nactice. 

idOfioriM. xzm. To what we have here said conceming 
those fiiDiOQS sects which made a noise in the worid, 
it will not be imprc^r to add some account of 
those of a less considerable and inferior kind. 

ArdsBUs, a man of remarkable virtue, beingcx- 
communicated in Syria on account of the fineedom 
and importunity with which he censured the cor. 
nipt and licentious manners of the clergy, f^xoitd 
an assembly of those who were attached to him, and 
became by his own appointment their bishop. Ban- 
ished into Scythia, by the emperor, he went among 
the Goths, where hb sect flourished and augment- 
ed considerably. The ancient writers are not 
agreed about the time in which we are to date the 
origin of this sect. With respect to its reUgious 
institutions, we know that they differed in some 
points from those observed by other christians; 
and particularly, that the followers of Ardaeus cel« 
ebrated Easter, or the paschal teast, with the Jews, 
contrar}' to the express decree of the council of 
Nice. W ith respect to their doctrine, several tr- 
rors have been imputed to theni,** and this, aniong 
others, that they attributed to the Deity a human 
fixm. 

toty of the Monieh£an$, taking eveiy thing for granted vhieb U AffirD' 
ed in that work. See also Franc Ginretii UUtoria PrucUHanuturvm 
Chronological published at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We find, 
moreOTer, in the twenty seventh volume of the Ofnitctthm Sdentifcvm 
of Angelus Calogera, a treatise entitled, BachiaruB Itlnotraiut, ten ^ 
PritiUiana Hxreti tUtoertatioi but this dissertation appears rilhei''"' 
tended to elvar op the affair of Baebiarus, tfawi to give a fall aa^oaat tf 
the priseilliaiiiitB and their doetrtne. 

r Epiphanius, /frr^f Ixx. p. 811. Augusdn Ve JSUtre^. eap. I. Tbeod<»- 
ret FabuL H^eret, Kb. iv. cap. ix. p. 671. Jo. Joaeh.Sehroder> Diuertd* 
de Ard4tanUf publishtsd in Voigt's MibUvthtug UiHma Mttrtwi^' 
torn- 1 part iU* p. $7^ 
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The Grecian and (»iental writers place^ in cbnt.iv* 
this century, the rise of the sect of the messalians, 
or euchites, whose doctrine and discipline were ^, 
indeed much more ancient, and subsisted, even 
before the birth of Christ, in Syria, Egypt, and 
other eastern countries, but who do not seem to 
have been formed into a religious body before the 
latter end of the age of which we now write. These 
fanatics, who liv^ after the monkish feshion, and 
withdrew from all commerce and society with their 
fellow creatures, seem to have derived their name 
from their habit of conxinusi prayer. ^* They im« 
agined, that the mind of every man was inhabited 
by an evil deman^ whom it was impossible to ex- 
pel by any other means than by constant prayer 
and singing of hymns ; and that, when this malig- 
nant spirit was cast out, the pure mind returned to 
God, and was again united to the divine essence 
fix>m whence it had been separated." To this 
leading tenet they added many other enormous 
ojHnions, which bear a manifest resemblance of the 
manichean doctrine, and are evidendy drawn from 
the same source from whence the manicheans de- 
rived their errors, even from the tenets of the ori- 
ental philosophy.^ In a word, the euchites were 
a sort of mystics, who imagined, according to the 
oriental notion, that two souls resided in man, the 
one goodj and the other evil; and who were zeal- 
ous in hastening the return of the good spirit to 
God, by contemplation and prayer. The external 
air of piety and devotion, which accompanied thi3 
sect, imposed upon many ; while the Greeks, on 

1 Epipbanias, ^«re«< Ixzx. p. 1067. Theodoret, Bkret. Fahul lib. U. 
oap- X. p. 6/2. Timotheua, Pretdyter de reeepHane H^tretieor. publish- 
ed in the third volame of Coteleriut'i Monumenta EcclewU Gr4tem, p. 
403* He>T^Vi\InngmaUinerU ItaUdt^, WO, K9»emwtkxA BibUothe" 
en OrientaUs Vtaicana^ torn- i. p. 138, torn- iii» part ii. p. 178, ke* 
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tike other hand« Oppoied il with ▼chemetice m all 
succeeding ageft. 

It 18 proper to observe herei that the tide of 
messalians and euchttea had a very exten^ve ap. 
plication among the Greeka, and the orientala, who 
gave it to all ttuiae who endeavoured to raiae the 
aoul to God by recalling and withdrawing it from 
all terrestrial luid sensible objects ; however these 
fenthuaiasts might di&r from each other in tbeir 
opinions on odi^r subjects. 

MXf. Toward the conclusion of thb century, twd 
M uie col* opposite sects involved Arabia and tlie adjacent 
countries in the troubles and tumults of a new coo* 
troversy • These jarring fections went by the names 
Of antidicomarianites and colly ridians* The form- 
er maintained, that the Virgin Mary did not aL 
ways preserve her immaculate state, but reoeived 
the embraces erf* her husband Joseph after the birth 
of Christ. The latter <m the conuary, who were 
aingularly favoured by the female sex, running in« 
to the opposite extreme, worshipped the Blessed 
Virgin as a goddess, and judged it necessary to 
appease her anger, and seek her fiivour and pro- 
tection by libations, sacrifices and oblations of 
cakes fcaUj/ridicJ and such like services.^ 

Other sects might be mentioned here, but they 
are too obscure and inccmsiderable to deserve no- 
tioe. 

I 

' 8c« Epiphan. JKrr«f. Iizrui* Ixxis* p. 1008, tnd lOST. I 
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